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PARIS  is  prccmiuLMitly  tlie  Cit}'  of  Pleasure.  It  is  the 
cradle  of  the  freshest  thought,  the  newest  fashion, 
and  the  latest  luxury.  Within  its  limits  tliere  is 
httle  else  than  sunshine,  i^aietw  and  life.  It  is  the  paradise  of 
pleasure-seekers.  Each  window  is  an  exhibition  of  art  ;  each 
sc[uare  the  centre  of  some  carniwal;  at  every  step  we  seem  to 
hear  the  exclamations  of  the  x'otaries  of  jo\-.  Triumphal 
arches  here  amaze  us,  columns  appeal  to  us,  statues  attract 
us,  theatres  in\'ite  us.  an.d  art  mu- 
seums tempt  us  to  behold  their 
trea-ures,  jglowiiiL^  upon  can\"as  or 
cr)-stalli/.ed  in  marble.  Gardens  and 
pai'ks  lure  us  within  their  shaded 
haunts,  where  music  tloats  amoni;" 
the  ti'ees.  The  boulex'ards,  u  ith  their 
swift  cui'rents  of  tumultuous  life, 
swi.ejjing^  in  o|)p()>ite  directions  or 
circliivj;  in  brilliant  eddies  in  each 
open  <f|uai'e,  confuse  and  dazzle  us 
a.-^  we  bi-jiold  them:  whilr,  l)i;--t  of 
all,  hi-torical  a^soc-i.ilioiis  add  sub- 
stantial chai-m-  to  thi-~-e  cjjhcmi/ral  deli^hl- 
nietro]joli^,  To-da\-  has  foi'  a  con-^taiit  b,uT;.;i'ou;id  \  r--t  erda)'. 
Pre-.-^ent    and    l',i-t    here   mo\-e   side   b\-  -ide    like    sub-tance    and 
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shcidow.  Relics  of  conquering  Romans,  souvenirs  of  the 
Crusades,  trai^ic  mementos  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  bril- 
hant  j^ageants  and  the  shame  of  \'arious  ch^nasties. —  all  these 
are  mingled  here  with  the  most  exquisite  refinements  of  the 
nineteenth  ceiitury;  just  as  across  the  gay  and  fashionable 
Place  de  la  Concorde  falls  the  grim  shadow  of  the  Eg\-ptian 
obelisk.  The  fascination  of  Paris  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  da\-s 
of  the  Roman  I'Lmperor.  Julian,  \\ho,  fourteen  hundred  years 
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agr).  called  it  his  "  Dear  Lutetia."  Still  more  cnthusiastic- 
ali_\',  therefoi'e.  after  all  tlu-se  centuries  of  progress,  must  we 
also  cry.  "()  Paris  I  Paris!  No  city  in  the  world  can  equal  thee! 
Thou  art  the  unrix'aled  Queen  of  beauty.  luxur\-.  and  pleas- 
ure-, out-hining  all  com])etitors  in  splendor,  and  without  doubt 
the  mo-^t  attracti\"e.  jjoIIsIkhI.  sparkling  jewel  that  glitters  in 
till-  coi-diirt  (if  Mothei-  I-Larth." 

Will  n(\-(:i-    I    haw   had  with  me   in    l*aris  a  friend  entirely 
unac(juaiiited    with    the   cit\-,  I    ha\'e   always   led   him,  at   the 
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outset,  to  its  unrivaled  nueleus,  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 
This  is.  in  my  opinion,  the  most  ma_L^nificent  scjuare  in  the 
world.  \\'hiche\-er  wa\- the  tourist  looks — north,  south,  east, 
or  west — a  brilliant  bcnindary  confronts  him.  The  spacious 
area  itself  causes  the  unaccustomed  \isitoi-  to  catch  his  brcatli 
in  admiratitMi  and  delight.  'Phe  first  l:)ewildei-in^-  fiance  re- 
\"eals  in  the  centre  the  welhknown  obelisk  of  Puxor,  tlanked 
b\-  two  sparkling  fountains  and  i;uarded  b\-  a  cordon  oi 
colossal   statues. 

On   one  side       |  I 

is   t  h  e   swi  f  t  ly       '  ^  j 

fl(n\'ini;'  Seine, 
s  p  a  n  n  e  d  b  y  a 
bi"idL;"e  fi\'e  liun- 
tl  r  e  d  feet  i  n 
leni^'th;  u[)on 
another  lies  the 
Garden  of  the 
d\iil cries;  a  third 
side  opens  into 
the  C  h  a  m  p  s  - 
Ply  sees  ;  while 
toward  the  north  a  handsome  street  discloses  the  majestic 
portal  of  the  APideleine.  ()\'er  the  smooth,  firm  pa\"ement 
cabs  come  and  i^o,  like  insects  in  the  sun  or  swarms  of  fii-cfiies 
in  the  dusk'  c^f  evening'.  h'oi't\'  ai"tislic  shafts  in  bronze  holtl 
up  around  this  area  at  night  their  toi'ches  of  illumination,  and 
two  colo>sal  fountains  hei'e  are  ])robal)l}-  unsui'pa>si.'d  in  sym- 
nu'tr}-  and  beaut\'.  At  first  tliought.  then,  this  s])iendid 
square,  cros.-^cd  and  recros>od  continualK'  by  joyou.-.  ci'ow(l>, 
sf(Mns  to  ha\'c  be(.:n  a])propriatt'l\-  namod.  "  Ihi'  Placi.'  of 
l'''acc."  ])Ut  a  moment's  rcfiection  almost  leads  one  to  be- 
]i''\t:  that  tin-  title  was  gi\-en  ii'om'cally.  l''o|-  mi  the  >])ot 
where    falP    to-da\-    the    shadow   of   the   obeli^]<,   ro.^e    tonnei'Iv 
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the  hiilcous  guillotine,  whose  glittering  blade  in  swift  succes- 
sion elesceneleil  on  the  necks  of  the  ill-fated  Louis  X\'I,  beau- 
tiful Marie  Antoinette,  and  thousands  of  the  nobles  of  I-"rancc. 
Here,  too,  the  brutal  mob  assembled  day  after  da\'  to  cheer 
and  sing  the  "  Ca  ira,"  as  head  after  head. —  \-oung,  old, 
l)r()ud,  beautiful,  and  famous, —  rolled  from  the  blood}'  scaf- 
fold   to    niiu'de    in    the    common    basket    that    awaited    them. 


[■I.AC1-;    I)H    I.A    CONCOKDK 


Chateaul)riand  was  therefore  right  when  he  exclaimed:  "We 
ma\-  (,M\-ct  fountains  here,  l)Ut  all  the  water  in  the  woiid  would 
not  -ufllci;  to  \\"ash  awa\-  the  stains  of  the  blood  that  has  here 
l);Tn  -hcd."  ^'et  who  can  realize  this  now.  a>  he  walks  or 
di"i\'f^  upoii  this  --(juai'e  aiiiid  a  tossing  tide  of  I'idrrs  and 
p' 'dr-t  rian^  ?  j-'or  tountains  sparkK:  in  the  sun.  and  thousands 
liii;.;!i  and  jr-t  where  deeds  wau'e  done  which  lea\'e  upon  the 
hi-loi-\'  of  the  race  a  brand  as  inelYaceable  as  it  was  sauLTuinarw 
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Few,  for  example,  think  to-cla\-  of  the  scene  enacted  here  (M1 
the  morning  of  the  24th  of  January,  1793.  In  the  centre  of 
this  Place  of  the  Re\'olution,  as  it  was  then  called,  st(.)od  a 
lofty  platform,  abo\'e  \\'hich  towered  the  blood- red  jiosts  of 
the  guillotine.  Around  this  on  all  sides  surged  a  sea  of  up- 
turned faces.  At  length  the  ro\-al  carriage  entered  the  en- 
closure. When  Louis  X\'I  alighted  from  it,  he  was  at  once 
surrc^unded  b\'  the  executioners.  He  himself  quietl\-  remo\-etl 
his  coat  and  cra\-at,  but  when  they  ad\-anced  to  bind  his 
hands,  he  cried:  "Xo!  no  I  I  will 
not  ha\-e  my  hands  bound!"  A 
struggle  \\"ould  ha\'e  ensued  had  not 
his  confessor  inter\'ened.  "Sire," 
he  said,  "submit  to  this  last  outrage. 
It  is  one  more  point  of  similarity 
between  yourself  and  Mim  who  will 
soon  reward  \-ou."  At  this.  Louis 
stretched  out  his  hands,  saying,  "Do 
what  \-ou  will:  I  will  drink  the  cup 
even  to  the  dregs  I"  Then  with  a 
hrm  step  he  ascended  the  platform 
and  prepared  to  address  the  popu- 
lace.     The    drums    \vere    beaten    to 
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drown  his  voice,  but  he  was  heard  to  ex 


claim  : 


"I    die 


cent  :  I  forgive  the  authors  of  m}'  death :  I  pi'a}'  that  my 
IjIockI  ma\'  not  fall  on  hh-ance,  but  ma\'  a[)pease  the  wrath  of 
God."  These  were  his  last  words.  One  \'oice  alone,  that 
of  the  priest,  re[)lied :  " Fi/s  dc  St.  Louis,  j/ic/ifr:  au  cicl.'' 
The  spring  was  touched;  the  glittering  kaiife  slid  down  the 
gr(jo\-es;    the  soul  of  Louis  X\T  passed  into  etei'nitw 

h'dght  statues  of  colossal  size  are  seated  I'ound  this  scpiare, 
each  symbolizing  one  of  the  prominent  citi^'s  ol  I'h'ance. 
The  crape-en-.hrr)uded  fiag^  and  wi-eath^  which  rendei'  one  of 
them  almfjst  invisible,   remind  one  that    the    cit\'  it    rejjresents 
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is  Strasbui'L;.  the  gem  of  Alsace,  the  loss  of  which  the 
I-^i'ciich  >o  bitterly  deplore.  A  distinguished  professional  gen- 
tleman of  Paris  said  to  the  writer  recently:  "Men  talk  of 
|)eace,  but  it  is  onl}-  the  combination  of  three  nations  against 
us  that  l^eeps  us  from  attem[)ting  to  regain  those  pro\'inces. 
If  it  were  onl)-  Prussia  against  France,  we  should  have  tried 
it  long  ago.  Depend  upon  it,"  he  added,  '"if  Napoleon  I 
should    rise    fr<jm    the    gra\-e    and    appear   again    in    Paris,   all 

V  r  e  n  c  h  m  e  n  — 
Republicans, 
Royalists,  and 
Imperialists  — 
would  be  at  his 
feet." 

It  is  a  short 
walk  along  the 
Rue  Roy  a  1  e 
from  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde 
to  the  Church  of 
La  Madeleine. 
"Are  we  in 
Athens  or  in 
Paris?  "  we  ex- 
claim, as  \w  behold  it;  for  it  may  well  be  called  the  Parthenon 
ot  Western  I'Lurope.  It  is  a  beautiful  reminder  of  those  classic 
lines  wln'ch  had  the  Acropolis  for  a  pedestal,  Pentelic  marble 
foi-  mateia'al,  and  f(jr  a  background  the  Athenian  sky.  Two 
thousand  \-cars  ha\e  rolled  awa\-  since  Grecian  architects  and 
sculjjtoi--^  placed  before  the  woi'ld  those  glorious  models  wdiich 
ha\e'  coiupuM'e-d  time,  but  we  ha\'e  not  impro\-ed  upon  them. 
\\  lu're\ei'  the}-  are  reproduced,  e\'en  with  less  attractive  stone, 
le--  p':r!ect  -tatues,  and  les^  wonde'rful  embellishment,  they 
chai'in  u>  -tiil.  as  do  no  other  buildings  in  the  world.  Truly, 
"A  ihiiiLi;  i)f  heaiily  is  a  jny  fni-evcr." 
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I  never  pass  before  this  strueture,  in  a  carriai^e  or  on  foot, 
without  bestowing  an  admiring  glanee  upon  its  stateh'  lliy^lit 
of  steps,  its  long  perspective  of  imposing  columns,  and  the 
grand  height  of  its  majestic  roof.  So  much  does  it  recall  the 
temples,  of  antiquity,  that  it  at  first  seems  inciMigruous  that 
this  should  be  a  Christian  church.  In  fact,  it  has  not  always 
been  a  sanctuary.  Before  it  was  entirel}-  completed.  Napo- 
leon I  decreed  that  it  should  be  a  Temple  of  Glory,  ^\■here, 
ever\-  \-ear,  on  the  anniversaries  of  the  battles  of  .Vuster- 
litz  and  Jena,  imposing  ceremonies  should  take  place  and 
eulogies  should  be  pronounced  upon  the  heroes  who  had 
fallen  on  those  memorable  fields.  Ikit  after  the  collapse  of 
the  First  Empire  at  Waterloo,  the  original  plan  \\-as  again 
adopted,  and  La  ^Madeleine  is  now  a  church  where  worship  is 
regularly  performed.  „\- 

The  Rue  Royale  is  by  no  means  the  only  interesting  thor- 
oughfare leading  from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  Far  supe- 
rior to  it  in  size  and 
commercial  impor- 
tance is  the  famous 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  which 
b  o  r  d  e  !■  s  the  c  n  t  i  r  c 
Garden  of  the  Tuil- 
eries.  I'ew  streets  are 
better  known  to  for- 
eigners than  this,  and 
few  ha\-e  had  a  more 
e\-entful  ]iistor\-.  One 
of  a  thousand  inci- 
dents connected  ^\"ith 
this  a\-cnuc  is  that  of 
the  rctui'n  of  Louis 
X  \'  I  and  Marie  A  ii- 
toincttc,   when    they 
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were  brought  back  to  the  Tuilcrics  by  the  people  as  prisoners 
of  the  nation,  after  their  foohsh  and  disastrous  attempt  to  flee 
from  r'rance  and  to  obtain  the  aid  of  their  feUow  sovereigns 
in  putting  dcTwn  the  Re\-olution.  •  It  is  hard  to  reahze  now 
that  these  \"ery  a'xhes  beheld  that  humiliating  scene.  It  was 
on  a  summer 
da\-.  The  heat 
was  dreadful. 
Tlie  royal  car- 
riage proceeded 
as  s  1  o w  1  y  a s  a 
funeral  car.     An 


enormous  crowd 
of  nearly  three 
hundred  thou- 
sand people  pro- 
d  u  c  e  d  a  c  1  o  u  d 
!      Ri-K  Di:  KivoM.  of  dust   w h i c h 

made  it  difficult  to  breathe.  .Several  times  the  Queen  threw 
lu-r.<elf  back  in  the  carriage,  crying  out  that  she  \\"as  suffo- 
cating. "See,  gentlemen,"  she  exclaimed  to  the  hideous 
faces  j)re>>ing  around  the  \-chicle,  "look  at  m\-  poor  little 
childi'i-n.  We  are  chok'ing."  "  15ah  !  "  replied  a  voice, 
''that's  nothing.  We  will  soon  choke  \'ou  after  another 
fashion'."      Meantime   all   the   men    in    the   crowd   kept    their 
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hats  on, —  a  sii^nificant   thiiiL^  in    France.      It  meant  that  vov- 
alty  had  forfeited  respect. 

In  passini^-  throuL^h  the  IMace  de  hi  Concorde.  Louis  X\'I 
had  noticed  that  the  statue.'  of  the  Kin.i^'  there  had  its  c)-es 
bandai;ed.  "What  cU-)es  that  siL;nif\""-"  he  askech  "The 
bHndness  of  the  monarch)-."  was  the  reply. 

At  present,  in  tliese  \on'^  arcades,  shekered  ahl<e  fr(-)m 
sun  and  rain,  a  ceaseless  tide  (^f  t(~>urists  ebbs  and  llows  befoi'e 
a  mile  of  tempting  shc^ps  and  sumptuous  hotels;  and  the  arches 
echo  to  a  babel  of  strange  tongues,  in  which  at  times  the 
English  (huninates  all  others,  even  French.  Unc  should  be 
careful  ne\'er  to 
s  a  }•  a  n  \- 1  h  i  n  g 
pri\-ate  here  in 
E  n  g  1  i  s  h  :  t  h  e 
ver\'  walls  have 
ears.  In  more 
senses  than  one 
we  appreciate 
here   tlie  wit   of 

the  tourist  who  exclaimed:    "  In  Paris,  when  I  do  nc^t  wish  to 
be  understood,  I  speak  in  I-"rench.'" 

Adjoining  the  Rue  de  Ri\'oli  for  a  considerable  distance 
is  the  Ciartkii  of  the  Tuilcrie's.  that  large  and  beautiful  ex- 
panse where  children  pla\'.  foreigners  <tare,  and  I-"i'enchmen 
promenade,  and  where,  in  summer,  several  times  a  week,  de- 
lightful military  music  stirs  the  air.  ^'et.  to  ouv  who  saw  this 
part  of  I'ai'is  twenty-fi\'e  \-ears  ago,  something  is  wanting 
which  evokes  a  sentinnmt  of  sadness.  I'lie  hanikouK'  and 
hi.-itoi-ic  Palace  of  the  Tuilei'ies  i--  gone'—  bui-ned  l)_\-  the  (_"om- 
muni-ts  in  1S71.  I-"or  sexcral  \-ears  the  i-uin>  ot  the  noble 
edifice-  were  not  remo\-e(l,  but  la_\-  liei"e.  ;i^  an  impre--i\e 
objertde--o!i.  reminding  one  ho\\  the  l',iri-ian  wmd.iU 
treated     that    mauihtlccait    chateau    whieli.    for   tlii"ee   hundretl 
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}-cars,    had    been   the   residence  of    kings   and    emperors.      It 
used    to   be   the   fashion   to  remark  that  in  no   country  except 

France  could  such  outrageous  scenes 
of  \iolence  occur.  This  criticism  was 
unjust.  IIistor\'  proves  that  no  one 
nation  can  monopohze  the  spirit  of 
destruction.  It  is  a  characteristic  of 
the  lower  strata  of  humanity  every- 
where, in  moments  of  intense  excite- 
ment, to  burn  and  ruin  public  build- 
ings, including  even  monuments  of  art. 
Nothing  could  be  more  senseless,  or 
more  sure  to  alienate  the  sympathies 
of  the  civilized  world.  Yet,  under  dif- 
ferent names,  in  almost  every  land 
the  tendency  is  much  the  same.  Just  as  the  Communists 
endeaxored  to  destroy  the  grandest  structures  and  the  rarest 
art  treasures  in 
I'aris,  so  Anar- 
chists in  I'^ng- 
1  a  n  d  ,  S  ])  a  i  n  , 
and  Ital}'  have 
tried  to  blow  up 
bridges,  thea- 
tres, and  assem- 
bl  )■  h  al  Is  ;  and 
even  in  this  land 
of  freedom,  riot- 
ers (almost  in- 
\ariab]\'  of  for- 
eign bii'th  I  have 
alreadv    done  ki-ins  di' -iin.;  n  n  j  l^ll  s. 

enough  to  teach  us,  if  we  would  be  wise,  the  only  ])roper  way 
of  dealing  with  a  mob;  for  as  a  rule,  the  party  of  disorder  has  no 
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more  power  than  it  is  allo^"ed  to  have.  I  suppose  the  modern 
world  has  witnessed  nothing  more  imposing  than  man\-  of  the 
scenes  enacted  in  the  Tuileries.  A  briUiant,  \-et  a  mehinch(^l\- 
one.  was  that  which  foHowed  ]^ona})arte's  return  from  exile 
in  Elba,  when  he  had  traversed  h'rance  without  the  firing 
of  a  single  gun.  and  had  regained  his  empire  without  the 
loss  of  a  single 
life.  lia\'ing  sub- 
dued all  opposing 
forces  by  the  mere 
magic  of  his  glance 
a  n  d  w  o  r  d  s ,  — 
deed  unparalleled 
in  history.     It  was 
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on  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  his  little  boy  that  he  had 
thus  reentered  Paris,  l)ut  among  all  the  faces  grouped  ai'ound 
him  here,  one  was  still  lacking  to  comi)lete  his  hai)piness.  It 
wah  that  of  his  child,  the  little  King  of  Rome, —  that  little 
{)rince  who  had  himself  been  takiMi  forcibl}'  from  the  I  uil- 
eries,  despite  his  tears  and  crie>,  as  he  insiste'd  that  his  father 
had  told  him  to  remain  there;  that  child  whom  lionaparte 
had  merely  seen  likx'  a  celestial  a])parition  in  his  inlanc)-, 
and   whom   he  was   to   see   no  more,  save  in   delii'ious  di-cams 
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or  \-isions    of   despair    upon    the    wave-encircled    rock    of   St. 

HelLMia. 

Ilcrc,    also,    on    the   day   of   Bonaparte's   coronation,    the 

members   of   his   famil\-   assembled  in  their  yorg'eous   toilettes 

tu    join    the    imperial    procession    to   Notre    Dame  where    the 

Pope  himself 
was  waiting  to 
c  r  o  w  n  N  a  p  o  - 
leon  Emperor 
of  the  P^ench. 
Plolding  Jose- 
phine by  the 
hand.  Napoleon 
here  received 
the  congratu- 
lations of  his 
brothersand  sis- 
ters, wheat  this 
s  u  [)  r  e  m  e  m  o  - 
m  e  n  t ,     see  m  e  d 

Tin:  (;allkrv  OK  niAN-A,  Trn.KRiKS.  |- O     forget     thc 

pett}-  jealousies  and  hatreds  which  often  make  them  seem  so 
tlespicable  in  the  light  of  history.  Napoleon  himself  \\'as  evi- 
dentl}'  mo\-ed,  but  ga\-e  utterance  to  his  thoughts  in  onh-  a 
few  laconic  words;  "J()sc])h."  he  exclaimed,  turning  to  his 
eldei-  brotlier,  and  gazing  with  pardonable  pride  upon  the 
fann'l)-  group,  "  if  our  father  could  only  see  us  now! 

Tlu;  State  (lining-hall  of  the  Tuileries,  known  as  the  Gal- 
Iei"\'  of  iJiana,  was  particularly  associated  with  the  Second 
I''.m])ii'e  of  l-"r;ince,  and  was  adorned  with  a  marl^le  bust  of 
the  luupre-^  luigenie,  wdio  [)resided  ovei'  man\'  jjancpiets  here 
with  the  grace  and  tact  for  which  she  was  distinguished, 
^'et,  in  iS^o,  when  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  her  husband 
at  Sedan  re'aclu.d   Pai'is,  she  was  obliged  to  flee  in  the  disguise 
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of  a  serw'int  from  these  liistcMie  halls,  where  she  had  reii;-necl 
as  an  empress  for  a  score  of  \'ears,  aiul  barcl\-  escaped  the 
excited  po})ulace  without  b\-  taking'  refuL^e  in  the  roiilcnce 
of  the  American  dentist.  Dr.  IA"ans.  under  wliose  protection 
>he  was  secreth'  coiu'eyed  to    I-],nL;huul. 

At  the  end  of  this  |j;allery.  prcxious  to  its  destiaiction, 
st(^od  a  statue  of  Kui^'enie's  son.  the  I'rince  Impei'ial.  atteneled 
!)\-  his  fa\"orite  do^;".  There  was  something;"  inteiisel}'  pathetic 
in  tlie  siL^iit  of  that  boxdsh  hi;an\-.  I-'ew  li\cs  ha\'e  seen  a 
dawn  so  full  of  splendc^r  as  had  his.  _\-ct  few  ha\'e  ended  in 
>uch  -peed\-  ^loom.  A  strange  fatalit\'  has  seemed  to  follo\v 
the  ortspriuL;'  of  the  Honapartes.  Who  that  l)e]ield  Mugenie 
in  the  i)erii)Ll  of 
her  giory.  stand- 
ing in  the  Gal- 
Icr}-  of  Diana 
with  her  little 
son.  destined 
apparently'  to  as- 
cend the  throne 
(li  1-h'ance.  could 
e\'er  ha\'e  sup- 
posed that  she 
would  one  da\' 
make  a  pilgrim- 
age to  an  unci\"il- 
i/.ed  continent, 
and  in  the  jun- 
gle>  of  Africa, 
—  tlironek--^  and  childless,  a  widow  and  an  exile. — would 
kneel  down  to  be-dew  with  te^ars  the  --pol  w  liei't;  her  idoji/ed 
bo\-,  born  and  reare-d  in  the  Tuileries.  Iiad  lain  in  death,  his 
body  -^tabbed  with  ^ixte'en  --pear--,  and  e\cn  hi^  eye->  which 
had  s(j  often  lo(da,(l  with  lo\e  upon  hi>  ninihei''-  lace,  piei'ced 
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b\-  the  darts  of  naked  savages  I  Beyond  the  site  of  this  his- 
toric pahice,  one  naturally  steps  into  the  spacious  square 
known  as  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  wliich  was  orii^inally  bounded 
at   one   extreniit\-   !)}■   the   Tuileries   and   at  the  other  by   the 

L  o  u  \"  r  e  .  In  the 
centre  of  this  area 
stands  an  arch  of 
triumph,  which,  like 
the  i^rander  one  in 
the  C  h  a  m  p  s  -  E 1  \-  - 
sees.  ^\'  a  s  erected 
by  Napoleon  I  as  a 
memorial  of  his  vic- 
tories. Upon  its 
front  of  polished 
marble,  surrounded 
b\'  statues  and  re- 
liefs commemorat- 
ing^ heroes  and  heroic 
deeds,  is  inscribed  a 
brief  record  of  the  wonderful  campaic^ns  of  P'lm  and  Auster- 
litz.  couched  in  those  i(lowin£^  words  which  \a[)oleon  knew 
so  well  how  to  employ  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  his  soldiers. 
I'he  bronze  steeds  now  attached  to  the  triumphal  chariot  arc 
not  the  ones  that  met  Napoleon's  c^^aze.  The  horses  which 
he  placed  here  were  brou_L;ht,  at  his  command,  from  X'enice, 
A\here  the\'  had  stood  for  centuries  abo\'e  the  portal  of  St. 
AIai-k"s  Cathedral;  but.  after  \\'aterlf)o,  they  were  restored  to 
their  old  ])o-ition  in  the  Cit\'  of  the  .Vdriatic. 

lU-yond  this  arch,  and  still  formiuL;'  the  eastern  Ijoundary 
of  the  Place  du  C'arrousel,  is  the  I'alace  of  the  Lou\'re.  There 
ai'c  ^onie  buildings  in  the  world  which  do  not  seem  the  prop- 
ei'ty  of  ;iii_\-  oiu:  nation.  They  beloni^"  to  mankind.  They  arc 
like  cathedrals,  c(jntinuall\-  open   to  all  worshipers, — the  rich. 
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the  poor,  the  i^raiul,  and  the  obscure.  One  of  these  is  the 
Louvre. — the  priceless  art  museum  of  1-^-ance.  It  si'ems 
needless  to  sa\-.  that  the  destruction  of  an_\-  one  of  its  defjart- 
ments — Sculpture,  PaintiuL;'.  or  Antiquities — would  be  an 
irre{)arable  loss,  not  only  to  the  {present  aL;e.  but  to  all  coming; 
generations:  yet  it  is  well  to  remember  that  there  ai'e  many. 
e\-en  among  the  l-'rench  people,  who  d(^  not  share  these  sen- 
timents. Xot  long  ago.  in  this  much  \"auntetl  nineteenth  cen- 
tur\-,  Contmunists  poured  petroleum  o\-er  this  edifice  and 
undermined  it.  intending  to  desti'o\-  it  with  powder.  It  is 
appalling  to  think  that  at  that  time  a  spark  could  have  pro- 
duced here  an  explosion  which  would  have  put  the  whole 
world  in  mourning.  As  it  was,  the  Lou\"ru  so  narrowly- 
escaped  destruction,  that  only  by  rare  fortune  do  \i>  w(^r! 
genius  still  re- 
main to  furnish 
joy  and  inspir- 
ation to  the 
world.  'A\'hat 
wa.^  the  moti\"e 
of  this  act  of 
sacrilege'"  one 
natural!}'  a>ks; 
for  in  1S70  the 
Louvre  was  not; 
and  h  a  d  not 
been  for  fully 
two  huiuired 
years,  a  rijsi- 
dence   of   roy- 

altw  'I"hc  cause  wa-  doubtle-s  that  sullen  hatred  felt  l)_\-  the 
lawless  and  (lepra\-ed  for  an_\-thing  which  ^eem^  to  them  sym- 
bolic of  a  class  >u])e'rior  to  themsel\-es  in  eultiii'e  and  iiitelli- 
ge-nce.      An    anarchist    recentl\-   e.\])i"es>ed    thi>    teeling    .it    his 
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trial,  when  he  cried  "  Let  us  destroy  everything  that  is  beau- 
tiful I  Let  us  spit  upon  everything-  that  cnsku'es  us  to  a 
I'athcrland  !    Long  live  anarchy  I  " 

This  sentiment  is  not  a  new  one.  Almost  all  the  finest 
pn^ofs  of  human   genius  since   the  dawn  of   history  have   been 

destro}'ed  by 
man.  It  \\' a s 
man  that  shat- 
tered Egypt's 
grandest  mon- 
oliths and  tem- 
ples; man  that 
destroyed  the 
Alexandrian  li- 
bra r}'  ;  man  that 
set  fire  to  "Di- 
ana's Miracle  " 
at  Epliesus; 
man  that  re- 
duced to  a  pa- 
thetic ruin  the 
matchless  works 
of  the  Acrop- 
olis; and  man 
that  smashed  to 
atoms,  or  left 
buried  in  the 
earth  for  cen- 
turies, the  statues  which  we  now  exhume  and  worshij)  as  our 
ni'xU.ls  of  the  Ijeautiful.  Trul\-.  one  sometimes  shudders  at 
the  rccoi'd  of  hi>  race  I 

()ni;  of  tin:  most  magnificent  apartments  rif  tlu-  Loiu're  is 
th(,'  fia!!"i'y  of  ,\])oIlo.  One  could  s])end  hours  in  this  room 
alone.     '1  hi'  ceiling  i->  in  itrr^elf  a  pictui"e-gallery. — each  painting 
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placed  there  in  a  gilded  frame.  I'pon  the  walls  are  life-size 
portraits  wrought  in  Ciobelin  tapestr\'.  In  the  glass  eases 
are  objeets  so  precious  tJKit  we  should  expect  to  see  thcni 
guarded  b\-  a  file  of  soldiers,  instead  of  b\'  the  one  attendant 
who  is  stationed  here.  For,  separated  from  the  visitor's 
fingers  b\'  only  a  thin  screen  of  glass,  we  see  the  diamond- 
hilted  sword  of  Bonaparte,  \-alued  at  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  the  sword  and  spurs  of  Charlemagne,  caskets  and 
gems  which  be- 
longed to  hh'cnch 
queens,  and  even 
the  famous  Re- 
gent d  i  a  m  o  n  d, 
valued  at  three 
million  dollars, 
and  considered 
one  of  the  finest 
in  the  wcn'Id. 

A  score  of  vol- 
umes might  be 
written  on  the 
treasures  of  the 
L  o  u  \'  r  e  w  h  i  c  h 
cannot  be  even 
mentioned  here  ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  alluding  to  the  most 
renowned  and  beautiful  of  all  its  relics  of  anti(|uit\\  — the 
\'enus  of  Melos.  One  can  ])ercei\'e  it  trom  a  (Hstance  ;  for 
the  ai)proach  to  it,  as  to  the  hallowed  shrine  of  some  di\inity, 
is  down  a  long  avenue  ol  sculpture.  It  seems  incredible  that 
as  recenth'  as  i820this  peerk'ss  ligui-e  la\'  buried  in  the  e'ai'th 
on  the  small  island  of  Melos  in  the  Meditenanean.  Shattei-ed 
b\-  some  bai'baric  hand,  it  had  been  buiaed  there'  !or  ])rol)- 
abl)'    foLU'teen    hundred    years;     but    when    discovered,    it    was 
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immediately  pur- 
chasedb}'thel*'rench 
G  o  y  e  1'  n  m  e  n  t  a  n  d 
placed  in  triumph 
here  in  an  apartment 
by  itself. 

The  unfortunate 
loss  of  the  statue's 
arms  pre\"ents  a  posi- 
ti\'e  knowledi^e  of 
its  original  attitude. 
Some  artists  think- 
that,  when  complete, 
it  represented  Lo\-e 
disarming  Mars, — 

the  god  of  war, — so  frequently  associated  with  hei"  in  statuary. 

In   that   case,  the  goddess  was,  perha[)s,  in  the  act  of  taking 

from    him    his   shield,  one  hand  gi'^isping  its  lower,  the   other 

its  ui)per  border,  while  the  chief  burden   rested   on   her  knee. 

Some,  on  tlic  contrary,  have  sui)posed   that   she  was  holding 

abo\'e  her  head 

the  api)le  \\-hich 

tlie  shepherd 

Pai'is  had  given 

her,  as  a  token 

of  her  preemi- 
nent   beauty. 

The  second  the- 
ory   fails,    how- 

e\'er.  to  account 

for    the    ])i-omi- 

nent  position  (jf 

th<:   left    limb, 

which  fa\-orsthe 
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idea  that  some  object  oriL]^iiKilly  rested  there.  Probalux-  the 
question  can  only  be  satisfactorily  determined  hv  ai)i)calinL:;- 
to  the  Ll,'(xldess  herself,  and  as  I  <;"azed  (M1  her  serene  and 
noble  beaut}-,  I  felt  inclined  to  murmur — 

O  _<j;o(l(lcss  of  that  C^irei'ian  i.-K- 

W'liose  sliorcs  tlic  blue   /l-'m-au  la\rs, 

Whdsc  cliffs  repeat   uitli  answeriiiL;  smile 
Tlu'ir  features  in  its  sun-kissed  ua\es! 


An  exile  fruni  tb\'  nali\e   place, 

W'e  \  iew  thee  in  a  nortliei'n  clime; 

Vet  mark  on  thy  majestic   face 
A  Lrlory  still   undimmed  by  Time. 

Throii^"h  those  calm   lips,  proud  ijoddess, 
sj)eak! 

Portra\'  to  us  tli\"  j,nirL;'eous  fane, 
Where   .Melian  lo\  rrs  thronged  to  seek 

Thine  aid,   Lo\e"s  paradise  to  gain; 

And  where,  as  in  tiie  s.iffron  east, 

Day's  jeweled   gates   were  (>])en  flung, 

With  stately  ])omp   tlu'  attendant  priest 
Drew  back  the   \eil  before  tliee  hung; 

And  when  the  (hiring  kiss  of  moi'n, 

I'~m|)urpling,  made   th\-  cliaimis  more  fair, 

Sweet  strains  from  luiseen  minstrels  born 
Awoke  from  dreams  the  perfumed  air. 

\'ouc]isafe  at  last  our  minds  to  free 

I-'rom  doubts  jx-i'taining  to  thy  charms' 

Tlie  meaning  of  thy  tx-nded   knee, 
The  secret  of  th\    \anished   ai'ms. 


\\'a>t    thou    in   tiuth   conjoined   with    Mais? 
l)id   th\-   fail'  hands   his  shield   embrace, 

The   sui'lace   of   wliosi'   golcjrn    bai's 
drew    lo\f|\    li-om   th\    ndiroicd    iace? 

( )r   was   it   some   bi'iglit   sci'oll   of   lame 
'Ihus    poi^cil    on    th\-    exiclidcd    knee, 

l'])iin    which    ihoii   did>-t    ti'.Kc   the    name 
(  )l    that   heric   god    so  dear   1o   ihcer 
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Whate'er  thou  hadst,  no  mere  delight 
Was  thine  the  glittering  prize  to  hold; 

Not  thine  the  form  which  met  thy  sight 
Replving  from  the  burnished  gold. 

Unmindful   what  thv  hands  retained, 
Tliy  iraze  is  hxed  beyond,  above: 

Some  (k-arer  objc-rt  ludd  unchained 
'Die  goddess  of  immortal   lo\e. 

We  mark  the  motion  of  thine  eyes, 
And  smile;   for,  held'st  thou  shield  or  scroll, 

A  tender  love-glance  we  surprise. 
That  tells  the  secret  of  thv  soul. 


IN   TIIF    LOLVKF- 


In  strollin;:^^  down  the  Riic  dc  Rix'oli,  one  sees  a  sinij^tilar 
statue  i-opre>entin_i4'  Jeanne  d'Arc,  bearin;^^  triiim])hantly  tlie 
-•tandai'd  of  the  I'\itherland  for  wliich  she  nobh'  Hx'ed  and 
bra\cly  dio'd.  ddiis  statue  is  to  me  one  of  tlie  most  remark- 
able  >i;^lits   in    Paris;    not   as  a   work   of  art,  for   it  has  many 
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faults,  but  on  account  of  the  sentiment  connected  with  it.  At 
least  one  wreath  of  flowers  is  alwa}'s  l\'inL^"  at  the  horse's  feet. 
Sometimes  there  are  no  less  than  twent\'  there,  each  one 
deposited  with  respect  and  rex'crence  b_\-  deputatie)ns  fi-om 
\-arious  pro\"inces  of  France.  The}-  siL;'nif\-  that  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  by  her  absolute  de\-otion,  unseltlshness,  and  mart\-r- 
dom  for  l-'rance,  is  the  personification  of  pure  patriotism, 
— Uauiour  dc  la  Patric.  It  is  a 
touchini^  fact  that,  standing,  as 
France  does  to-day,  well-nigh 
alone  in  Europe  as  a  great  re- 
public, she  honors  thus  her  medi- 
aeval heroine,  h'rom  the  material- 
istic skepticism  of  this  closing 
centur\-  this  tender  sentiment 
springs  like  a  lo\-ely  flower  from 
the  asphalt  of  the  pavement. 
IIea\-en  forbid  that  it  should  be 
destroyed  by  ridicule!  Mankind 
has  made  its  greatest  progress,  not 
through  the  agency  of  its  million- 
aires, but  b\'  the  unselfish  devo- 
tion of  its  poor  enthusiasts.  Na- 
poleon, that  master  of  the  art 
of  kindling  enthusiasm,  truly  said:  "Imagination  rules  the 
world.  " 

Not  far  from  this  statue  of  the  national  heroine  of 
France,  stands  the  world-renowned  Theatre  i^'rancais,  fre- 
c}uenlly  called  the  "House  of  Moliere."  To  tliose  who  lo\-e 
and  appreciate  dramatic  art,  the  nu-mories  of  tliis  building 
are  inspiring.  .V  score  of  years  before  the  pilgrims  landed 
upon  Plymouth  Ivock  this  theatre  was  in  existence,  ,ind 
was  for  some  time  managed  b\'  Molii-'re  himself.  In  1 70S, 
Voltaire's    last    [)lay    was    here    perfoi'med    ann'd    thundei-s    of 
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applause, — the  authcTr  him- 
selt,  then  se\"enty-f()ur  years 
of  age,  being  present ;  and 
on  this  stage  the  indefati- 
gable Moliere,  working  till 
the  last,  \\-as  stricken  with 
paralysis  and  died  within  an 
hour. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  un- 
derstand how  the  Theatre 
Francais  has  accjuired  its 
brilliant  reputation.  Its 
company  represents  the 
\-ery  best  that  study  and 
artistic  training  can  pro- 
duce in  I'h'ance.  Xo  care 
i-  omitted  b\-  its  directors  to  foster  genius  and  to  gi\-e  an 
opportunit}-  for  its  displa\'.  Its  humblest  actors  would  be 
star>  on  an\'  other  stage,  but  here  the\'  are  onh-  members  of 
a  brilliant  constellation.  I-A'en  the  part  of  a  lackey  is  here 
rendered  ^\"ith  consummate  skill.  In  order  to  become  an 
act')rin  thuThc- 
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atrc  I'rancais, 
f>ni;  mu<t  ha\'e 
gradiiatuil  from 
the  h'rcnch  Con- 
se  iwa  t  o  ry .  to 
w  h  i  c  h  one  is 
ad  milled  onl}' 
attei'  a  .-e\'e!"e 
ex  a  m  i  n  at  ion. 
'idien  a  jjiiblic 
t  I'i  a!  m  u  .-^t  he 
undergone   be- 
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fore  the  most  experienced  of  Paris- 
ian   critics.      Those  who   ]xiss   this 
successfulh-  hku"  be  accepted  at  the 
''  House  of  Mohere."  if  there   are 
vacant    pkices    there:    but    usual-ly 
the   caiuHdates    appear   for   a   time 
on  the  preparatory'  staLi;e  of 
the  ( )deon.     Moreox'er.  this 
theatre,   whicli    has  a   fund 
reser\'ed  for  pensions  to  be 
paid    to    its   retired   actors, 
is   subsicHzed    b\"  the  Gov- 
ernmcnt  as  a  means  of  na- 
tional echication,  and  a  cer- 
tain  numfx'r  of  the  chissic 
th'amas  of  R ac i ne.  Corn ei lie, 
and   Moliere   must    be   per- 
formeel  here  e\'ery  year. 

L)ii'ectl\-  behind  the  I'heatre  hh'ancais,  the  tourist  enters 
that  interesting  portion  of  old  Paris  kno\\-n  as  the  P.ihus 
Royal.  W  hen  this  magnificent  palace  was  the  home  of  the 
all-powerful  and  wil\'  Cardinal  Kichelit-ai  it  \\'as  natur.dlx'  called 

the  Palais  Car- 
dinal :  but ,  after 
his  death.  ha\'- 
ing  become  the 
])ro]'ei't_\'  ol  the 
King,  it  recei\ed 
tlu'  ro\-.d  title 
which  it  -till 
ri'tains.  Archi- 
tect u  rail  \-  tllL' 
Palais  l\o\-al  is 
little  cham'ed. 
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Its  arcades  are  the  same,  and  two  or  three  of  its  renowned 
cafes  remain.  But  tlie  glory  of  its  shops,  which  fort}'  }'ears 
aL;'!-)  were  unsurpassed  for  riclmess  of  disphu',  has  passed 
awa\'.  mcst  of  the  leading;'  jewelers  luu'ing  mi<i;rated  thence 
to  the  boulevards  or  to  the  Rue  de  la  Paix.  This  famous 
building;',  too.  althouL;"h  associated  with  some  of  the  most 
thi'iliinL;-    epochs   in    French    histoi'v,    was    set    on   fire   by  the 
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Communists,  and  narrowly  escaped  destruction,  toq-ethcr  with 
the  adjoininL^r  theatre  of  Moliere.  Idle  \\-orld  haixlly  apprcci- 
ale~  how  little  of  ancient  and  artistic  Paris  would  ha\"e  been 
Irft,  had    not   the   .anarchists   been    thwarted  in   theii-   liorrible 

dc-i;_;"ns. 

'  )]](:  hundi'ed  }'eai's  aj^'o  this  ii^'arden  formed  the  fa\'or!te 
rcndc/.x'ous  tor  re^pectaljh:  citizens,  who  here  discusset!  the 
affaii's  f)f  -;tate.  much  as  the  old  Athenians  did  within  their 
marl:it-])lace ;  and  here,  one  da)'  in  i  7S0,  the  tidin;_;'s  were 
proclaimed    that    !\Iirabeau's    famcnis   appeal  to  the    King'  had 
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met  with  an  insulting  answer;  that  between  Paris  and  \'er- 
sailles  were  massed  lifteen  regiments  of  foreign  mereencuies; 
and.  finally,  that  the  very  next  day  was  the  time  appointed 
for  the  people's  delegates  to  be  dispersed,  arrested,  (u-  impris- 
oned, according  to  their  notoriet}-;  while  an}-  persons  who 
resisted  were    to    be   merciless!}-    cut 

down  with  grape-shot.     There 

was   a   cr}-    of    indig- 
nation  \\hen   these 
^iL^  t     -.  ..  t,»i M-rl  '^■"'^^'^ll^^  facts  were  st.ited; 

and    one   \-oun"- 
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man.  named  Camille  Desmou- 

lins.    his   eyes    gleaming   with 

rage   and   tears,    sprang   upon 

a    table    in    this    garden,    and 

shouted  :  ' '  To  arms  I  To  arms  I 

This  \-er}-  night  the  Swiss  and 

German   troops  are   to   march  ini.  v;M>.nii  .<>;  i  \,x. 

hither  to  massacre  us.      W'c  ha\-e   but   oiU'   I'rcourse.       Tt   is  to 

defend  ourseh'cs  !  " "     Thi.-.  was  enough.      With  lightning  >])eed 

the  cr}'  ])assed   through    the   surging  crowd. —  "    To  arni>!     lO 

arm:-!"      A  sign  was  needed  to  distinguish   fi-icn(b  from  fors. 

I)esmoulin>  plucked  a  green  k:af  from  a  tree  aiul  ])l:icr(l  it  in  his 

hat.     This  was  the  origin  oi  the  ureen  cock.uh'.     Imniidiatelv 
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all  tiic  trees  in  the  garden  were  stripped  of  their  foliage.  The 
^\■ords  and  act  of  Desmoulins  had  in  a  moment  called  into 
existence  an  arm\-  and  a  uniform. 

In   the  \-er\'  heart  of   Paris  rises  one  of  the  most  imposing 
monuments    of    Purope. — the    X'endome    Column.      Pike    so 
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man)-  r)th.er  famous  features  of  the  Prench  metropolis,  it  is 
a  creation  of  the  first  Xapole(~)n.  l^^or  Bonaparte  ne\"er 
tliought  a  ti'ium])h  com])lete  till  he  had  rearud  a  monument 
t')  guard  its  mi'mory;  and  this  commemorates  the  \'ictor\-  of 
Au-terlit/. 

\<>  ont:  can  jxiss  this  column  without  admiration  and 
a-to!ii~hmcnt.  Idle  bronze  of  whicli  it  is  com])osed  was  fur- 
ni-licd  1)_\- Au-trian  and  !\u.---;ian  cannon  c;ii)tured  in  l)attle  b\' 
till-  l'"i"('nch  :  and  it^  entii'e  Kmgtli  from  l)a<c  to  sunnnit  is  co\-- 
cri  d  with  elaborate  bi'onze  figures  in  relief,  ft^rming  a  minia- 
ture ai-m\',  with  canncm,  horses,  and  accoutrements,  ascending; 
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in  a  spiral  path  to  the  colossal  statue  of  the  Emperor  abo\-e. 
The  tiLi'iire  on  the  suniniit  has  not  alwa\-s  stooel  here.  When, 
after  Waterloo,  the  l^ourbons  once  more  L;()\-crnecl  hh'ance, 
the\-  took  Napoleon's  statue  din\"n.  It  was  the  one  which 
repi'cscntec!  him  in  the  cocked  hat  and  old  ij,'ra\-  coat,  immor- 
talized on  man)-  a  hekl  of  \'ictor\-;  and  Loui>  Will  no 
douljt  belie\"ed  Chateaubriand's  woi'ds  were  true:  ""  If  that 
i;"ra\-  coat  and  hat  were  placed  upon  a  stick  and  planted  an\-- 
where  upon  the  coast  of  I'rance,  it  would  cause  all  hLurope 
to   run   to  arms   from   one  end  to  the  other."      Not  content, 


Ai;i)   i)i;s  1 1 


lioWL'\'cr.  with  the  remox'al  of  that  statue,  the  jjourhon^  put 
in  it-  place  a  monsti"ou<  llnir-dedi-^.  Ikit  tlii--  ci  Mnl)ii',it  ion 
of  the  (.;mblt,:m  of  tlu;  ISourbou  kamily  and  a  mcuini'ial  nf 
?\apoU;on  \\a-  -o  ab-urd,  that  Loui--  I'liiiippi-,  \-irldin'_;  \<<  tlie 
de-,ire    ot    the    people,   n(jt    ord}'    ci-ownrd    a;.;ain    ihi-    -li.itt   ol 
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triumph  with  the  present  fii^ure  of  Napoleon  ('clad,  less  appro- 
priate!}-, in  the  i;-arb  of  a  Roman  emperor),  but  e\-en  asked 
of  Eni^iancl  the  return  of  the  Emperor's  body  from  St. 
Melena.  This  monument.  to(^.  was  shamefully  treated  by 
th.e  Communists,  for  the\-  respected  nothing.  Religion, 
Art.  and  Ilistor\-  meant  nothing  more  to  them  than  they  do 
to  the  anarchists  of  to-day.  Hence,  animated  b}'  a  sense- 
less fury,  they 
pulled  o\'er  the 
entire  column, 
—  a  thick  bed 
of  tan  having 
been  pre\-iously 
laid  along  the 
street  to  miti- 
gate the  shock 
of  the  concus- 
sion. Happily, 
however,  the 
National  troops 
arrived  in  time 
to  pre\'ent  the 
destruction    of 

the  brduze  reliefs,  and   botli  the  column   and  the  statue  ha\-e 
been  carefully  rcstc^red. 

So  long  as  an}-  of  the  soldiers  wlio  had  served  under  Na- 
])olc(in  -ur\i\"ed,  the}-  al\\'a\->  came  here  on  the  Rm{)eroi's 
birtlula}-  and  on  the  anniversaries  of  his  great  battles,  and 
hung  upon  tlie  I'ailing  of  the  column  wreaths  of  nower>. 
I-,\en  now  >iich  scenes  are  not  uncommon.  The  onl}-  wonder 
i>  tiiiit,  in  the  wa\'e  of  Napoleonic  enthu>iasm  now  sweeping 
ru'er  l-'i'ance,  ^ucli  demonstrations  are  not  made  more  fre- 
cjui-tul\-.  (  )ne  recolli.cts  here  the  pathetic  woi'ds  of  Napo- 
leon"-^  s(jn,    who,  though    boi'ii    heir  to  a  colossal  empire,  died 
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virtuall}'  a  prisoner  in  Austria.  To  a  frieiul  who  was  return- 
ing" from  \'ienna  to  Paris,  he  nuirniured:  ''Sa\-  to  the  \'en- 
tlonie  Colunm  that  I  die  because  I  cannot  behold  it." 

hh'oni  this  historic  monument  a  few  steps  brings  one  to 
the  Bmilevards.  I  mean,  of  course,  the  Boulex'ards;  for 
tliouL^ii  there  are  man}-  new  ones  in  Paris,  the  distinctix'c 
name  refers   to   the   okl    ramparts   on    the   nortli,   which   were 


\ox\<^  since  transformed  into  a  h'ne  of  splenchd  tliorouc^'lifares, 
bei^inninc^r  at  the  Madeleine  and  endini^  in  the  Place  de  la 
]]a>tille.  No  photocjraphic  \'iew  can  do  them  justice:  but 
e\'ery  \'isitor  to  Paris  knows  that,  as  a  s[)ecimen  of  metropol- 
itan eleL;"ance  and  life,  they  are.  in  most  respects,  unetpialed 
in  the  w(jrld.  Through  them  for  many  hours  of  the  da\'  and 
ni_i;]it  ])ours  a  continuous  stream  of  restless  life,  between  a 
rare  display  of  jewels,  paintiiiL^s,  laces,  silk'-^.  and  countless 
father  fascinatif)ns,  which  ju>tif\-  the  witt)'  sax-iiii;'  of  X'oltaire: 
"/,<■  super  Jill, — chose  si  iicctssairc!^^ 
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Perhaps  the  first  feature  (^f  these  boulevards  to  impress 
the  tmiri-t  is  tile  width  of  their  sidewalks.  These  are  usuallx' 
thii'tx-  or  f(irt\'  feet  in  bi'eadth.  and.  ^\"hen  crowded  on  a 
Sunda\'  aftei'noon,  or  about  midni;_;ht  at  the  closing-  of  the 
theatre--,  the  lon^;  perspectixe  of  pedesti'ians  on  them  looks 
like  an  arm\-  marching"  ten  abreast.  Another  sti'iking  charac- 
teristic i-  the  throng  of  \-ehicles  between  their  curbs.  With 
the  exception  of  a  icw  omnibuses,  these  are  all  cabs  or  pri- 
\'ate  carriages.  One  stands  uj^on  the  curbstone  as  one  might 
linger  on  a  I'ixerdjank,  and  watches  the  swift  current  swee)) 
along  until  the  lirain  grows  wear\-  with  the  effort  to  imagine 
whence  and  whither. 

Wdio  can  foi'get  the  omnibuses  on  these  boulex-ards,  \\-ith 
the  ascending  stairwa\-  in  the  reai'.  leading  to  that  pcrambu- 
latin-'-   nost   of   obser\-ation    which    \dctor   Hugo  liked  so  well 
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that  he  would  often  speiul  lliere  liours  at  a  time'  T(^  aii 
Anieriean  the  Parisian  system  of  refusing"  achiiission  to  a 
public  x'ehicle  after  the  seats  are  filled  is  a  surprise.  llow  he 
misses,  at  first,  the  crowds  thai  in  his  natix'e  countr\-  walk 
upon  his  feet,  half-dislocate  his  knee-pans,  or  sit  upon  his 
lap  I  IIo\\-  lax  his  muscles  become  when  no  moi'e  foi-ccd  to 
use  his  aci'obatic  skill  in  clins^-ini;"  to  a  strap  when  the  New 
York  conductor  roars 
out :  "Hold  fast!  "  as  the 
cable-car  swings  around 
"Dead  [Man's  Cur\'e." 
In  Paris,  ^\hen  the  seats 
are  occupied,  the  little 
sii^ni  "  Couiplct''  inexor- 
abh'  keeps  out  all  intrud- 
ers. This  leads  some- 
times to  strani^e  mistakes 
on  the  part  of  tourists, 
one  of  ^\•hom  is  said  to 
ha\'e  declared:  "  I  luu'e 
\"isited  e\'ery  place  in 
Paris  except  Complet; 
but  whenex'er  I  have  seen 
an  omnibus  bearing"  that  name  it  would  not  stop  foi"  me." 
TIk:  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  Parisian  boule\ards  is 
the  life  in  their  cafes.  Sometimes  for  a  considerable  distance 
'jne  can  see  nr)thin_!_;'  in  the  lower  stories  of  the  l)uildinL;'s  but 
cafes. — all  Idazin^-  with  electric  liL^hts,  blushing-  in  L;or^"eous 
upholstery,  and  multi])lied  in  j^litteia'njj,"  miri'ors.  lielore  them 
on  the  spacious  sidewalks  are  numbciii'ss  littlo  lablrs,  where, 
on  a  pleasant  afternoon  or  (.'x-cninj^',  sit  hundiTcls  ol  wa'll- 
dressed  men  and  wcjmen,  lau^hin;^.  talkin;,';,  ])artakiii^  of 
r(;fi'(;-.hmcnts,  or  (in  a  state  of  traiKpiil  happine--  w  liieh  we 
Amei'ican^  with    nerves  can    hardU'  under^laiidi  ob--er\  iiiL;  the 
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crowd  forever  passing  at  their  feet.  The  sight  of  such  a 
boule\-ard  at  night  invariably  suggests  to  me  a  theatre,  the 
audience  of  ^\■hich  is  seated  in  a  dazzling  auditorium,  watch- 
inu"  the  actors  on  a  might\-  stage. 


AVEXIK    DH    L  OFEKA. 


It  is  not  strange  that  a  Parisian,  accustomed  to  the 
beaut}-,  luxur}',  and  gaiety  of  his  beloxxd  capital,  finds 
absence  fi-om  it  an  intolerable  exile.  ]\Iany  years  ago,  in  the 
cit\'  of  llano\-er.  Germany,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  poor 
old  l-"renchman  who  had  been  li\-ing  there  for  thirty  \-ears 
without  e\-er  ha\-ing  been  able  to  return  to  Paris.  i\t  last, 
ha\-ing  inherited  a  little  money,  he  went  loack  to  France.  I 
sa\\-  liim  subsecpiently  in  Paris,  and  he  told  me  that  his  joy 
liad  been  so  great  in  once  more  seeing  these  familiar  scenes 
that  he  had  actual)}-  fallen  ill  from  his  excitement  and  delight. 
He  was  then,  in  fact,  just  able  to  go  out  again,  and  I  would 
fre([uently   meet   him,  walking  slowly  up  and   down   the   long 
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alli'tS.  in  the  Garden  of  the  Tuilcries.  his  hands  ckisped  behind 
him.  a  cane  under  his  arm,  and  a  look  of  supreme  satisfaction 
on  his  face.  One  day  I  found  him  seated  at  a  httle  tabic  in 
front  of  owe  of  the  cafes  on  the  lx)ule\'ard  des  Italicns.  Point- 
iuLj  with  one  hand  to  the  brilliant  scene  before  him,  and  with 
the  other  hoUlinL;'  a  cop\'  of  the  Fi_i;iiro.  he  joyfully  exclaimed  : 
"Ah.  monsieur,  this  is  life!  this  is  life  I  1  am  }-(nin^-er  now 
b\'  twenty  \-ears  than  when  I  was  in  Cicrmany."  In  truth, 
there  is  something  exhilaratini;'  in  a  great  city.  One  ma\'  at 
times  grow  wear\-  of  its  restless  energ\-,  but  its  incessant 
acti\'it\"  cjuite  as  trequentl}'  ser\"es  as  a  tonic.      The  heart  Ijeats 
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fa'^ter.  the  cheeks  flush,  tlie  ste]^  is  (juicker.  aiid  one  catche'-  the 
eager  spirit,  the  eai'nest  i)usines-^  tone,  the  shai-p  deci'-ion, 
and  the  rapid  interchange  of  thought  so  chai':u  1  eri-^t  ic  of 
meti"(jpolitan  existence.      This   })artl\'  accounts   toi"  the  steady 
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mi-ration  from  country  to  city  wliich  has  marked  the  last  half- 
ccntun-.  Men  seek  the  intoxication  of  city  Hfe  as  they  do 
that  of  stroni;-  wine;  and.  having;-  tasted  of  the  stimukmt,  will 
not  le.ive   tlie   ixi\-ements   for  t;-reen   fields.      After  the  roar  of 

the  city  the  quiet  of  the 
C(~)untr\'  seems  to  them 
unbearable.  They  lo\-e 
the  contact  of  their  fel- 
low-men, the  w(Tnderful 
variet}'  of  sic^ht  and 
sound,  and  the  new  at- 
tracti(ms  that  always  seek 
a  cit\'  to  Ljain  a  hearinij 
and  a  reputation.  The 
heart  of  a  L^'reat  State  is 
like  the  heart  of  man, 
which  ne\'er  rests;  and 
its  streets  and  boulewards 
resemble  human  \"eins 
and  arteries  throup;h  which  the  warm  life-current  pulsates 
cea-cles-l\'. 

All  American  in  Paris  soon  percei\'es  that  the  I'.uropean 
idea  of  >ti-eet>  and  sidew.alks  is  \-er\-  different  fi'om  his  own. 
With  us  tin-}-  are  thoi-()Ui:^hfares.  nothing;'  more. — a  means  of 
L;oinL;"  Irom  one  point  to  another.  l)Ut  in  k^ui'ope.  and  }Xirtic- 
u'.arl\-  in  P;ii-i<.  the\-  ;ire  places  of  recreation,  where  one  meets 
friend-.   p;u't;ikes  of  li^iit  refreshments,  and  obserx'es  life. 

.Anotliei'  ])eculiai-it\-.  not  onl\-  of  the  bouk:vai'ds,  but  of 
almo-l  ail  Pari-ian  -treets.  is  tlua'r  i^aily  ]);iinted  met;d  kioscpies. 
'liit-e  ;irr  attractive  e-wn  1)\- d;i\- ;  but  in  the  ex'em'ni;-  the\' are 
e--]j'-eia'.:\-  pict ui'e-'pu-.  -ince  the\-  are  li^'hted  fi'oni  within, 
an<l  with  tlirir  multicolored  ])anes  of  L^iass  re-;emble  mammoth 
(  liiU'--.'  l;MitiTn-  placed  upon  the  LM'ound.  In  e;ich  of  them 
a  woman'-    head    emerges  fi'om   a  mass  of  newspai)ei"s.  book's, 
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and  rail\va\'  i:^uidcs:  for  these  kiosques  are  the  news-stands  of 
the  city,  at  once  con\-enient,  useful,  and  artistic.  In  fact, 
one  cannot  speak  too  highh-  of  tlie  artistic  forms  in  which 
coninionphice  objects  in  Parisian  streets  are  cast.  Theatric. d 
proL;ranimes,  for  example,  are  displa\-ed  on  prett\-  circular 
towers  instead  of  monstrous  bill-boards  of  unfinished  wood, 
and  even  the  lamp-j)osts  are  (^f  ornamental  bronze,  each  one 
a  woi-k.  not  merel\'  of  utility,  but  of  beaut}'. 

The  streets  themseh'cs,  like  those  of  most  European 
cities,  are  admirabl)'  paved,  and  on  the  corner  of  each  one, 
howex'er  small,  is  seen  its  name  in  large,  white  letters  on  blue 
enamel.  Tlie  buildings,  too,  instead  of  being  painfidl)- 
irregular,  ha\-e  a  uniform  height;  and,  best  of  all,  the  hideous 
telegraph-})oles,  \\'hich,  in  our  avenues,  often  rise  like  gallows 
to  destro}'  their  beauty,  are  wholly  wanting  here,  since,  for 
ap[:)earance  as 
well  as  for  safe- 
t}".  all  wires  in 
Paris  are  put 
u  ndergrnund. 
The  most  prom- 
i  n  e  n  t  p  o  i  n  t 
on  the  Grand 
])o  u  !e\'ai'ds  is 
tile  Place  d  e 
V(  )pera.  —  em- 
belli-^lled  by 
the  won(Krful 
A  cad  e  m  \'  of 
M  u  sic.   w  h  i  ch 

in  its  \'a-l  ])roportions  and  magnificent  decorations  is  unsur- 
passed b\'  aiu'  similar  structure,  not  excepting  e\'en  the  splen- 
did ()])e-ra   House  and    1  lu.-ati'e  of  X'ie'iina. 

Tlie  situation  (A   this    Pari^i.in    re-m[)le  of    Mu>ic  could  not 
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be  inipro\-ctl.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  Paris;  and  if  the 
]k)ulc\ards  ina\-  be  compared  to  an  outstretched  neckhice,  the 
Place  de  1' Opera  is  its  medallion,  of  which  the  Opera  House 
itself  is  the  resplendent  gem.  The  choice  of  this  most  valu- 
able >ite  f(^r  such  a  purpose  is  an  admirable  illustration  of  the 
\\a\'  in  which  the  municipal  government  of  Paris  looks  to  the 
])ermanent  embellishment  of  the  city  rather  than  to  the  sav- 
ing of  a  little  money  at  the  cost  of  symmetry  and  beauty. 
Thus,  in  the  \-er\'  heart  of  Paris,  a  large  tract  of  territory 
was  taken  by  eminent  domain.  Buildings  were  swept  away, 
streets  were  ccMiipletely  changed,  and  finally  the  imposing 
Ax'enue  tie  1' Opera  was  cut  through  narrow  streets  and  shops 
for  nearh-  a  mile,  connecting  thus  the  Lou\-re  and  the  Academy 
of  Mu>ic,  and  displaying  the  latter  to  the  best  possible 
ach'antage.  Subsequently,  of  course,  the  land  on  each  side 
of  the  a\'enue  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Opera  House  in- 
creased enormously  in  value.  We  often  practically  hide  our 
liand-^ome  edifices  b\-  giving  them  no  perspecti\'e,  wedging 
them  in  ann'd  a  multitude  of  other  structures;  or,  through  a 
false  economy,  we  make  the  rear  of  public  buildings  of  a 
chL-ai)er  matei'ial  than  their  facades.  Not  so  in  Paris.  The 
Opera  House  is  surrounded  by  some  of  the  finest  of  Parisian 
th(.)ri)ughfares.  Xo  narrow  alleys  cluster  in  the  rear,  where 
"supers"  make  their  exits  and  their  entrances.  Xo  low 
saloDii--  cling  to  its  walls  like  barnacles.  It  stands  alone, 
imp()>ing  and  majestic,  possessing  its  own  pri\-ate  courtyard 
like  the  ai'ea  of  a  castle.  The  color  of  the  stone  of  which  it 
i--  ci)in])o>cd  is  not  so  clear  and  creamy  as  it  was  a  score  of 
\-ear-.  ago,  but  nothing  can  detract  from  the  harmonious  out- 
liiu/s  of  iIk:  edifice  itself.  71ie  gilded  harp  which  the  colossal 
statue  of  ,\poll(j  holds  at  such  a  dizzy  height,  rcfiects  the 
nioi-iiiiig  sun  an  hour  before  its  radiance  falls  upon  the  stairway 
leading  to  tlu;  ])ortals.  On  each  side  of  the  roof,  gigantic 
f<jrms   in    bronze   cut   their  triumphant   silhouettes  against  the 
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sky.  The  dome  resembles  an  imperial  coronet.  belo\\'  ^\■hich 
is  dispku'ed  the  beautiful  facade,  adornetl  with  fine  C(^rin- 
thian    colunins.    marble    busts    of    celebrated    musicians,    and 
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ace.  over  whose  surface  none  miii^ht  pass  save  those  whose 
names  were  written  in  the  Goklen  Book  of  \'enetian  nobihty. 
At  all  e\"ents.  only  the  richest  and  most  elegant  costumes 
seem  worth\'  to  adorn  this  i;iittering  expanse;  for  the  broad 
steps  ai'e  solid  blocks  of  snow-white  marble,  the  balustrades 
arc  matle  of  on\-x  or  of  alabaster,  while  banisters  of  jasper 
rest  on  pedestals  of  malachite. 

After  ascending  a  few  steps  of  this  staircase,  one  reaches 
a  })!atf<>rm  where  the  path  di\'ides  to  the  right  and  left,  ap- 
parentK'  at  the  command  of  two  colossal  car\-atides  in  bronze. 
Iktween  their  ponderous  forms  one  sees  the  entrance  to  the 
amphitheatre  and  parcpiet,  and,  looking  higher,  disco\-ers 
numerous  bronze  balconies,  as  delicately  wrought  as  per- 
forated screens,  and  scores  of  monolithic  columns  of  polished 
granite  or  jasper  from  Mont  Blanc.  When  one  has  stood  by 
one  of  these  balconies  at  the  close  of  an  opera,  and  watched 
the  brilliant  throrig  descending  amid  a  blaze  of  light,  he  has 
beheld  a  sight  unequaled  in  the  world. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  every  one  who  leaves  this  building 
after  a  performance  is  thoroughly  satisfied  with  all  that  he  has 
seen  and  heard.  It  is  true,  one  does  not  alwa}'s  find  upon 
the  stage  stars  of  extraordinary  brilliancy;  but  the  French 
claim,  with  reason,  that  it  is  not  meteors,  but  fixed  constella- 
tions, that  constitute  a  firniamcnt.  Therefore,  the  troupe  of 
singers  here  is  not  like  a  flock  of  migrator}-  birds,  pausing  for  a 
few  nights  in  a  temporary  resting-place,  but  is  a  well-trained, 
permanent  organization,  whose  \"oices  and  peculiarities  be- 
come so  thorough]}-  adai)ted  to  each  other  that  they  at  last, 
togetlier  with  the  orchestra,  produce  the  impression  of  one 
gr.uid.  h.irmoniou>  in^ti'ument  of  sound. 

'I"he  iriost  elabni-atel}-  decorated  a})artment  in  this  building- 
is  il>  to}-ei'.  Such  corridors  are  far  moi'e  used  in  I'lur()[)ean 
places  nt  amu-ement  than  in  Amei-ica.  The  reason  is  ob\i- 
ous.       In    kuropean   theatres,    although    the  inter\-als  between 
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the  acts  are  usuall}-  lonq'er  tliaii  our  own,  there  is  nex'er  aii\' 
music  to  reHe\'e  tlie  techuni  of  waitiivj,'.  llence,  ahnost  as  a 
matter  of  necessit}'.  s}:)ectators  lea\'e  their  seats  and  sti'ol! 
about  until  the  warnini^  stroke  recalls  them  for  another  act. 
This  custom  is  often  insufferably  wearisome  to  a  for^'i^ner, 
who  finds  himself  in  the  _<4"ay  multitude  a  perfect  strani^er, 
expei'iencini;'  all  the  miseries  of  a  ball  or  Ljrand  rece])tion, 
with  none  of  their  redeeming 
featui'es. 

The   eastern    terminus   of  ^, 

the  l)Oule\-ards  is  the  Place 
de  la  Bastille.  Here  stood, 
a  centui'}'  ago,  that  strong- 
hold of  t\-rann}-  and  cruelt}-, 
the  a.nni\-ersary  of  whose  de- 
struction by  the  people  is 
the  great  national  festival  of 
hh'ance. 

The  l^astille  was  an  enor- 
mous edifice  of  stone,  sur- 
rounded by  a  massix'c  wall 
one  hundred  feet  in  height, 
fifteen  feet  thick  at  the  top 
and  fort}'  at  the  base.  Abox'e 
this  rose  in  gloom}'  grandeur  eight  huge  towers.  The  whole 
was  encircled  b}'  a  moat  one  hundi'ed  and  twent}'  teel  in 
width  and  twent}'-fi\'e  feet  dee]).  Vnv  more  than  fi\e  hun- 
dred }'eai's  thi>  monument  of  t}'i'ann}'  had  I'ested  on  the  bre.rst 
f)f  hrance,  and  it  i>  not  exaggeration  1o  sa}' that  the  instances 
of  hoi'rible  injustice  k'uown  to  ha\-e  bixMi  pei-])i't I'ated  within 
its  walN  mot  to  mention  ci'ime>  which  found  no  jihice  m]ioii 
the  ])age  of  hi-4or\'i  would  fill  ;i  xolunie.  '1  he  dim;:/'oii>  ,  >\ 
the  P)a-tiile-  wei'e  ^linu'  with  the  mould  'A'  a'_;e-..  ll)e\-  -wai-nied 
with    ■cermin,    and   onl\'   a  few   ia\'-.    of    li-lii    sioie    in    thi-owgii 
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narrow  clefts  in  the  thick  wall.  Xo  fresh  air  could  find  an 
entrance  there,  to  purif\-  cells  foul  with  corruption.  It  seems 
incredible  that  this  hu^e  emblem  of  despotic  power  could 
have    been    taken    by   the   people.        The    <;arrison    had    every 

advantaL^^e,  for, 
through  loop- 
holes in  the  wall, 
it  fired  directly 
on  the  masses 
that  assailed  it. 
On  the  other 
ON  Tin-  cHAMis-KiYSEKs,  haud.thc  bullets 

of  the  pt^pulace  struck  harmlessly  against  the  solid  masonry. 
In  a  short  time,  one  hundred  and  eighty  of  the  crowd  were 
dead,  while  onh'  one  of  the  garrison  was  slain.  Yet  this 
massacre  was  not  in  \'ain.  There  were  among  the  garrison 
French  sc)ldiers  whose  sympathies  were  in  favor  of  the  people. 
At  sight,  then,  of  this  slaughter  of  their  fellow-citizens,  they 
summoned  the  Go\-ernor  of  the  Hastille  to  surrender.  This 
man.  who  knew  that  he  was  hated  for  his  cruelt}'  and  a\'arice, 
saw  that  in  either  e\'ent  his  fate  was  sealed.  His  decision 
was  therefore  prompt  and  terrible.  Seizing  a  lighted  torch,  he 
ru>hed  into  the  powder-magazine.  There,  almost  within  his 
reach,  \\'as  enough  powder  to  blow  the  l^astille  and  its 
enx'irons  to  atoms,  and  bur\-  fifty  thousand  people  in  its 
ruin>.  .\  moment  more  and  this  teri'ific  catastrophe  might 
ha\e  occurred.  Hut  two  soldiei's  thre'w  themseh'es  be- 
t\\(en  him  and  the  ca>ks  of  powder.  ;ind  (h'o\'e  him  back  with 
ba)onits.  At  la-t.  a  ])istoI  at  his  head,  he  signed  a  note  of 
ca])it  ulation.  'I  lie  bridge  wa>  lowei'ed.  A  li\'ing  deluge  of 
the  po])ul,u'e  lai-hed  ox'er  it.  The  Hastille  was  taken,  and  its 
pri-oiier--  were  --et  fi'ee. 

Imil    tlii^  w  a^  not    e-nough.      The  hoi-rible  prison  was  to  be 
de-^ti'oyed.       It  niu>t  ha\'e  been  a  soul-stirring  spectacle, — that 
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of  the  population  of  Paris  tearing'  clown  this  fortress,  in  which 
had  been  immured  se)  man\-  innocent  \'ictims.  During;'  a 
}'ear"s  time  it  was  co\-ered,  day  after  day,  with  men,  women, 
and  even  children.  toiliuL;'  with  inexpi'essible  ardor  ami  enthu- 
siasm. And  when  at  last  it  had  really  disa[)peared.  then,  on 
the  site  of  dark  and  loathsome  duni;'eons,  this  spacious  scpiare 
was  opened  evermore  to  the  sweet  liL^'ht  anil  breath  oi  heaven, 
while  many  of  the  stones  composing"  the  Bastille  itself  were 
formed  into  a  bridi^-e  spanning"  the  Seine,  and  are  thus  daily 
tramphxl  under  foot  by  thousands  of  liberated  rh'enchmen. 
At  present,  too,  the  site  of  the  J^astille  is  marked  b}'  a  stately 
column  crowned  by  a  ^L^'ilded  fi^aire  of  Liberty,  holding;'  in  one 
hand  a  torch  and  in  the  other  a  broken  chain. 

The  western  boundary  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  is  no 
less  attracti\'e  than  those  which  ha\'e  been  mentioned.  .\s 
the  square  itself 
is  easih'  the  first 
of  city  areas,  so 
the  promenade  of 
the  Champs-Kly- 
sees,  wh  ich  be- 
i^lns  at  this  point, 
is  the  most  im- 
posiuL,^  of  all  a\'e- 
nues.  The  loni^ 
persj)ective  of  the 
I-~l\'S!an  I'^ields 
upon  a  .Sunda\', 
or  a  h()b\la\',  is 
the  most  [)erfcct 
spectacle  of  the 
kind  that  any  city  in  the  world  can  show.  ( )n  thi^  a--ci.-ndin;4 
plane,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  K:m;lh,  one  i^azes  then  upon  a 
niovin</   h(jst    of   horses,  cari'iaLies,  and    I'idei'^,   ikinked   on   the 
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rii;"ht  and  left  b\'  a  still  larger  army  of  pedestrians,  behind 
^\•!lonl  are  acres  upon  acres  of  delig-htful  shade-trees,  cafes, 
wallas,  and  open-air  theatres. 

Dui'inL;'  the  ila_\-time.  most  of  the  places  of  entertainment 
here  lie  dormant,  but  when  the  enchantress,  Night,  waves 
o\er  them  her  sable  wand,  they  spring"  into  activity  and 
splendor.  Rows  of  electric  lights  not  only  flood  them  with 
illumination,     but    spell     out    their    names    and    programmes 

in  characters 
o  f  f  i  r  c .  I  n  a 
word,  the  I-21ys- 
ian  l^^ields  of 
P  a  r  i  s  f  o  r  m  a 
vast  n  e  t  w  o  r  k 
of  light  and 
music,  within 
whose  glitter- 
ing meshes  hun- 
dreds assemble 
to  enjoy  a  long 
nocturnal  fes- 
tival. At  the 
summit  of  this 
promenade  rises 
the    crowning 

obji-ct  in  its  long  ]:)ers]X'Ctive,  the  Ai'ch  of  Triumph  o(  the 
Star.  The  reason  foi'  its  name  is  e\ident.  \\hen  one  considers 
it,--  ])o>ition  :  for,  from  tliis  as  a  centre.  I'adiate  like  the  points  of 
a  >tai",  no  less  than  twe-Ue-  grand  a\'enues,  each  one  of  which 
is  so  s])acious  and  majestic  as  not  to  lose  much  In'  compar- 
ison with  tile  ( "liainps- l'J\-sces.  It  was  a  sti'oki'  of  genius  to 
jjjacr  this  Arch  of  TiTimph  hei'i'.  Its  situation  at  the  union 
of  twcl\a'  stalcK'  a\'i'nurs,  each  of  which  swet'])s  a\\'a\'  as 
grandl\-  a-  tlu-  radiance  of   a  search-liLiht  on  the  sk\-  at    ni^'ht 
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is  unsurpassed,  and  makes  the  approach  to  Paris  from  this 
side  the  niost  imposing  in  the  world.  The  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde at  one  ext remit)', 
— the  (jate  of  Triumph 
at  the  (Uher,  and  the 
C  h  a  m  p  s -  Ml y  sees  b  e  - 
tween  them, —  these 
iovm  a  trio  that  defies 
comparison.  To  say 
that  this  is  the  "grandest 
triumphal  arch  e\"er 
constructed  is  a  strong 
statement  ;  but  it  is 
literallx"  true.  One  is 
obliged  to  use  superla- 
ti\'es  in  Paris.  Built  in 
the  st\'le  of  the  old 
Roman  arches,  it  never- 
theless surpasses  them 
in  its  pro[)ortions  and  in  the  superb  effect  that  it  produces. 
As  is  well  known,  it  was  erected  in  memor\-  of  Xa[)oleon's 
victories;  in  fact,  its  corner-stone  was  laid  upon  the  anni\-er- 
sary  of  the  Em[)eror's  birthday.  ^Vround  the  summit,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  abox'C  the  pa\'ement,  is  a  series  of 
medallions,  each  of  which  bears  the  name  of  some  imi)ortant 
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battle-field  :  and  on  the  sides  are  numerous  marble  tableaux 
in  relief.  portra\'inL,r  notable  events  in  Bonaparte's  campaigns. 
On  each  of  the  pilasters  is  a  colossal  group  of  statuary,  the 
most  remarkable  of  wdiich  portrays  France  calling  on  her  chil- 
dren to  take  arms 
in  her  defense.  .Vn- 
other  represents 
Napoleon  crowned 
by  X'ictory.  Be- 
side him  kneels  a 
su})j)liant  figure, 
s}-mbolic  of  a  van- 
quished nation  ;  be- 
hind him 
His- 


tory records  his  ex- 
ploits on  her  tab- 
lets :  while  o\'er  him 
triumphant  l"\ame 
prDclaims  them  to 
the  world.  Vet  the 
re\ol\-ing  wheel  of 
fortune,  tunud  by  the 
hand  of  Time,  brings 
strange  re\'ei'>als  and  re- 
\'enges.  d'hu.-.  in  I  S  14. 
under  thi-;  then  unhni.-^hed  gate  ad\-ance(l  the  allied  armies  to 
celehi-ate.  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  the  downfall  of  the 
fir~t  X.ipolcon  ;  and,  in  1S71,  the  soldiei's  of  Prussia  came  as 
far  ;i^  ihi^  arch,  to  L-mphasize  their  triumph  ox'er  hd'ance  by 
the  iri\a-ion  of  her  capital. 
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Standini^  beside  this  noble  y,"ate  on  a  pleasant  summer 
afternoon,  and  watehing  countless  carria^^'es  roll  westward 
from  the  cit}-.  one  natural!}-  asks  himself:  "Where  are  these 
people  goiuL;"  in  such  numbers?"  It  is  easily  explained. 
Their  destination  is  the  Bois  de  Bouloi^iie,  the  cliarmiuL;"  park 
so  dear  to  all  Parisian  hearts.  If  one  knows  Paris  customs 
well,  he  can  encounter  in  the  Bois  almost  all  the  distin^aiished 
people  of  the  French  metropolis.  P'or  e\-ery  one  comes  here. 
The  onl\-  cjuestion  is.  just  when  to  find  them.  Sti-ani^'ely 
enoui^h.  the  morning  hours  are  the  ones  when  the  m(\st  aris- 
tocratic ladies  o{  Paris  take  their  drives  and  \\alks  in  the  Bois. 
Foreign  pleasure-seekers  usuall}'  make  their  appearance  in  the 
afternoon  ;  but  between  ten  and  twelve  in  the  forenoon  these 
avenues  are  comparati\'ely  deserted,  save  by  equestrian 
officers,  ladies  of  rank,  or  gentlemen  of  leisure.  It  is  a  pretty 
feature  of  the  Bois,  that,  though  so  fashionable  and  crowded 
in  certain  parts,  a  few  steps  from  the  thoroughfares  \\ill  bring 
one  into  rustic  scenes,  where  one  is  apparenth'  a  hundred 
miles  removed  from  the  great  capital.  It  is  in  such  places 
that  I  ha\-e  often  watched  the  haj^py  family  life  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  French. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  base  one's  opinion  of  domestic  life 
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ill  I'rancc  on  no\'cls  of  a  certain  character.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  sii^dits  in  T" ranee  is  the  fiHal  respect,  reverence,  and 
lo\-e  shown  by  a  son  or  daughter.  In  no  country  in  the 
world  are  parents  and  children  seen  more  frcciuently  enjoying 
life  together,  in  many  instances  deriving  pleasure  from  sim- 
ple things  which  we  regard  as  valueless, — just  as  I-'rench 
cooks  will  make  a  most  delicious  meal  from  food  that  we 
woidd  discard. 

Upon  a  little  island  in  the  centre  of  the  Seine  stands  the 
hi^t(.)l■ic  church  of  Notre  Dame.  The  situation  of  this  cathe- 
dral maI■k^  the  cradle  of  the  present  cit}'.  Two  thousand  \'ears 
ago.  both  sides  of  the  river  were  lined  with  forests,  and  on 
tlii-^  i>land  were  the  primitix'e  dwellings  of  the  warlike  tribe 
which  wa^  \'an<|uished  with  difficult)'  b\"  C<'esar  in  his  concjuest 
ot  (iaul.  '{"he  name  of  these  bra\'e  wai'riors.  the  "I'ai'isii."  is 
--till  I'cpcated  dail\-  in  the  words  "Pai'ls""  and  "Parisian;"  xwt 
J-"i'cnchiiicn  nix'd  not  blush  at  such  a  dei'ix'ation,  for  the 
I'ai'i-ii  di-])la\-ed  the  utmost  courage  in  their  conllict  with  the 
koman-^,  and  the  totimoiu'  of  their  concjueror  i>  that  not  a 
daiil  al)andom;d  ln\-.  post.  I)ut  that  all  of  theni  were  sur- 
roun(K:d  and  -lain,  to'^cther  with  their  a-wd  chief. 
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The  Cross  of  Christ  has  replaced  both  the  altar  of  those 
barbarians  and  the  temple  built  here  l)\'  the  Romans.  Vov 
more  than  se\'en  hundred  years  prayers  ha\'e  ascended  from 
this  shrine  to  Ciod.  What  memoiaes  are  a\v;d<ened.  there- 
fore, b\-  the  sii;"ht  of  these  scpiare  towers  I  What  scenes  they 
ha\"e  looked  down  upon  tlurin^"  these  ex'cnttul  centuries! 
To  reca;)itulate  them  all  \\'ould  practically  be  to  u,"i\'e  the 
historx-  of  hh'ance.  I'^or  example,  above  the  pointed  door- 
wa\-s,  filled  with  sculptured  forms,  stands  a  loni;"  line  of 
statues  representiuLj  old  French  kings.  The  figures  them- 
seh'cs,  howex'er,  are  not  ancient;  for,  at  the  time  of  the 
Re\"olution    the   originals  were   broken  in  pieces   b_\-  the   mob. 
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That  \\a-  a  gloomy  ])eriod  in  the  history  ol  Xotri'  l)ame. 
.Not  onl_\'  were  the  statues  of  her  kings  desti'o\-ed:  Religion, 
too,  was  banished  fi'om  this  ancient  fAUc.  It  w  a>  con\ei1ed 
into  a  Tem])le  of  l\at  ionali^m.  and  in  the  e'eremon)-  ot  its 
dedication    for    this    purpose,  a  woman    of   douhttul    chaiacter 
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impersonated  here  the  Goddess   of    Reason.       One    recollects 

with  g-ratitude  whose  hand  it  was  that  opened  this,  and 
countless  other  churches,  once  more  for  religious  worship; 
whose  \-oice  it  was  that  summoned  from  French  dungeons 
faithful  priests,  who,  far  too  conscientious  to  abjure  their 
faith,  had  languished  there  for  years;  and,  finally,  whose 
mind   it   was   that   recognized   the   need   of   a   religion  for  the 

nation,  and   re- 
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established  it 
throughout  the 
empire.  It  was 
the  hand,  the 
voice,  and  the 
mind  of  the  first 
Napoleon.  This 
old  cathedral  is 
a  noble  speci- 
men of  Gothic 
architecture. 
The  long-drawn 
aisles,  the  fluted 
columns,  the  delicately  pointed  arches,  the  lofty  intersections 
of  the  nave  and  transepts,  the  splendid  windows  of  stained 
glass,  through  ^\■hich  the  sunlight  falls,  apparently  with  the  ruby 
and  golden  tints  of  autumnal  leaves, — all  these  appeal  to  us  with 
a  nn-sterious  charm  that  makes  us  speak  in  softer  ton.es.  And 
yet,  it  is  not  so  much  the  architecture  that  thus  mo\'es  us  as 
it  is  tlie  memory  of  all  that  has  occurred  here  during  seven 
centui-ics, —  the  baptisms,  the  marriages,  the  burial  ser\-ices, 
the  splendid  ])ageantry  of  royal  weddings  and  of  coronations, 
the  \'oiccs  whicli  ha\'e  echoed  here,  the  men  and  wf)men  who 
ha\'e  ti'od  this  ])a\'ement,  and  wliom  these  \x'ry  columns  have 
sei.-n  onu:  and  go  Ukc  insects  fluttering  for  a  moment  on  the 
inccn-^--la(l(.Mi  air. 
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The  tourist  will  be  \\-ell  rei)aitl  if  he  ascends  the  towers  of 
Notre  Dame  to  i^ain  a  coniprehensi\-e  \-ie\v  of  Paris.  Directly 
beneath  him  he  discerns  the  Seine,  which  here  shoots  onward 
like  an  arrow  under  bow-shaped  brid_L;-es,  dixidiuL;'  palaces  and 
g-ardens  in  its  lli^'ht.  Outlined  distinctl\-  a-'ainst  the  sky, 
althou<;ii   two   miles   distant,  is  that   recent  accjuisition  of  the 

French  metropolis,        

'■  The  path  of  pro-       j 


'■  is  always  strewn 
and  falsified  predic- 
cess  of  the  Eiffel 
this  statement, 
erect  it  met  at  first 
sit  ion.  Hundreds 
ac^ain. st  it  in  the 
iuL;"  that  it  would  be 
city.  The  effect 
howc\'er.  cpiitc  the 
lossal.  but  not  in- 
diel  arches  are  pro- 
beautiful.  It  is  a 
and   licfhtness;    the 
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— the  I'dtTel  Tower. 
Lli'ess."  it  is  said, 
with  discarded  fears 
tions.""  The  sue- 
To  wer  illustrates 
The  proposal  to 
with  violent  oppo- 
united  to  protest 
name  of  art,  declar- 
a  blemish  to  the 
of  the  structure  is, 
contrary.  It  is  co- 
artistic.  It.^  splen- 
dii^ious,  and  yet 
miracle  of  strcni^th 
oftiest     structure 
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c\"ci'  reared  b\-  man.  yet  graceful  and  symmetrical  from  base 
to  summit.  Xot  only  did  it  form  the  chief  attraction  of  the 
I'ai'is  ICxposition.  but  it  still  remains  a  permanent  object  of 
embellishnient,  \'isited  in  summer  e\"ery  da\-  b\-  hundreds,  who 
are  C()n\'e}-ed  in  ele\'ators  to  its  different  stories. 

It  is  astonishing  to  learn  that  forty  draughtsmen  \\'orked 
foi"  two  \-ears  on  the  fifteen  thousand  different  sections  of  this 

tower,  each  of 
which  required  a 
separate  design, 
exact  to  the  one 
hundredth  part 
of  an  inch.  In 
o  n  e  hour,  t  w  o 
thousand,  three 
hundred  persons 
can  be  lifted  by 
the  elex'ators  to 
the  first  and  sec- 
ond galleries  and 
seven  hundred 
and  fifty  to  the 
top.  Upon  the 
ste|)-<,  and  in  its  corridors,  restaurants,  shops,  and  theatre,  ten 
thousand  ])eople  can  assemble  at  one  time.  When  crowded, 
therefore,  the  I^iffel  Tower  is  lik'e  a  \'ertica!  cit\'. —  a  n^ictrop- 
olis  in  a  IuIk'.  a  tliousand  feet  in  lengtli,  and  ii'ttei's  ])osted 
tlici'e  b_\-  its  ai'rial  citizens  descend  and  go  foilh  to  the  world 
b\-  all  the  dail\-  mails. 

Lool.;ing  down  fi'om  the  F.iffel  Tower,  one  sees,  not  far 
awa_\-,  a  building  which,  in  ai'chitectural  design,  has  few  superi- 
ors in  I'ari.-^.  —  thi:  I'alace  of  the  Trocadero.  jXlthough 
de>igm;d  as  oni'  of  the  features  of  the  Exposition  in  liSjS,  it 
still  l(jrm:^  (jne  of  the  permanent  attractions  of  the  city.       How 
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Avell  French  artists  understand  the  art  of  utiHzini^-  perspective  I 
The  gradual  approach  to  this  imposing  structure  is  rendered 
beautiful  by  a  most  skillful  and  harmonious  grouping  of  How- 
ers.  lawns,  and  fountains;  and  when,  on  festal  nights,  like 
that  of  the  14th  of  July. — the  anni\-ers;ir}-  of  tlie  taking  of 
the    Bastille. — the  p.dace  and   cascades  are   all  illumined,  the 
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effect  can  ne\'er  be  forgotten.  The  name.  Trocadero.  is 
deri\-ed  trom  a  S])anish  fort  at  Cadiz,  captured  by  the  h^i'cnch 
in  1H23.  Tliere  is.  lunvever.  nothing  S])anish  in  the  architec- 
tui'c  of  the  edifice.  It  sax'ors  rathei"  of  the  Orii'Ut  Us  lofty 
towers,  each  two  huiuli'cd  and  scxeiit}-  feet  in  heiglu,  recall 
tlu.:  niinai'(-ts  (jf  Cairo,  and.  with  its  cur\-ing  gallei'ies  to  the 
right  and  left,  it  ha^  tlu;  foi-m  of  a  colossal  crescent.  Altlioiigh 
calle'd  a  '■ '  p'^'<'^*-'''- "  ''-l'^'  'I'rocadei'o  i-^.  -ti"ietly  -peakiiej^,  a 
palace    onl\-  of    the    arts   aiul    sciences.       In    the    main  budy  of 
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the  buildint(  is  a  concert-hall  seating  six  thousand  persons,  and 
in  its  cur\ing  ^^•in£:;■s  are  some  of  those  artistic  and  historical 
collections  which  ha\'e  now  become  so  numerous  in  Paris 
that,  if  united,  they  would  fill  to  o\'erflowing  another  museum 
like  the  Loux're. 

X'ersailles  is  almost  as  much  a  part  of  I'aris  as  the  Champs- 
r^l\-sees.  At  all  events,  no  one  would  think  of  leaving  the 
PVench  capital  without  pa}'ing  a  visit  to  the  place  where 
Louis  XIV  and  his  successors  li\-ed  in  splendor  until  the  crash 
and   chaos  of  the  Rex'olution.      The  town  of   \"ersaillcs  is,  in 

itself,  dull  and  unpreten- 


tious; but  its  magnifi- 
cent park  and  palace  of 
the  Bourbons,  now  freely 
open  to  the  public,  abun- 
dantly repay  repeated 
\-isits.  In  fact,  to  at- 
tempt to  see  X'ersailles 
thoroughh'  in  one  visit 
is  absu  rd  .  i\  ei  t  h  er 
pleasure  nor  l)enefit  can 
be  deri\-ed  from  sight- 
seeing when  the  mind 
has  become  surfeited 
and  the  IxmIx"  wcai'ied.  At  least  one  da}'  should  he  de\'oted 
to  the  palace;   a  second  to  the  park  and  its  de])endent  villas^ 
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—  the   Grand   and    Petit   Trianons;   and  a  third,  after  a  little 
inter\'al,  to  a  review  of  the  whole. 

It  has  been  ealculated  that  if  a  tourist  should  i;'i\-e  but  five 
minutes  to  each  apartment  of  this  palace,  it  \v(Hild  take  him 
three  da\-s.  of  five  hours  each  (it  is  c^pcn  (^nh*  from  ele\-en  to 
four  o'clock)  to  pass  throui^h  the  rooms;  and  that  if  he  de- 
\"oted  but  one  minute  to  each  work  of  art  here,  he  would 
need  seven  da\\s,  of  five  hours  each,  to  examine  them.  The 
entrance  to  the  Palace  of  Versailles  is  worth}-  of  its  memories. 
Passing'  two  sentries  at  the 
gikled  gate,  one  finds  him- 
self within  a  courtyard  of 
immense  proportions,  wel 
fitted  for  a  grand  display  of 
military  pageants 
and  of  royal  reti- 
nues. Behind  him 
is  the  town,  before 
him  an  astonishing 
array  of  structures, 
united  in  a  sort  of 
crescent,  the  points 
of  which  advance  to 
meet  him.  ]k-fore  these  various  buildings,  which  nex'crthc- 
less  form  one  vast  edifice,  are  marble  statues  of  illustrious 
l'h"enchmcn:  while  in  the  centre  of  the  area  stands  the  grand 
e(|uestrian  figure  of  Louis  Ouatorze, —  the  rox'al  founder  of 
\'ersailles. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  inspect  this  palace  with  a  crowd,  oi'  e\'en 
with  a  comjKinion  who  cares  nothing  for  its  hisloi'v.  W'liile 
all  the  tourists  who  have  b^en  \-()ur  fi'llow  trawlei-s  in  the 
hour's  railwa}'  tri])  fi-om  Pai'is  hui'ry  across  this  coui't  \-ai'd, 
eager  to  see  the  sights  and  catch  a  retui-n  ti'ain,  \-ou  will  do 
well   to    pau-^e   and    let    these   old  walls  tell    \-oii    something  ol 
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tlicir  hist(Ti'\'.  Show  them  a  little  interest  and  sympathy,  and 
thc\-  will  soon  speak  eloqucntl}-  of  their  eventful  past.  The 
clock",  for  example,  above  the  central  balcon}-  of  this  palace, 
marked  former!)-,  not  the  time  of  day.  but  the  hour  when  tlie 
la>t  l:in;4-  of  l^'rance  had  died:  and  after  such  an  event,  the 
ofHcer  of   the    royal   bedchamber  appeared  upon  that  balcon\' 

and  b  r  o  k  c  his 
wand  of  ofTice, 
crying;,  "The 
K'ln^  is  dead  I  " 
Then,  taking  up 
another  wand, 
he  exclaimed  : 
"  Long  live  the 
King!" 

Who  can  for- 
get, too,  that  in 
this  courtyard 
of  Versailles  oc- 
curred, in  Octo- 
ber, 1789,  one 
of  the  earliest 
and  most  signifi- 
cant outbreaks 
of  the  Re\-olu- 
tion  ?  Seating 
ourselves  ui)on 
the  balustrade  in  this  historic  area,  we  ha\'e  but  to  turn  our 
heads  to  see-  the  road  on  which  the  fami>hed  mob  of  men  and 
women  made  their  wdy  that  da\-  to  this  magnificent  chateau 
to  (kiiiaiid  bi\;ad  of  their  King.  Sonu-  houi's  after  they  had 
left  r.iri-  toi'tlii--  ])ui'])o~-e,  thmi-and^  of  infui'iated  ])eo})le  had 
a--.(uil)l((l  here,  destit  ute  alik'e  of  food  and  shelter.  The  King 
ha-^tih'  eoi)\Liu:d  a  council,  which  lu'ld  a  session  lasting  far  into 
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the  night,  forgetting  meantime,  with  eharaeteristie  imbeeihty, 
to  h\\  the  stoniaehs  of  the  famished  mukitude.  lM)nhres  were, 
therefore.  Hghted  in  this  court\-ard.  at  one  of  wliieli  a  horse 
was  partially  roasted  and  dex'oured  half-raw.  It  was  three 
o'eloek  in  the  morning  \\hen  tlie  mob  gained  aeeess  to  the 
palace.  The  \-oung  Oueen.  Marie  Antoinette,  worn  out  with 
teri'or  and  excitement,  had  just  sunk  into  an  uneasy  sleep, 
when  she  was  aroused  b\"  a  dreatlful  clamor  on  the  stair- 
case, the  discharge 
of  guns,  the  clashing 
of  swords,  and  the 
shouts  of  insurgents. 
Hei'  faithful  guards 
had  onl\-  time,  ere 
s(.)nie  of  them  were 
massacred,  to  cr}-  to 
hei' :  ■  ■  Flee  for  your 
life  I  ' '  She  sprang 
from  her  bed.  and 
rushed  to  the  door 
leading  to  the  King's 
apartments.  To  her 
disma\-.  she  found  it 
bolted   on  the  other 

side.  With  the  energy  of  despair  she  knocked  and  called  for 
help.  Some  moments  passed,  which  seemed  lik-e  hours,  but 
finalK-  she  was  admitted.  Vet  hardl}-  was  the  dooi'  closed 
behind  her  when  the  mob  with  yell-  and  impi-ecation>.  bur^t 
into  tile  apartment  she  had  left.  Meantime  the  (hieen, 
ha\ing  gained  the  King's  rooms,  was  secui'e  fi-om  all  imme- 
diate dangei';  for  the  I'oyal  ti'oo[)s  had  hasteui'd  to  the  I'escue. 
and  forced  the  assailants  back-  into  the  court}'ai\l.  There 
all  was  u])r(jar  and  excitement.  'Ihe  ci'owd  was  n.iw  eno|-- 
inousl}'  increa.-Ded,  and  wild  with  hunger,  cold,  and  slee})le>-nes.s 
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clemaiulcd.  as  with  one  voice,  that  the  King  should  go  back 
with  them  to  Paris.     With  Louis  in  their  midst,  they  thought 

that  their  conch'tion  would  be  made 
endurable.  The  King,  not  daring 
to  resist,  consented  to  return.  lUit 
what  of  the  Queen?  The  multitude 
distrusted  her  far  more  than  they 
did  Louis.  A  hundred  miscreants 
were  at  that  moment  thirsting  for 
her  blood.  One  man.  howex'er  had 
the  tact  and  energy  to  sa\"e  her.  He 
was  the  noble  alh'  of  America  in  our 
own  Re\"()lution.  —  the  bosom  friend 
of  Washington, —  the  ALirquis  de  Lafaxx'tte.  As  General  of 
the  National  Guard,  he  now  approached  the  Queen. 

"Madame.'"    he    said;     "his    Majest}'    is    going    to    Paris. 
What  \\'\\\   you  do? 

"Go  with  the  King."  she  instantly  replied. 
"  Come.    then,    first    with 
me,"   said    Lafayette,  point- 
ing to  the  x\'indo\\". 

"  What  I  to  the  balcon}-?' " 
she  cried. 

.She  had  heard  the  threats 
and  curses  of  the  mob.  and 
for  a  moment  she  rectnled; 
but  only  for  a  moment. 
1  hen  the  daughter  of  ALiria 
'I  heresa  recox'ered  herself. 

"Well."    she    ans\\ered; 
"e\'cn  if  it  be  to  torture  aiul 
to  death,  I  will  go. ' "      A  mo- 
ment   later,  holding   her  little   -on  and  daughter  by  the  hand, 
she  >te])ped  out  on  the  balcon\'. 
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Tranquil  enoui^h  it  now  appears,  but  what  a  scene  must 
all  this  ha\'e  presented  that  (\-tober  morning;',  a  little  more 
than  a  hundrecl  \-ears  ai^i^  I  As  Marie  Antoinette  a[)peareJ 
here  \\'ith  her  chiklren.  an  inx'oluntary  nuirnuir  of  admiration 
at  her  courage  ran  throuL^h  the  asseml)led  multitude.  Calmly 
she  l(^(^ked  upon  that  sea  t)f  angr_\-.  agitated  faces.  It  was 
the  fii'st  time  she  had  ever  witnessed  such  a  sii^iit.  but  it 
was  not  to  be 
the  last.  Pres- 
ent 1  y  the  c  r  \' 
a  rose  :  " '  I\7S 
(f  i-i//t})it,<.'"  :  Xo 
children  :i  Ma- 
rie Antoinette 
therefore  pushed 
them  back  and 
adwanced  alone 
to  the  balustrade. 
I-\)ldinL,r  her  arms 
upon  her  breast, 
she  st(jod  there 
like  atruedaui;h- 
ter  of  theC;esars. 
S  e  \'  e  r  a  1  l;"  u  n  s 
were  j)ointed  at  her.  but  no  shot  was  fired.  Her  hour  had 
not  \"et  come.  At  this  moirient  Lafayette,  then  the  idol  of 
the  nation,  a])peared  be<ide  hei".  lie  did  not  speak,  for  his 
\-oice  could  not  ha\'e  been  heard.  lie  did  somethiuL;'  better. 
He  tool:  the  hand  of  Marie  Antoinette  and  I'ai-^od  it  i\'\ei-ently 
to  his  lip-^.  The  time  was  cominc^"  when  an  act  like  thai  would 
co-t  a  man  hi>  head;  but  not  vv{.  Latayetle.  a^  it  weiw  _L;uai'- 
antoed  thus  the  L^ood  will  of  the  ( Jucl-u  ;  and  in.^lanl  1\-  t he 
fickle  multitude  L^'ax'e  a  tumulluou--.  shout  of  "  /  Vrr  /<!  A'(\'/.'<\'" 
h'or  the  tinu:  bein;4  Loui>  X  \'I  and  Mai'ir  Antoinette  we  it  s;i\  rd. 
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Tlicsc  memories  of  the  courtyard  of  Vcrsiiilles  arc  only 
t\"pical  of  those  which  e\-ery  part  of  this  old  palace  brinies 
before  the  thouL^htful  tourist.  lu  fact,  the  entire  buildini^  is 
now  a  nati(jnal  museum,  desii^'ned  to  teach  the  histor\-  of 
I'^'ance  and  to  perpetuate  its  glories.  King  Louis  Philippe 
deser\-es  the  e\'erlasting  gratitude  of  his  countrymen  for 
ha\"inL!'    thoroughh'    restored     X'ersailles   and    gi\'en    it    to    the 
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natir)n  as  a  school  of  history.  Its  splendid  rooms  and  corri- 
dors ha\-e  thus  not  only  been  restored  to  their  original  beauty 
of  decr)ration.  ])ut  haw;  been  filled  also  with  an  immense 
number  of  paintings,  statues,  and  historic  mementos,  illus- 
trati\'e  of  all  the  men  and  great  ex'ents  that  ha\"e  reflected 
hoivjr  on  the  name  of  b^-ance.  Three  million  dollars  is 
said  to  ha\-e  been  thus  expended:  and  the  result  is  without 
parallel  in  I-'.urope.  As  a  ro}-al  residence,  \'ersailles  was 
associated   cmly  with  Louis  XI\'  and   his  two   successors,  but 
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as  a  national  museum  it  illustrates  the  history  of  I'rancc 
from  earliest  times,  and  commemorates  with  painted  can\'as, 
sculptured  marble,  and  endurint;'  bronze  all  her  ^reat  so\"er- 
ei^ns.  poets,  warriors,  and  statesmen,  from  Chark'maL;-ne  to 
Xa[)oleon,  from  Rabelais  t<:>  X'oltaire,  and  from  Catharine  dc' 
IMetlici  to  the  I'^mpress  I-LuL;"enie. 

Here  one  may  see  the  famous  tennis-court  where,  in 
1789,  the  delegates  of  the  people,  excluded  from  the  Rep- 
resentati\"e  .\s- 
sembl}-,  met, 
a  n  d  t  o  o  k  t  h  e 
followini^  oath  : 
"  We  solemnly 
swear  ne\'er  to 
separate,  but  to 
assemble  wher- 
e  \-  e  r  c  i  r  c  u  m  - 
stances  shall  re- 
cpiire,  until  the 
constitution  of 
the  kin_L,^dom  is 
established  on 
a  solid  basis. 

This  tennis-court  of  Versailles  was,  therefore,  the  cradle  of 
r^'ench  libert\\  ^'et  within  twenty-four  hours  these  chosen 
repi'esfntati\'es  of  twenty-five  million  peo])le  were  driven  fiom 
e\  en  this  unsheltered  })lace,  the  k'eeper  of  the  court  mei'ely 
sav'iiiL^  that  the  Kin!4'"s  brother  wished  that  da\'  to  use  the 
tennis-L^round  for  a  ;j;ame  of  ball!  Does  one  a>k  \\\\y  llu-y 
did  not  force  an  entrance?  In'cau'^o  the  allf_;.H'd  oxcu^l'  was 
onl}'  a  pi'ctense.  iSax'onets  ^iittei'rd  all  about  thr  court  and 
fift}'  thousand  troo])^  wd'e  close  at  hand. 

lleri,-,   too,   is  the  famous   ilall  of    the   liiill  s   I'.yr  (so  (.Miicd 
from  a  larixe,  oval    wiiuhjw    in    tlu;    wall),  which    was   tlu-  rox'al 
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antechamber, 
where  all  who 
sought  an  audi- 
ence with  the 
King  h  u  m  b  1  y 
awaited  permis- 
sion to  approach 
him.  iVdjoining 
this  also  is  the 
death  -  chamber 
of  Louis  XIV, 
into  which,  on 
the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, 1765, 
another   King, 

who  disregards  rank  and  etiquette  when  he  calls  on  his  victim, 
matle  Ids  wa}'  unannounced  by  Iacke\-  or  by  chamberlain,  and 
claimed  the  "(irand  Monarch"'  for  his  own.  Here  Louis' 
haughl}'  face  still  greets  us  from  the  wall:  and  near  it,  with 
a  silken  cover- 
ing L-mbroitlered 
1)\-  M  adame  de 
Maintcnon.  is  the 
bed  on  w  liich  he 
breatlied  his  la>t. 
1  lie  nlo^t  im- 
jjo-^ing  hall  in  this 
old  ])alace  is  its 
(;alh;r>-  of  Mir- 
ror-. It  dei-i\-es 
it-  name  from  the 
tat  '  1  iiat  I  ille  -^i(le 
of   it,   through   its 
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two  hundred  and  forty  feet,  is  lined  with  mirrors  fort\-  feet  in 
heii;ht  and  set  in  gilded  frames.  Opposite  to  these  are  as 
many  lofty  windows,  eommanding  a  tine  \-iew  of  the  gardens 
and  fountains  of  X'ersailles.  What  seenes  of  splendor  and 
renown  would  start  forth  from  the  walls  if  the  grand  min-oi's 
could   gi\'e  baek  the  forms  that   ha\-e  so   often  been  retleeted 
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from  their  surfaces  I  What  would  ha\'e  hren  thr  fcc-lings  of 
the  former  so\-ereigns  of  France— who  nex'er  dreamed  that 
thi--  imi)erial  abode  would  shelter  any  d\'nasty  but  theii's--- 
could  they  ha\-e  known  that  in  this  (laller\-  of  Mii'i-oi's,  clui"iiig 
tlu;  siege  of  I'aris,  the  King  of  Piaissia  would  br  ])i'oc!aiin((l 
I''.mpei'(jr  of  united  (jei'mati)';  and  that,  as  such,  he  would 
recciw-  here  the  homage  of  hi-^  ^idjJL-ets,  the  ('i-own  j'linee 
beiuL:  the  hrst  to  bend  thi;  kneel 
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It  is  -aid  that  one  tra\-cls  seven  miles  in  walking  through 
tile  r(iMni>  and  corridors  of  \'ersailles.  The  longest  of  its 
ap,irtnient<  i-  the  Gallery  of  l^attles.  As  one  looks  down  its 
L;'.i:te!-in--  per-pectixe  the  effect  is  daz/ding:  for  the  floor, 
inlaidi  with  variou-l\-  colored  woods,  is  beautifully  polished ; 
tlu'  roof  is  of  glas-.  adorned  with  elaborate  gilding;  and  the 
re-plenikiit  .irches  rest  on  marble  columns,  before  which,  on 
hand-ome  pedestcd>.  are  busts  of    famous   generals.       But   the 

especial  glor}'  of  this  hall  is  its 
remarkable  series  of  historical 
paintings — all  of  them  admir- 
able works  of  art — representing 
the  xdctories  of  I'rance.  and,  es- 
pecially, the  man}-  battle-fields 
o\'er  which  the  genius  of  Napo- 
leon has  spread  unfading  glor\-. 
To  the  credit  of  the  Germans  be 
it  said,  that  though  \"ersailles 
was  occupied  man\-  months  by 
Prussian  troops,  these  paintings, 
])ortra\-ing  as  the}'  do  some 
terrible  defeats  inflicted  on  the 
Germans  b}'  Napoleon,  were 
neither  remo\-ed  nor  injured  in 
tlu;  U.-a--t.  Na\-,  more  than  this,  these  masterpieces  of  art 
were  cai\-full\-  coxei'ed  and  ])rotected.  and  were  found  b}'  the 
'■(turning  j-'reiich  a>  ])erfcct  as  before. 

.\mong  the-  man\-  objects  in  this  national  museum  which 
'■''\4:-;'-~'  ^1'^'  ]*''t^^-  none  is  more  sti'iking  and  impressi\-e  than 
\'i  la"- admirable -tat  lie.  entitK.:d  "The  Pa-t  Daw- of  Na])ole()n 
at  St.  I  Plena."  d'hi-  i-  indeed  a  masterpiece.  It  is  not 
inci"!  I_\-  the  dx'ing  Napoleon  whom  one  here  beholds.  It  is 
t  !i'-  'xi!'-.  tli>-  dithroucd  I^mpi-ror.  the  heart-brok-en  capti\'e, 
f  ''■'■ot! '!!    !))•  tho-c    whom    he    hadi    rai-ed    fi'om  the  dust   and 
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made  illustrious,  abandoned  b\-  his  Austrian  wife,  eleprix'ed 
of  the  means  of  communicatiuL;'  with  his  idoli/.etl  ehild.  and 
stuni;  b\-  dail\-  pro\"ocations  from  his  ICn^lish  jailer.  Ujion 
his  lap  the  outspread  map  of  I-Lurope  lies  beneath  his 
nerveless  hand.  That  hand  once  car\'ed  out  empires  there : 
it  is  now  powerless  to  trace  his  name.  To  ha\'e  been  pi'ac- 
tically    the   s(3\'ereign   of   half   of    Murope;    to   ha\'e  made  and 
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unmade  kim^s  at  will;  to  ha\'e  outrivaled  C;esar  in  his  victo- 
ries: to  ha\'e  created  an  imperial  dynasty,  and  then. — 1(^  lose 
it  all,  \-et  liiv^er  on,  chained  like  I'rometheus  to  a  barren  rock, 
his  heart  continually  L^nawed  by  the  insatiable  \-uhure  of 
rec^ret  :  what  trailed}-  lias  the  world  beheld  to  e(iual  it?  Better 
tf)  fall,  like  the  first  Cx'sar,  beneath  the  tla^'L^ers  of  conspir.i- 
tors,  than  to  die  by  inches  in  capti\'it\',  as  did  the  C  .I'sai-  of 
the  nineteentli  centur\'! 

The    immense    park    of    Versailles,    with    its    world-tamous 
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fountain--  and  sliadcd  ax'cnucs,  c;'r()\-cs,  and  lawns,  peopled 
with  a  multitude  of  statues,  is  still  as  beautiful  naturallx"  as 
w  lun  its  j)icturesqiie  ailc'cs  saw,  like  a  company  of  actors  on  a 
spK;ndid  -taL^'e,  the  bi'illiant  court  of  Louis  XI\';  but  even 
moi-e  attracti\-e  i  at  least  to  the  wiater  of  these  pai^'es)  is 
that  ])ortion  of  it,  known  as  Lit- 
tle 'irianon.       \\)v,  a.-^ide   fiom   the 
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beauty  of  rustic  bridi^es,  statch-  trees,  and  well-kept  turf,  the 
grounds  and  buildings  of  Petit  Triaiu:)n  recall  the  jovous. 
youthful  life  of  Marie  Antoinette.  This  was  her  rural  home, 
whither  she  lo\'ed  to  retire  when  wearied  of  the  tcdii~)us  cere- 
monials of  the  C(nirt.  In  the  neighboring  p;dace  of  \'er- 
sailles  she  was  a  Queen,  weighed  d(n\-n  with  graxe  respons'- 
bilities.  and  fettei'ed  b\"  the  numberless  annoyances  inciden ; 
to  fashionable  life.  Put  here  she  was  a  ha])[)_\-  \\-()man.  w  ife, 
and  mother,  discarding  all  ft^rmality.  ex'en  to  the  exter.t  (  f 
ridiculing  lunwiselx'as  it  pro\"ed  i  the  rigid  eticpK^tte  o'  old 
French  royalty.  Dressed  in  white  muslin  and  wearmg  a 
prett\-  straw  hat  trimmed  with  llow-ers.  she  strolled  aiorig 
these  shaded  paths  with  careless  grace,  chased  buttertlies,  fed 
the  chickens,  fislied  in  the  tin\-  lake,  or  chatted  with  the 
dair\--maids  as  freel\-  as  a  peasant  girl.  Upon  these  lawns 
she  introduced  such  games  as  "  blind  man's  buff"  and  '"fox 
and  geese."'  and  joined  in  all  their  fun  and  frolic.  Private 
theatricals  were    also  \-er\'  popular    iiei'e.  and    the   Uueen  took 
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part  ill  them,  assuming  the   character  and  costume  of  a  shep- 
hci'dcss. 

I  cl.)  not  know  a  pleasanter  occupation  on  a  summer  after- 
noon than  to  come  out  from  Paris  and  spend  some  hours  at 
Little    Trianon,  reathni,^  beneath  the  g-rand  old  trees,  or  wan- 

d  e  ring  a  m  o  n  g  the 
modest  buildings 
once  occupied  b\-  the 
young  Queen,  her 
husband,  and  their  in- 
timate friends.  The 
stone  walls  of  these 
pretty  structures  are 
now  covered  with  a 
mantle  of  green  i\'y, 
and  moss  has  gath- 
ered on  the  steps 
once  trod  d  e  n  b  y 
those  royal  feet.  It  is 
a  fascinating  though 
melanchoh'  task  to 
M.-ai'ch  beneath  these  cold,  deserted  ashes  for  the  few  sparks 
thr\-  ])os^ibl\-  conceal.  The  rooms  that  echoed  once  so 
fi\;(iuentl\-  to  jo\-ous  laughter  are  now  empty  and  desolate, 
abandoned  to  oblix'ion  and  silence.  One  cannot  enter  them. 
The  dooi'-.  are  locked.  I'eer  through  the  windows,  and  from 
the  dark  interior  the  reflection  of  \'our  face  will  startle  you, 
a-  _\-oii  think  of  other  faces  that  these  walls  ha\'e  seen,' — faces 
of  bi-illiant  men  and  lox'ely  women,  who  nex'ertheless  were 
di-tiiii;d  in  a  few  short  months  to  perish  by  the  guillotine. 
(  )ne  of  tlie-e  buildings  is  the  rustic  mill  where  Louis  W'l 
a^^unicd  the  rolr  of  miller,  and  shouldered  hea\-y  sacks  of  corn 
while  Marie'  Antoinette  and  her  companions  played  the  part 
of  pea-ant^  fitting  on  benches  by  their  cottage  doors. 
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Such  freedom  from  restraint.  ho\vc\-er.  was  sharply  criti- 
cised by  those  who  were  not  inx'ited  to  participate  in  this 
simple  rural  life.  Old  courtiers  expressed  themseh'es  as 
amazed  at  such  plebeian  conduct,  and  the  ceremonious  dow- 
agers of  I'^rance  were  horrified  at  what  they  called  the  x'ouul^ 
Queen's  lack  of  propriet\\  This  feeliny;  Marie  Ant(Tinette 
recklessh'  resented,  and  even  took  the  keenest  i)leasure  in 
shockin*^  "Madame  Etiquette,"  as  she  humorously  styled  the 
first  lady  of  her  suite.  Thus,  one  da\'.  in  a  donke\'  ride  at 
Trianon  she  had  a  fall.  Instead  of  rising".  howe\-er,  she 
remained  seated  on  the  i^round,  and  laui;hingl\-  refused  to 
move  until  a  lackey  should  bring-  Madame  Eticpiette.  to  tell 
her  the  precise  rule  for  a  French  Queen's  getting  up  after  a 
tumble  from  a  donkey.  This  tendenc)'  of  the  \-oung  sover- 
eign to  ridicule  her  opponents  led  her  imperial  mother,  Maria 
Theresa,  Empress 
of  Austria,  to  write 
to  her  as  follows: 
"It  reaches  me 
from  ever}'  quarter 
that  }-ou  are  not 
particular  to  say 
agreeable  things 
to  people,  but,  on 
the  contrar)-,  in- 
dulge in  ridicule. 
This  may  do  you 
infinite  harm.  By 
am  u  si  ng  five  or 

six  x'oung  ladies  or  gentlemen,  you  ma\-  offend  al 
This  is  no  slight  fault  in  a  pi'incess,  for  it  leacN  to  imitation 
on  the  part  of  her  courtiers,  and  repels  thosr  wlio  do  not  like 
to  have  their  feelings  hurt.  If  you  dvc  not  carrlui,  I  tore^-e 
great    trouble    for   )-ou.        I    beg   }-ou,    ihercloix-,    to    take    the 
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acl\-icc  of  a  mother  who  knows  the  world,  who  idoHzes  her 
childi'cn,  and  whose  onl\'  desire  is  to  be  of  service  to  them." 
Athnirable  achice,  indeed,  but  it  was  of  Httle  use.  "  Si  la 
jchhlSSl  sai\iit ,  s?  la  vicillcssc  poiivaitr'  [If  youth  only 
kni'w,  if   old  <igc  onl_\-  could  1]       That  is  indeed  a  motto  for  all 
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time.  It  is  not  strani^e  that  in  return  for  some  of  Marie 
Antoinette's  sharp  ])l(;asantries,  sarcastic  epig'rams  were  made 
at  her  expense.      One  of  these  ran  as  follows: 

"  l-iulc  OucH-n,  \i>ii   must   not  ))e 

.So  s;iu(\    with    yinir  twcntx'   xt'ars; 
MIsc  \i)iir  subjects  soon   will  see 

\'ou  led  l)f\iin(l   the    I'l'ciich  fi'oiitici's  " 

At   this  time,  ;;!s"    Alarie  Antoinette  was  very  fond  of  ex- 
t  rav,i;j,.i!it   head-dresses.       In  (^ne  of  these  she:  had  her  portrait 
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painted,  and  sent  it  to  her  mother.  But  Maria  Theresa 
promptly  returned  it.  with  the  w^^-ds  "I  should  ha\-e  liked 
exceedini;']y  a  portrait  of  the  Queen  of  l-'rance;  but  since  you 
ha\'e  made  a  mistake  and  sent 
some  c-(>///L'i//r///u\  I  return 
the  first  ex^M-ess. " 
Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  of  the 
buildings  at  Pe- 
tit Trianon  is 
the  little  dairy 
of  ]\Iarie  An- 
toinette, where 
cream  was  placed 
in  exquisite 
porce- 


ain, 
and  milk 
w  a  s  s  k  1  nt  m  e  a 
on  marble  ta- 
bles by  the  fair 
Queen  and  her 
young  fi'iends. 
man}'  of  whom 
were  soon  t(  >  be  be- 
headed b}-  the  pop- 
ulace. Innocent  though 
these  pleasui'rs  wci'e,  they 
did  great  hai'in  to  M.u'ie 
Antoinette:  for  there  wei'e  niaii}'  political  inti'iguei's  at  \  cv- 
>ailles  whose  interest  it  was  to  injui'e  her  as  much  as  pos- 
sibl(.-,  and    her   impatience    of   the    re^tr<unt>  ol   royal  etiiputle 
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ga\'c  them  an  opportunity  of  doin<^  so.  Accordingly,  each 
novel  act  of  hers  was  called  an  innovation  from  \'ienna,  and 
she  was  nicknamed  in  reproach  "The  Austrian."  Her 
enemies.  to().  watched  eagerly  for  every  indiscreet  act  and 
tried  thereb\-  to  \'ilif\-  her.  The  most  outrageous  calumnies 
were  thus  invented;  and  soon  not  merely  France,  but  the 
\\h()lc  (if  Europe  ^\"as  filled  with  stories  of  her  improprieties. 
Maria   Theresa   was   so  disturbed   b\-  them  that   she  pri\-ately 

sent  a  trust- 
worthy  friend  to 
Paris  to  observe 
her  daughter's 
c  o  n  duct  a  n  d 
report  to  her. 
l^ut  he  prescnt- 
1\'  wrote  to  her  : 
''The  young 
O  u  e  e  n  is  i  m  - 
prudent,  that  is 
all."  Xe\-erthc- 
less,  hundreds 
of  songs  w e r e 
sung  about  her 
in   the   streets, 

and  s(.)  terrible  \\"ere  some  of  the  stories  circulated,  and  so 
readily  were  they  believed,  that  Marie  Antoinette  became  one 
fjf  the  mf)st  unhapp\-  of  women.  There  were  times,  doubtless, 
\\hcn  >hc  would  giadh'  ha\'e  exchanged  the  splendor  of  \'er- 
sailles,  and  L'\'en  the  lo\'ely  gro\"es  of  Trianon,  for  the  lot  of 
the  humblest  peasant  in  the  furrowed  field:  for  to  be  lox'ed 
\\as  to  her  the  \-ery  bi'eath  of  life — to  be  hated  stal)bed  her  to 
tin;  lu.ai't.  "One  morning  at  'Prianon."  writes  one  of  her  bi- 
ogra])hcrs,  "I  entered  the  Oueen's  ro(jm  and  found  her  weej)- 
inc:  biltciiv.      Some  lettei's  were  h-ini''  near  her,  and  her  s(jbs 
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were  frcquentl}'  interrupted  with  the  words:  'Oh,  how  I  wish 
that  I  were  (.lead  I  Wretches!  Ministers  I  What  ha\-e  I  cU:>ne  to 
theni'  It  would  be  better  to  kill  nie  at  once.'  "'  It  would 
ha\'e  been  better  imleed  :  for  these  cruel  calumnies  were 
shar[)eninL;"   for    Marie   Antoinette    the  blade  of  the  [guillotine. 

Seated  amon^'  the  trees  of  Little  Trianon  and  lookini;'  on 
these  enipt\-  and  deserted  buildini^s.  one  naturally  thinks  of 
that  L;"looni}-  prison  in  the  neii;"hborini;"  capital. — the  Conciei'- 
t;'erie.  Within  its  walls  there  is  (^ne  room  \\hich  no  one  with 
a  tender  heart  can  look  upon  unmoved.  It  has  been  conse- 
crated b\-  L^reat  sorrinw  When  Marie  Antoinette  was  imi)ris- 
oned  there,  the  Re\'olution  had  become  a  Rei_L;"n  of  Tei-ror. 
The  power  rested  with  the  most  abandoned.  The  KIul;"  had 
alreadx'  perished;  and  now  the  dauL;"hter  c^f  Maria  Theresa 
was  doomed.  She  was  still  a  Queen,  but  the\-  had  drix'en  her 
fiom  her  throne:  a  wife,  but  they  had 
i^uillotined  her  husband:  a  mother, 
but  the\'  had  robbed  her  of  her  chil- 
dren ;  a  friend,  but  the  <j;ovy  head  of 
her  belo\'ed  companion,  the  I'rincesse 
de  Landjalle.  had  been  displa\-ed  be- 
neath her  window  on  a  pike.  Xow 
she  was  onl\'  a  poor  woman,  posses- 
sin_L^^  n(5thin!4"  but  her  life.  This  also 
the\'  resol\-ed  to  ha\-e. 

It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  rnorn- 
iu'^  when  she  arri\'ed  here  from  the 
Temple,  where  she  hrul  been  lon<^ 
imprisoned.  A  tallow-  candle  re- 
x'ealed  a  slinu'    tlooi'.  a   filtlu-  bed.  a 

IIANION, 

]jin(_-   table,  and  a  chair.      The  room 

it-^L-lf  measured  onl\-  fifteen  feet  lon^;  and  sex'eii  wide.  yc\  ])art 
of  this  was  reser\'ed  for  a  soldier  who  nevei-  left  her,  ni^ln  or 
dav.      i  ler  wardrobe  now  consisted  of  but  twa)  dresse--,   worn 
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almost  to  rags:  ^\•hile  her  shoes  and  stockings  were  almost 
be}-ond  the  possibilit\"  of  repair.  Her  hair  was  snow-white, 
though  she  was  but  thirty-seven.  Such  was  the  sequel  to 
W'rsailles  and  Trianon  I 

It  was  a  cold  autumnal  morning  when  Marie  Antoinette 
was  led  from  this  prison  to  her  execution.  With  her  own 
hands  she  had  cut  off  her  hair.  Then,  with  her  arms  secure- 
ly bound,  she 
w  a  1  k  c  d  d  o  w  n 
through  t  h  e 
prison  with  a 
guard  of  sol- 
diers. Outside 
thegatewa}' was 
a  hooting  mob. 
Up  the  stone 
steps,  however, 
the  Queen  ad- 
vanced as  flrm- 
1}'  as  if  she  had 
been  going  to 
her  throne.  But 
alas  I  instead  of 
a   closed    c  a  r  - 

riage,  as  in  the  case  of  the  King,  onl\-  the  open  cart  of  the 
condemned  awaited  her.  h"or  a  moment  she  recoiled  from 
this  unlooked-for  degradation  ;  but  immediately  reco\'ering 
her  composure,  she  took  her  seat  in  the  cart. 

It  was  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  just  in  front  of  the 
entrance  to  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  and  ^\•ith  a  \"iew  of 
the  park  and  palace  befoi"e  her.  that  Marie  .Vntoinette  awaited 
death.  She  gazed  in  silence  on  these  scenes  of  former  hap- 
piness and  grandeui',  and  a  few  tears  rolled  down  hei'  sunken 
cheeks.      Then,     turning    t(j\vard    the    distant    towers    of    the 
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Temple,  she  murmured:  "Farewell,  my  children;  I  go  to 
rejoin  your  father."  .Vs  she  was  led  to  the  guillotine,  slie 
stepped,  by  accident,  on  the  foot  of  the  executioner.  "Pray 
pardon  me,"  she  said,  with  as  much  courtesy  as  if  she  \\"ere 
at  X'ersailles.  A  moment  more,  and  the  head  of  Marie 
Antoinette  was  held  before  the  multitude.  Upon  the  books 
of  the  parish  of  La  Madeleine  is  this  item  of  expense:  "  Cof- 
fin f  (^  r  Louis' 
w"  i  d  o  w ,  s  e  \'  e  n 
francs  I  " 

Another  in- 
teresting" excur- 
sion to  be  made 
from  Paris  leads 
the  tourist  to 
the  suburb  of 
St.  Denis.  The 
principal  object 
of  attraction 
here  is  the  old 
cathedral, which 
was  for  centu- 
ries a  burial- 
place  for  the  Kings  of  France.  The  place  on  which  this 
building  stands  lias  been  for  sixteen  hundred  years  a  ])lace  of 
religious  worshij),  a  chai)el  having  been  erected  here  about 
the  \'ear  275,  abo\-e  the  grax'e  of  St.  Denis,  the  fu'st  bishop 
of  Paris,  who  it  is  said  suffered  martyrdcMii  on  the  Parisian 
hill  of  .AP)ntmartre,  or  the  "Hill  of  Mart\'rs." 

The  present  cathedral,  thougli  it  has  been  fre(|uentl_\'  re- 
stored, i.-^  more  than  se\'en  hundred  \'ears  old.  and  would 
repax'  a  v\-,\t.  inerel\'  for  its  noble  archite'Cture  and  loi-  its 
modern  stained-glass  windows,  whose  l,>riiliant  colors  .md 
noble    fiLTures    suLi'uest    a    hiuii    mass,    \  isiblc,    but    inaudible. 
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No  church  in  France  had  been  so  rich  in  rcHcs  and  rare  orna- 
ments as  this,  and  it  contained  the  celebrated  Oriflamme.  or 
consecrated  banner  of  the  kini^'dom.  Ikit  that  whicli  i^ave 
the  churcli  its  L;rcatest  fame  was  its  collection  of  royal  tombs; 

for  nearly  all 
/  p  \         t  h  e    K  i  n  g  s   o  f 

France,  togeth- 
er with  their 
families,  were 
buried  here  up 
to  the  time  of 
the  Revolution. 
In  1793,  how- 
ever, the  Con- 
vention decreed 
that  all  these 
s  e  p  u  1  c  h  r  c  s  o  f 
royalt}-  should 
be  destroyed, 
a  n  d  o  n  the 
twelfth  of  October,  in  that  year,  tlic  work  of  dewastation 
was  begun.  The  po])iilace.  authorized  by  the  decree  of  the 
Con\'ention.  broke  through  the  walls  of  the  cr\-pt,  and  drag- 
ging forth  the  bodies  of  the  famous  dead,  some  of  which  had 
reposed  there  for  a  thousand  \-ears,  thi'ew  them  into  a  ditch 
dug  in  the  \-icinity.  A  kind  of  madness  seemed  to  ha\'e 
st;i/,ed  upon  the  people  who.  drunk  with  the  lust  for  blood 
and  })i!lage  inspired  b\'  the  massacres  in  Pai'is.  hastened  from 
their  capital  to  St.  Denis.  In  their  hatred  of  royalty  and 
theii'  complete  re})udiation  oi  the  past.  the_\-  did  not  seem  to 
reaii/.e  that  the\-  were  destro\-ing  })roofs  of  their  own  national 
history. 

In  tlieir  impatie-nce  to  begin  their  e\'il  deeds,  the\'  halted, 
on    theii'  wa\'  lo   the  cathedral,  to    desecrate    tweh'e   beautiful 
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wa)-side  crosses,  erected  in  the  tliirteentli  centiir\-  to  coni- 
nieniorate  the  various  places  where  the  bod\-  of  St.  Louis 
re-^teel  011  its  \va\-  from  Paris  to  its  ro\-al  tomb. 

Paiisini^"  a^'aiu  at  a  smaller  cluirch.  as  if  to  prepare  them- 
sel\"es  for  a  i^reater  <ict  of  sacrik'L;e.  the\-  ilraL;\i;\d  fi-oni  its 
j'josition  o\-er  tlie  hii;')!  altar  a  famous  wooilen  statue  of  the 
\'ii'L;in.  and.  tyiny;  a  rope  around  its  nc.'ck,  set  it  on  fire  and 
watched  it  burn,  dancini;-  meantime  around  it  and  sin^in^"  the 
"Ca  ira""  and  the  "  Carma;^n()le. " " 

Finalh'.  maddened  with  excitement,  the  ci'owd  arri\-ed 
before  the  church  of  St.  Denis,  whose  splendid  bronze  gates, 
!_;i\-en  to  it  b\-  CharlemaL;ne.  were  closed.  Without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  howex'er.  they  attacked  them  with  stones 
anal  axe^.  .md  soon  had  broken  to  pieces  one  of  the  most 
pei'fect  relics  of 
earl}'  hd'ench  art.  ^^'^  '  ' 
Then,  rushing' 
within  the  sanc- 
tuar\-,  the\-  at- 
tacked the  ro\-al 
tomb-  with  the 
same  fur\'  the\' 
h  a  d  s  h  o  w  n  i  n 
te.u'int;"  down  the 
i;'ates  of  bi'onze. 
They  o\-erthrew 
the  statues  ot 
saint^and  Kin_!4s, 
s  m  a  s  h  e  d  t  h  e 
St  ai  n  ed  -  L;lass  ~'-  '""■■'-•  ■■^''  -'-■ 

windows,  broke  off  the  delicateh'  sculptured  oi-nameiUs  ol  the 
tombs,  de-filed  the  altai's,  and  wIu'U  tlie\-  iwiched  the  colliiis 
them-e-l\-e>  toi'e  them  open  with  a  I'eckle---^  \anda!i-m  teiii- 
in-red   ond\-  bv  curio^itv  and  avarice.      'I'he   ^kull>.  bone-,  and 
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ashes  of  Kinij^s,  Queens,  Princes,  and  Bishops,  all  of  whom 
had  occupied  prominent  places  in  the  history  of  France,  were 
tossed  about  and  commented  upon  as  vulgarly  as  if  they  had 
been  pebbles  or  potatoes.  The  head  of  Louis  XII  was  kicked 
about  the  pavement.  One  of  the  mob  called  the  royal  crypt 
a  "rat-hole,"  and  the  appellation  was  received  with  loud 
applause.  Amid  the  blows  of  axes  could  be  heard  the  rib- 
ald laughter  of 
those  sacrileg- 
ious vandals  as 
they  pulled  the 
remainsofaKing 
or  Bishop  from 
his  resting-place 
and  threw  the 
bones  at  each 
other's  heads. 

H  o  ^\•  e  V  e  r , 
when  they  came 
upon  the  coffin  of 
Henry  I\^,  the 
gallant  Ilenr}-  of 
Navarre,  even 
these  lawless  ruf- 
fians were  somewhat  impressed.  He  liad  been  the  most 
popuhir  of  French  Kings,  and  at  first  they  were  very  careful 
not  to  injure  his  body.  It  had  been  very  skillfully  embalmed 
and  wrapped  in  bands  of  linen,  and  when  these  were  un- 
rolled, to  the  surprise  and  almost  terror  of  the  spectators,  the 
co]-pse  of  the  great  King  ai)peared  almost  as  ])erfect  as  when 
bui'ied.  The  eyes  were  open,  and  tlie  wounds  made  by  tlie 
knife  (jf  Rax'aillac  were  distinctly  visible.  Presently,  how- 
ever, a  reaction  took  place.  I^\'en  this  sovereign,  who  had 
been  the    idol   of  the    people,    ccndd    not   be   then   respected, 
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althouq;h  sanctified  by  death,  because  lie  /lad  been  a  Kiii^:^! 
Accordini^ly  one  of  the  mob.  phicini^  liiinself  in  front  of  the 
cot'fin.  waved  his  red  cap,  and  shouted  to  liis  fellows:  "Come 
patriots,  be  lix'el}' I  Let  "s  ^;et  the  old  rasCcd  out  of  the  \\a\-. 
and  dig'  up  the  rest  (^f  the  crowned  bri^-andsl  ""  These  words 
produced  the  desired  effect,  and  the  bod\-  of  IIenr\-  W  was 
immediatel}-  dra_q'i;ed  from  the  church,  thrown  into  the  ditch, 
and  co\"ered  with  lime.  Subsequently  the  botlx'  of  L(~)uis 
XI\".  the  founder  of  \'ersailles,  the  "(jrand  Monarch'"  of 
France,  was  also  cast  into  the  trench  with  the  most  re\-oltinL,^ 
disresjiect. 

B\-  a  curious  coincidence,  at  the  \-cr\'  hour  when  the 
remains  of  Louis  X\"  were  fiuni:^  head  foremost  into  the  tlitch 
at  St.  Denis,  the  mutilated  body  of  ALirie  Antoinette  was 
thrown  into  a  common  L^ra\-e  in  the  cemetery  of  La  !\Lideleine. 

^h^ch  disa])pointment  was  experienced  because  so  little 
jewelr\-  was  found  in  these  tombs,  the  exception  beini^"  the 
disco\"er\-  of  two  vases  of  pure  i^old  containin;^'  the  hearts  of  a 
son  and  a  dau^i;hter-in-law  of  Lends  X\". 

When  the  coffin  of  ALirshal  Turenne  was  opened,  his  body 
was  discox'ered  to  be  in  a  state  of  almost  perfect  preser\"ation. 
llcnce.  as  it  was  about  to  be  thrown  into  the  pit  with  the 
others,  a  representati\-e  of  the  medical  facult\'  of  I'rance 
stepped  forward  and  demanded  the  corpse  of  the  great  sol- 
dier, that  he  mi^ht  exhibit  it  in  the  Ahiseum  of  Comparatix'e 
Anatomy  as  a  "magnificent  illustration  of  how  a  mummy 
should  be  pre})ared."'  The  Marshal's  l)ody  was.  thei'efore, 
handed  o\'er  to  this  gentleman,  who  caused  it  to  l)e  ti'ans- 
])orted  to  the  Jardin  des  I'lantes.  where  it  remained  for  nine 
\-ears  between  the  skeletons  of  a  monkey  and  a  camel  I  This 
scandal,  in  the  course  of  time,  being  repoi'ted  to  \api)K(^n, 
he  ordered  that  the  hero's  bod\-  should  l)e  buried  w  ith  mili- 
tary honors  in  the  Lu'alides. 

The   horrible   scenes   of   sacrilege   at    St.  Denis   lasted    for 
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twelve  days,  and  by  that  time  the  building  was  a  ruin;  the 
tombs  were  tenantless,  the  statues  were  mutilated,  the  splen- 
did windows  had  been  broken  out,  the  high  altar  was  dese- 
crated,   and    as    the    roof    had    been    stripped    of    its   lead    for 

bullets,  the  rain 
c  a  m  e  f  r  e  e  1  }• 
through  a  hun- 
dred openings. 

It  was  Napo- 
leon I  who  or- 
dered this  grand 
edifice  to  be  re- 
stored as  nearly 
as  possible  to  its 
for  m  e  r  condi- 
tion. Fortu- 
nately, a  citizen 
named  Alexan- 
dre  Lenoir    had 

I  KN    FOR    THK    HKAKT    r,F    FRANCl'^   F  O  b  t  a  1  U  C  d      p  C  r  - 

mission  from  the  Go\'crnment  to  gather  together  the  fragments 
of  the  royal  tombs  and  to  exhibit  them  in  a  museum.  Hence 
it  \\"as  })ossible  to  restore  quite  a  number  of  them.  Napo- 
leon III,  in  i(S6o.  carried  out  still  further  the  purpose  of  the 
great  I-2mperor,  and  after  the  plans  of  \'iollet-le-Duc  com- 
j)leted  the  restoration  of  the  building  on  a  scale  of  great 
magnificence.  Thus,  each  tomb  has  been  either  recon- 
structed o]-  carefully  restored,  and  placed  in  the  position 
which  it  occu[)ied  before  the  Rex'olution.  But.  as  it  was  im- 
possible to  distinguish  and  identif}'  the  ashes  of  the  Kings, 
mixed  as  the\'  were  with  the  (piicklime  that  consumed  them, 
the\-  were  collected  and  bui'ied  cii  masse  beneath  the  high  altar, 
together  with  the  su])])o<e'd  relics  of  Louis  X\^I  and  Marie 
iViitoinL'tte.  con\e\-ed  here  fi'om  the  cemeter\- of  La  Madeleine. 
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If  one  could  spend  some  hours  cjuietly  in  this  historic  edi- 
fice, going  from  one  tomb  to  another,  and  stud_\-ing  the  thf- 
ferent  mausoleums  with  their  elaborate  canopies,  reliefs,  and 
statues,  a  \'isit  to  St.  Denis  wiuild  be  of  the  greatest  possible 
pleasure  and  ad\'antage.  Unfcn-tunately.  ho\\e\'er.  one  is 
usuall}-  hurried  through  the  building,  with  a  crowd  (^f  tour- 
ists, by  an  attendant  who  rattles  off  in  a  perfunctor_\-  manner 
the  names  of  the  illustrious  dead,  the  years  of  their  reigns, 
and  the  names  of  the  sculptors  of  theii-  mcniuments.  \'et 
c\'en  the  most  hast}'  visit  here  will  leax'e  ui)on  the  mind  a 
deep  impression,  as  one  beholds  these  splenditl  monuments 
and  statues,  commemorating  with  pathetic  irony  those  sov- 
ereigns of  France,  whose  word  decided  once  the  fate  of  mill- 
ions, \-et  whose  remains  were  thrown  into  the  ditch,  and  whose 
tombs  are.  therefore,  little  else  than  gorgeous  cenotaphs. 

As  I  emerged  from  this  cathedral.  an<.l  i"ode  slowl_\-  back  to  tlie 
great  capital,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  never  witnessed  such 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  vanit}-  of  human  pride  and  power. 


"  F(ir  those  who  husl)an(i(.'(l  the  Golden  grain 

And  those  who  tiung  it  to  the  winds  like  Rain, 
AHke  to  no  sui'h  aui'eate   Earth  are  tin'n'd 
As,  buried  once,   Men  want  dug  up  again." 

Twelve  miles  from  Paris,  in  the  little  \illage  of  Rneil.  is 
an  estate  of  remarkable  historical  interest,  which,  nevertheless, 
is  rarel}"  \-isited 
b\-  tourists.  It 
is  the  ruined 
chateau  of  Mal- 
m  a  i  >  ()  n  ,  t  h  e 
home  of  Xapc)- 
leon  when  h'irst 
Consul,  and  the 
})lace  where  his 
di\-orced     wife, 
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Josepliiiie.  breathed  her  last.  On  my  first  visit  to  Mahnaison, 
the  i;uardians  of  the  estate  were  an  old  soldier  of  the  em- 
pire and  his  white-haired  wife,  who  seemed  delighted  that  a 
strang'er  took  sufficient  interest  in  the  chateau  to  come  to  it 
from  Paris,  and  showed  nie  throuLjh  the  edifice  and  its  ad- 
iacent  park  with  an  ea<^'erness  and  pride  almost  pathetic.  The 
man\-  recent  memoirs  of  Napoleon  I  haxe  brought  this  early 
home   of   his   into  more  prominence;    but  fifteen  years  ago  it 

\\"as  neglected. 
r^Ialmaison  was 
never  a  palace ; 
it  was  a  simple 
countr}--  house, 
\\-  h  i  t  h  e  r  the 
P"  i  r  s  t  Con  s  u  1 
lo\-ed  to  retire 
in  order  to  for- 
get for  a  time 
the  c  a  1'  e  s  of 
State.  Here 
h e  a n d  Jose- 
phine recei\"ed 

TKKE    AT    MAI.MAISON    ['I. ANTED    I.Y    NAIOI.ICfJN    AND    J(  iSC  1  1 1 1 N  E.  til  I 'it'      fl'ICnrl    '       It! 

unaffected  freedom,  and  frequenth-  upon  the  spacious  lawns, 
indulged  in  games  like  "blind  man's  buff."  and  "prisoner's 
base."  The  chateau  itself  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  a  state 
of  great  dilapidation.  Its  floors  are  disfigured,  its  walls  de- 
faced, and  its  ceilings  broken.  Vet  the  memor\-  of  Josephine 
still  per\-ades  the  ])lace,  like  the  subtile  perfume  of  which 
Moore  so  excpii^iteh-  sings: 

"^'(lu  ina\-  break,  xoii  may  slialtc-r  the  \asi'  if  ndu  will, 
])Ul  the   scent  (if  the   rosi's   will   ]ian,t,r  roiind   it  still  " 

One    >tiil    beholds   at    Malmaison  a  tree  planted  by  Napo- 
leon   and    Josephine;    and    a   long  shaded    ax'enue,   called    the 
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''Promenade  Solitaire,"  leads  to  a  little  summer-house  where 
the  First  Consul  planned  many  of  the  eampaiL;ns  and  dictated 
main-  of  the  decrees  destined  to  ciiaiiL^e  the  face  of  ICurope 
and  the  histor\-  of  the  world.  I  ha\"e  ne\-er  sta\-ed  an\-  len.^th 
of  time  in  Paris  without  \'isitini;'  Alalmaison  and  stroljimi 
thouL;htfull\-  up  and  down  this  solitary  path  between  old 
trees  which  formerl\-  cast  their  shadows  on  the  ""  Arbiter  of 
luH'ope"'  as  he  walked  back  and  forth  in  silent  re\'er\-,  or 
else  con\'ersed 
with  the  leadinij 
statesmen,  sol- 
diers, or  scien- 
tists of  l-'rance. 
It  wastoMal- 
maison.  where 
she  had  been  so 
happ\-  as  the 
w  ife  of  the  l-'ii'st 
Consul,  that 
J()Se})hine  re- 
tired after  the 
di\"orce.        She 

came  here,  howex'er.  with  the  title  of  Rmpi-os,  which  she 
\\"as  permitted  to  retain,  and  an  income  of  one  hundi'ed  and 
twent\-  thousand  dollars  a  \-ear.  l*'or  the  F.mperor  in>i>tL'd 
that  >he  shfndd  maintain  her  former  rank':  and  once,  when 
he  h;arned  that  she  had  been  out  drixdn;,;'  without  ;i  uni- 
formed e-^cort,  he  reprox'ed  her.  His  courtier^  :i\>n  knew 
that  one  of  the  surest  pa^-sports  to  his  faxor  was  a  wil]in;_;iiess 
to  [j^n  to  .MalmaiM)n  and  render  homaj^e'  to  his  wile,  w  iiom 
nothin;,;  but  ])o!itical  motiw--  had  cau-ed  him  to  di-eai-d. 
llere,  too,  Jo-e'phiiie  continued  to  receive  fi'oiu  him  .illoc- 
tionate  le'tter-^  and  occasional  \aVits,  until  disaster-  came  upon 
him    thick'  and    fa-t.      Their  last    inter\iew  took  jjjace  in  tlio-e' 
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cruel  days  in  1814,  when  France  was  invaded  by  Austrians, 
Eni^'lish,  Prussians.  Swedes,  and  Saxons.  The  military  genius 
of  the  Emperor,  though  never  seen  to  such  advantage,  could 
do  but  little  then  to  oppose  the  advancing 
flood.  In  ten  days  he  had  gained  five  vic- 
tories o\'er  amazing  odds,  but  overwhelming 
numbers  made  his  struggles  hopeless.  In 
such  a  frame  of  mind,  he  came  here  for  a 
hurried  interview  with  his  former  wife.  It 
was  their  last  meeting.  At  its  close  the 
weary  Emperor  took  her  hand,  and  said : 
"Josephine,  I  have  been  as  fortunate  as 
any  man  ever  was  on  this  earth ;  but,  in 
this  hour,  I  have  not  in  the  whole  wide 
world    any   one    but   you    on    whom    I    can 

JOSKrHINli.  ,  ,  , 

rely. 
Some  months  later,  the  duel  between  Napoleon  and 
united  Europe  had  ended,  and  the  Emperor,  after  his  first 
abdication,  was  a  prisoner  on  the  island  of  Elba.  It  was  then 
that  Josephine,  astonished  to  learn  that  Marie  Eouise  had  not 
followed  him  into  exile,  wrote  him  from  Malmaison  that,  if 
he  desired  it,  she  herself  would  go  to  him  at  once,  since  she 
was  as  thoroughly  devoted  to  his  interests  as  ever.  Alas! 
a  few  weeks  later  she  died  here  in  the  arms  of  her  children 
Eugene  and  Ilortense, — her  last  words  being  "The  island  of 
Elba — Xajioleon."  It  is  pathetic  to  remember  that  the  last 
place  visited  by  Napoleon  before  leaving  I'aris  for  St.  Helena 
was  Malmaison.  It  was  after  his  defeat  at  Waterloo.  His 
mighty  em])ire  was  lost.  His  v\ustrian  wife  had  al)and(Mied 
him.  His  child  was  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  V.vcn  Jose- 
phine was  dead.  The  ^\•orld  seemed  crumbling  beneath  his 
feet.  .Speechless  from  grief,  he  walked  about  these  grounds 
accompanied  by  Josephine's  daughter,  Ilortense;  but  finally 
he    re(|uested    her   to    leave    him,    and    retired    to    the    room 
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where  Josephine  hatl  died,  the  year  before,  with  his  name  on 
her  Hps.  He  must  hax'e  reah/.ed  then  that  from  the  mtniient 
he  di\"orced  Josephine  his  star  had  wanecL 

"Ah,  ni\-  poov  Joscphinel     Alas.'     Alas! 
She  i:a\e  licr  Hfc  a  wiUin^^  sacrilici-; 
And   I,  with  niv  own  hands,  tore  ont  her  lieart 
And  mini.-,  and  laid  them  l)leedinL,'-  on  the  shrine  of  France. 
J5ut  to  what  end?     Tliat  the  lielhhounds  of  Fate, 

should   lirk  the  tIanu'S  up 
From  tliat  altar's  crest,  to  follow  hot 
Upon  my  track  forever  after!" 

In  the  \"inage  of  Rueih  about  a  mile  from  Mahnaison,  is  a 
hunible  ehurch  in  \\-hich  reposes  all  that  is  mortal  of  the  hrst 
wife  of  Xapoleon.  One  afternoon,  as  I  apprcxiched  it.  its 
bell  was  softl}-  sending  forth  a  call  to  prayer.  I  listened  to 
it  with  a  motirnfid  interest,  rcmemberini^  the  words  of  l^our- 
rienne.  Napoleon's  secretary,  when  he  says:  "The  sound  of  a 
bell  produced  an  effect  upon 
Xapoleon  which  I  could 
never  explain.  When  we 
were  at  Malmaison  and  were 
walking;  in  the  road  which 
led  to  Iv  u  e  i  1 .  how  m  a  n  y 
times  has  the  sound  of  the 
villaL^e  church  bell  stopped 
our  most  serious  conx'ersa- 
tion  I  He  wotdd  instantly 
pause,  that  the  noise  of  our 
steps  mi^lit  nf)t  cause  him 
to  h)se  a  sin;.;ie  one  of  those 
distant  tones  which  so  de- 
li-htod  him."  ■"'■■"  "^  "-— ■  --- 

])o-i(lc  the  altar  of  this  church  i^  the  tonil)  o|  J^-i  jihioo. 
A  L,M-acoful  .^tatue  in  spotless  mai-blo  i-oi)ro>oiit  -  llio  I'.mpross 
kneeliii"-  in  the  attitude  which  >ho  assumed,  w  hen  wailin-  lor 
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Xapolcon  to  put  the  crown  upon  her  head  at  the  coronation 
cercmon\-  in  the  cathedral  of  Xotre  Dame,  so  beautifuHy 
portra\"ed  in  Da\'id's  famous  painting. 

It  was  (Ml  the  29th  of  Ma\-,  the  anniversary  of  her  death, 
that  I  stood  here,  and  saw  fresh  wreaths  upon  the  raihni^  of 
her  tomb  (among  them,  one  sent  by  Eugenic  from  her  place 
of  exile),  and  on  the  pavement  many  loveh'  flowers,  to  which 
I  added  some  that  I  had  plucked  at  Malmaison. 

XapolecMi  and  Jose])hine, — how  different  are  the  senti- 
meivis  which  their  memories  inspire!  Regarding  one.  the 
world's  (^pinion  is  divided;  for  while  by  some  Napoleon  is 
adored.  b\-  others  he  is  execrated.  But  there  is  little  difference 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  Josephine.  The  whole  world  gix'cs  to 
her  its  lox'e  and  sympathy,  and  her  noblest  epitaph  might 
be  the  words  she  spoke  an  hour  before  her  death:  "The  first 
wife  of  Napoleon  ne\'er  caused  a  single  tear  to  flow." 

Whether  an  admirer  of  the  great  Emperor  or  not,  every 
visitor   to    Paris  goes   to   the   tomb   of   Napoleon.      It    is   one 

of  the  most  impres- 
sive monuments  in  the 
world.  .\bo\'e  it  is  a 
statel}'  dome  whose 
richly  glided  surface 
glitters  in  the  sun  at  a 
height  of  more  than 
th  ree  h  u  nd  red  f ec t . 
\\"ithin  its  shadow,  on 
the  other  side,  is  the 
Hotel  des  In\-a]ides  —  a 
home  where'the  x'etei'an 
soldie]'s  of  I'l'ance  may 
end  theii'  (la\-s  in  [)eace. 
On  crossing  the  'lire-^h- 
old  of  this  man     ■    'um, 
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the  first  impression  of  the  place  is  awe-inspiring;".  It  is  a  kind 
of  temple,  lined  from  floor  to  roof  with  spotless  marble.  I-'our 
marble  piers  uphold  the  mig'hty  dome.  Directh'  opposite  the 
entrance  rises  a  magnificent  altar,  which,  with  its  loft\'  canop)-, 
is  composed  of 
variegated  mar- 
ble, bronze,  and 
gold.  The  floor 
is  of  mosaic  in 
elaborate  de- 
signs. At  the 
four  corners 
of  this  grand 
enclosure  are 
smaller  marble- 
lined  a  p  a  r  t  - 
ments.  in  two 
of  which  repose 
the  brothers  of 
the  Emperor — - 
Joseph  and  Je- 
rome. 

Mitlway  be- 
tween the  en- 
trance and  the 
altar  is  a  mai"ble  ^  .X'pt,  sixt\'-nine  feet  in  diameter.  ]n[n  its 
depth-,  from  -tained-glass  windows  in  the  i-oof,  there  fa]!<  a 
multitude  of  rainbow  hue<;  ami  hei"e,  en\'ei  -u'd  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  glor\-,  stands  the  grand  ^arcop'  ,!gus  within  which 
the  great  concpieror  sleeps.  The  fo;-;ii  that  once  >hook- 
I'.urope  with  its  tread  now  lies  luM'e  motioiile<-.  The  brow 
u])on  which  nation-  gazed  to  read  their  de-;iny  i-  now 
untri-fubled  In'  a  frown.  The  eagle  glance  whivh  onee  em- 
braced the  world  is  cloude'd  b\' tlu:  film  of  death.      The  \\ildl\- 
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beating  heart  is  still 
at  last.  Not  even 
the  bugles  of  the 
recently  victorious 
Prussians  nor  the 
thunders  of  their 
artillery  could  rouse 
him  from  his  dream- 
less sleep. 

Behind  the  altar, 
a  curving  flight  of 
steps  leads  to  the 

entrance  of  the  crypt  itself.      It  is  a  grandly  impressive  portal 

of  black  marble,  with  doors  of  massive  bronze.      Above  these 

are  inscribed  in 

golden    letters 

t  h  e    pathetic 

words  dictated 

by  Napoleon  at 

St.  Helena:  "I 

desire   that    my 

ashes    may   re- 

|)  o  s  e   on   the 

banks    of    the 

Seine,     among 

the  French  pco- 

l)lc\\hom  I  have 

loved  so  well. " 

On    the    right 

and  left  are  the 

tomljs  of  Duroc 

and    Iiei'trand, 

two  of  Napo 

leon's    dearest 
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friends  —  one  of 
whiun  fell  be- 
side hini  on  the 
field  of  battle, 
while  the  other 
was  amoni;  the 
faithful  few  who 
clunL;'  to  the  ex- 
iled Rniperor  in 
ad\'ersit\'.  and 
shared  with  him 
his  loni^  captiv- 
ity at  St.  Helena. 
The  sarc(~)ph- 
ai^us  itself  is  of 
red  pdr/)hyr\-,  twel\"e  feet  in  lens^lh  and  six  feet  in  breadth. 
Beneath  its  dark  ^rrcen  pedestal,  the  pa\'enient  of  the  crypt 
is   of   marijle   mosaic   in    the   form  of   a   gii^'antic   star,   ar<Hnul 

A\diich  ai'e  in- 
scril)ed  names 
which  once  elec- 
trified the  \voiid 
—  fena,  Mai'en- 
i^(\  Au^terlit/, 
I\i\"oIi.  tin-  l'_\-r- 
amid-.  ;ind  man\- 
more. 

i'^'oiii   certain 
poinl-^    1. 1    \icw 

thi-  LMMIldi  -,ir- 
Copli:ivIl-.  -^rcUls 
to  br  .;.i;ir.lrd 
by  thr  cIm- -,il 
criiu  :i.\  <  i!   ^'old, 
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Avhich  towers  above  it  on  the  altar;  but  it  is  also  guarded  by 
its  own  inherent  majesty.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  that,  though 
Parisian  \-andals  burned  the  Hotel  de  Villc,  set  fire  to  the 
priceless  Lou\"re,  and  made  the  Tuileries  a  heap  of  ruins,  no 
ruthless  hand  applied  the  torch  to  this  magnificent  mauso- 
leum of  the  h^m- 


peror,  no  lawless 
foot  profaned 
the  splendid 
circle  of  this 
solemn  sepul- 
chre. 

Nothing  is 
more  impressive 
than  the  pcrma- 
n e n c y  of  Na- 
poleon's great- 
ness. Yearafter 
year  accusers 
rise,  assail  his 
memory,  and 
pass  away.  Put 
still  the  Ven- 
d  6  m  e  C  o  I  u  m  n 
towers  above 
l\aris,  and  still 

its  [)Iates  of  bronze  [)ortray  in  beautiful  relief  his  victories 
o\'er  united  nations.  His  memory  resembles  a  gigantic  cliff 
emerging  fi'om  the  sea  of  time.  The  wa\'es  of  calumny  may 
breals-  against  it;  tile  lightning's  bolt  of  hatred  ma}'  descend 
ujjon  its  bi'ow;  the  cutting  winds  of  sarcasm  and  malice  may 
attacl;  it>  surface;  clouds  of  nn'sunderstanding  may  conceal 
it;  and  i-\'en  the  di>integr;iting  toueli  of  d'ime  ma\'  stri\-e  to 
m;ii-   its   m;issiveness;   but  ])i"esentl\'  the  \\'aves  are  stilled,  the 
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tempest  disappears,  the  mists  all  elear  away,  and  lol    the  elitT 
is  there,  serene  and  indestructible. 

The\-  err  who  deem  adx'ersity  an  injury  to  posthumous 
fame.  Tlie  surest  steppini^'-stone  to  inimortalit\'  is  martyr- 
dom. When  C;usar  fell  beneath  the  daL;'gers  of  conspirators, 
his  spirit  took  its  place  amon^;"  the  stars.  The  exile  of  Xa])o- 
leon  was  his  apotheosis.  The  very  remoteness  of  his  prison- 
isle  caused  the  minds  of  those  who  had  for  t^\•ent\•  \-ears 
admired,  loved,  hated,  feared,  and  foui^ht  the  Emperor,  to 
project  upon  the  southern  sky  a  fi^^ure  of  colossal  size.  Seen 
through  the  mists  of  years  the  harsher  features  of  this  figure 
became  softened,  his  sufferings  ga\'e  to  it  a  halo,  his  brilliant 
genius  gilded  it  with  glory,  and  England  furnished  St.  Helena 
for  its  pedestal. 


LA   BELLE   FRANXE 


ALL  European  tra\'clers  go  to  Paris,  yet  few  <>t  them 
know  of  France  more  than  they  see  of  it  through  a  car 
window,  as  the\'  are  whirled  alcMig  the  rails  connect- 
ing the  metr(^polis  with  Marseilles,  Calais,  or  Genewi.  Li 
I-'rance  the  splendor  of  the  capital  conceals  the  milder  radi- 
ance of  the  country.  Paris  may  be 
compared,  historically  and  polit- 
ically, to  a  central  sun,  around  which 
all  the  other  towns  of  France  revolve 
as  satellites. 

The  capitals  of  Italy  and  Germany, 
on  the  contrary,  resemble  con- 
stellations, whose  luminaries 
ri\-al  one  another  in  respect  to 
brilliancy,  while  still  maintain- 
ing to  each  other  the  same  rel- 
ati\'e  position  and  importance. 
The   reason    for  this   diffei"ence 
is  apparent.     While  i-'rance  has 
alwa\'s   been    an    undix'ided   na- 
tion, with   but   one   grand    cap- 
ital,   both    Ita]\'   and    (ii-rmaii\'  m;\-.>  i-;  i. 
ha\'e   been   till   rrceiill}'  comjjosed  of  numerous  diiehies,   piin- 
cipalities,   and    kingdoms,   (;ach    ha\'ing    its    own    court,    dihe- 
drals, palaces,  and  art  collections,  besides  the  usual  lu'.-^loi-ical 
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prc-tiLi,'c  and  arcliitectural  embellishment  pertaining  to  an  in- 
dependent State.  Thus,  in  Germany,  Dresden,  Berlin,  Han- 
over, Munieh,  Stuttgart,  and  Weimar,  and  in  Itah',  Venice, 
Milan,  l-'lorenee.  Genoa.  Pisa,  Parma,  Rome,  and  Naples  were 
se[)arate  capitals  for  centuries,  and  as  such,  acquired  an  indi- 
vidualit\-  in  architecture,  art,  and  histor\-  which  makes  a  \dsit 
to   them   ex'cn   now.    wheii    some   of   them   ha\"e   fallen   into   a 

subordinate  rank, 
instructi\"e  and 
delightful.  To 
neglect  hh-ance, 
howe\'er,  mere- 
h'  because  her 
smaller  cities 
cannot  comi)are 
in  interest  with 
I'aris.  is  a  great 
mistake.  Rouen, 
Bordeaux.  ]\Lir- 
seilles,  T(julouse, 
Ximes,  Aries, and 
A\ignon,  all  well 
repa\-  a  \isit :  her 
noble  I\-renees  exhibit  the  most  delightful  mountain  scenery 
in  Lui'Mpe.  outside  the  region  of  the  .Alps:  her  Ri\'iera  has  a 
charm  in  >ome  res])ects  unecpialed  in  the  \\'orld ;  and  in  the 
statel\-  castles  of  her  Kings  and  Emperors,  all  beautiful  as 
\\-oi-k>  of  art  and  elocpient  of  histor}-,  the  thoughtful  tra\-eler 
\\ill  find  a  satisfaction  and  enjo}-ment  hardh-  surpassed  by 
anything  that  e\-en  Paris  can  afford. 

An  excui'sion  in  I-'rance  that  I  never  weary  of  making  is 
that  which  takes  one  forty  miles  fi^om  Paris  to  the  renowned 
Chateau  o[  l-"ontainebleau.  Among  tlu:  \arious  de-ri\ations 
of  ihi-  castle's  name,  the  most  attracti\'e  is  the  one  that  finds 
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its  origin  in  the  words  Foiitai)iL-hillC'Caii,  in  conscciuence 
of  a  limpid  spring  once  highly  prized  b\-  royal  sportsmen. 
At  all  e\"ents  the  name  was  sometimes  used,  for  Ilenr}-  IV 
wrote  to  the  charming  Gabrielle  d'l^strees  a  letter  d.ited: 
"I-'roni  our  lovely  \\'ilderness  of  Foiitai)ic-billi-ccni .''  The 
h.istor\-  of  France  cannot  be  written  without  frecpient  mentii^n 
of  this  palace.  l^^our  of  her  Kings  were  born,  and  two  ha\-e 
died  within  its  walls,  and  it  has  been  a  favorite  abode  of  roy- 
alty for  se\'en  hundred  years.  Hence  it  ma}-  be  compared  to 
a  magnificentl}-  decorated  volume  of  h^rench  history,  each, 
page  adorned  with  famous  names,  distinguished  portraits, 
regal  coats  of  arms,  and  illustrations  of  the  pageantr\-  and 
pleasure,  luxury  and  intrigue,  comed\-  and  traged}-,  insepar- 
able from  the  records  of  a  Court. 

To  one  familiar  with  what  has  taken  place  here  (and  \\\\o 
is  not?!,  it  is  an  impressive  moment  when  he  approaches  the 
chateau  and  steps  within  the  area  known  as  the  Ccnirt  of 
Adieux.  I  felt,  in  doing  so,  that  I  was  standing  on  a  stage 
fr(jm  which  the  actors  in  a  stirring  drama  had  departed,  leav- 
ing the  curtain  down,  the  lights  extinguished,  and  the  audi- 
ence gone.  The  scpiare  lay  sleeping  in  the  sunshine  of  a 
summer  afternoon  when  I  walked  slo\\l\-  for  the  first  time 
o\-er  the  great  blocks  of  stone  that  form  its  pa\-ement.  and 
halted    at   the  foot  of   the  old   "  Hoi-seshoe  Staircase"  leading 
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to  the  entrance.  I  felt  in  no  haste  to  mount  the  steps.  In 
fact,  I  was  not  sure  that  the  square  itself  was  not  enousj^h  to 
see  and  to  rellect  on  in  one  clay.  It  is  true,  these  walls 
which  ha\'e  beheld  so  much  of  royal  and  imperial  splendor 
are  now  silent,  and  these  old  steps  so  often  trodden  b}-  the 
feet  of  men  and  ^\■omen  who  can  ne\-er  be  unknown  to  his- 
tory are  now  abandoned  to  the  tread  of  tourists;  but  must 
one  for  that  reason  pass  them  with  a  hast}'  i^'lancc  nor  pause 
to  C(MTiprehend  the  story  of  their  beauty  and  deca}-?  The 
tra\'elers  who  rush  across  the  Court  of  Adieux  and  ascend 
these  steps,  eai^er  to  be  the  first  admitted,  in  order  to  return 
that  afternoon  to  Paris,  do  not  appreciate  Eontainebleau. 
But  now  and  then  a  tourist  comes  to  linger  a  few  days  at  one 
of  the  hotels  opposite  the  castle.  He  studies  the  historic 
palace  leisurely  and  thoughtfully,  as  one  sits  down  to  con- 
template a  painting  which  others  pass  with  but  a  hasty 
glance.      He   chooses   for  his  visits  to   it  hours   before  or  after 

the  arrival  and  depart- 
ure of  t h e  crowd  of 
sightseers  from  Paris. 
And  in  so  doing  he  has 
his  reward ;  for,  as  his 
imagination  carries  him 
back  into  the  past,  Jie 
realizes  history.  His 
former  reading  of  French 
Courts  and  Kings  seems 
basedi  at  last  on  facts 
whose  import  he  had 
not  before  percei\'ed. 
The  sketches  of  histor- 
ical characters  which  he  had  made  in  fancy  and  \\ell-nigh  for- 
gotten, are  suddenly  reproduced  b\-  memoiy  and  placed  here 
in    appropriate   frames;   and   he  beholds  again  enacted  in  this 
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court  the  scenes  of  former  }'e;irs.  and  hears  its  pavement  echo 
to  the  tramp  of  horses'  feet,  to  the  14a}-  music  of  the  hunters' 
horns,  or  to  the  rumble  of  the  rowil  carriay;es,  as  Ei-ancis  I 
or  Ilenr}-  IV  arrixe  here 
with  a  train  of  courtiers. 

Amon^  the  many 
memories  sui4"<;"ested  Ijy 
this  courtyard,  who  can 
forget  that  of  the  30th 
of  ALirch,  1S14,  when,  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing;', a  carria^'c  drawn  by 
four  horses  at  full  t^allop 
entered  its  enclosure? 
Ten  minutes  before,  a 
courier  had  preceded  it, 
cryini:^,  as  he  al lighted 
from  his  pantinij  steed, 
"The  Emperor!  The 
Emi)eror !  "  While  a 
rehi}'  of  fresh  horses  was  beini^  attached  to  the  v^ehicle,  Napo- 
leon had  time  to  inquire: 

'■Ha\"e  you  heard  the  sound  of  cannon  durini^  the  day?" 

'A'es,  Sire." 

"  h'rom  which  direction?" 

"l'"rom  that  of  Paris.' 

"As  I  feared.      When  did  it  cease?" 

"At  fwc  (/clock,  .Sire." 

"To  Paris  I  "  cried  the  I'Lm])eror;  and  in  an  instant  hi'-  car- 
ria<^^e  had  resumed  once  more  its  impetuous  course.  An  hour 
later  he  encountered  an  officer  ridiiiLj,"  fui-iousl_\-  tow.u'd 
J-'ontainebleau.  lie  sunnnoiU'd  him  to  hah,  rxcham-cd  a 
few  word-,  with  him,  and  then,  in  the  saini'  tone  in  wliieh  he 
had  exclaimed  "To  Paris!"  Xa[)(jle(;n  cried   to  his  ])o^tilious: 
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"  Lctuni  to  l-'ontaincblcau. "  What  he  had  learned  was 
thi-,; — I'ai-i^,  at  Uvc  o'clock  that  afternoon,  had  surrendered 
to  the  Allies. 

Ll--<  tlian  a  month  later,  on  the  20th  of  ApiLl,  there  was 
as-inil)Kd  in  thi->  square  a  bod\"  of  men  whose  name  had  been 
f(U'  t\wnt\'  \-ear^  a  s\-non\-m  of  couraq;e  and  unparalleled  de- 
\()ti(>n.  It  was  the  Old  Guard  of  Xapoleon,  waitini;'  to 
rcceix'c  the  fai'ewell  nf  tlieir  I^mperor.  These  old  companions 
of  liis  man\'  \-ictories  were  still  faithful  to  him.  Unlike  the 
iiiar-hal.-,    coui'tiers.    and    innumerable   beneficiaries  of   Xapo- 

leon,  the\'  had   not 

:y       recei\-ed    from   him 
s*j!       money,   titles,   and 
estates,  wdiich  in  the 
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hour  of  his  ad\"ersity 
they  were  afraid  of 
losing'.  To  these, 
his  loyal  i^renadiers, 
whose  tears  fell  si- 
lently u  p  o  n  their 
L(ra\'  mou.staches.  he 
\\a.<  thrii-  idol  still,  their  "  Little  Corporal,'"- — the  most  suc- 
ces>ful  soldier  of  the  world.  L  was  precise!}'  one  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  when  the  door  at  the  head  of  the  staircase  was 
thi'DWii  open  and  there  enierL^ed  ujjon  the  platform  a  solitarx' 
fi;_;ure.  It  wa-;  he!  The  L;"ray  coat,  the  cocked  hat,  the 
cla->ic  -ilhouette  of  the  C;esars, —  the}-  l<new  them  well,  and 
wei'e  apparent!}'  ne\er  to  see  them  more.  Xapoleon  cle- 
sceiideil  the  -,te])s,  pausL'd  a  moment,  and  tluii  in  a  \oice 
wln'eh  i-r\-ea!e(l  de'ep  emotion,  spolxe  thesi'  word^^ :  ".Soldiers 
ot  ]]\y  ('id  ('.uai'd,  I  bid  }-ou  farewell.  h^ir  tweiitx'  \-ears  I 
ha\-e  ai'-ea}-^  toimd  \-ou  in  tin-  [)at!i  of  honor  and  i^lorw  Li 
tlie-^c  i-eeent  da}->,  a^  in  tlie  time  of  oui'  ])i'ospL-rit\-.  \-ou  hax'e 
not   cea-ed    to  be  models  of  coui'a'j'e  and  fidelitw      With  such 
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nicn  as  you  our  cause  was  iK^t  lost:  hut  the  wdv  wouhl  ha\-e 
hccn  intcnniuahlc.  It  wouhl  ha\c  hcconic  ci\'il  w,u'.  and  hy 
it  hh'ancc  wamhl  ha\'c  hccu  rciulcrcel  (.'\"L'n  ni<M'c  unhai^pw 
I  ha\'c.  therefore,  sacrificed  all  our  pei'sonal  interi,'St-  to  thixe 
of  our  country.  I  must  now  depart;  hut  do  you.  ni}-  fi'iends, 
continue  to  ser\-e  hh'ance.  Do  not  i)ity  nn-  fate.  \i  I  ha\-e 
consented  to  li\-c  on,  it  is  to  coiitrihute  still  furthei-  to  \-our 
L;'lor\-.  I  wish  to 
recoi'd  the  L,n'eat 
deeds  we  ha\'e 
a  c  h  i  e  \"  e  d  t  o  - 
L;"ether.  Adieu, 
ni_\'  children. 
I  wish  that  I 
could  p  r  e  s  s 
\'o  u  all  to  m\' 
heart  :  but  let 
nie  at  least  once 
more  endDrace 
your  standard." 
Here  his  \"oice 
faltered,  and 
the  fhiL;  udiicli 
he  held  to  his 
tace  concealed 

lii-  tears.  At  leUL^th  his  t()nes  were  ]u\ard  ai^'ain.  "  1-^ire- 
well  once  niore.  m\'  old  companions,"  he  exclaimed;  then, 
embraciuL;'  the  eaL^le  wdiich  --urmounted  tlie  ^t;ind;u"tl,  he 
added:  "Mil)-  this  l<i:-t  kiss  penetrate  \-our  he;irts.  '  A  mo- 
ment lati;r,  ;imid  the  sobs  of  his  \'etei';in--.  XapoK'on  >te])ped 
into  the  can-i;i;4'e  which  aw;Litcd  him  ;md  was  di-iwn  aw  a\-  to 
li\-e-  in  e'xih;  on  tho  i-land  of   l-'dija. 

Who  dor-  not  i-rcollrct  tlu;  ai  b  m' r;ible  ]  )ai  n  t  i  n;j;  ot  ihj-,  -cenc 
\         by  ILjrace  X'eiaiet,  which  now  iuloiai^  the  '^alur)- <  il   \  ei'-ailles? 
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This  court\-ard  is  not  the  only  portion  of  the  palace  asso- 
ciatctl  with  Napoleon.  In  one  room,  called  the  Cabinet  de 
rAlxlicalion,  still  stands  a  round  niahot^^an\-  table  on  which, 
upon  a  sheet  of  paper  that  has  since  mysteriously  disappeared, 
Napoleon  traced  these  \\-ords: 

"The  Allied  Powers  ha\-ing  proclaimed  that  the  Emperor 
Avas  the  .■-olc  obstacle  to  the  reestablishment  of  peace  in 
Europe,  the    ILmperor,  faithful   to   his  oath,  declares  that   he 

renounces  for 
himself  and  chil- 
dren the  thrones 
of  France  and 
Italy,  and  that 
there  is  no  sac- 
rifice, even  that 
of  his  life,  that 
he  is  not  ready 
to  make  for  the 
interests  of 
France.' '  After 
the  restoration, 
t  h  e  B  o  u  r  b  o  n  s 
caused  a  copper 
plate  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  lower  side  of  this  tcdjle,  bearinc^  the  ridiculous 
inscription:  "  On  the  5th  of  April.  1S14,  Napoleon  lkiona})arte 
siL,nK;d  Ids  abdicati(jn  upon  this  table  in  the  Kin^-'s  stud\-." 

Another  apartment  closely  connected  with  these  scenes 
is  the  bedroom  of  Na])oleon.  It  \\-as  here  that  the  defeated 
monarch  ])a>sed  the  awful  hours  prex'ious  to  his  abdication. 
l'"oi'  nol\\ilh<tandinL,r  liis  tremendous  efforts  in  the  duel  bc- 
twee-n  I-"i"ance  and  alliiid  IAiroj)e  which  ensued  after  the 
Ku-^^ian    cauipait^m,    the    odds    against    him    had    been    o\'er-   ^ 

the    uneciual  ^^ 


NAIOM-.ON'S    I'.ICD,    I-T)XTAIXKBLEAU. 


wne-imm'. 


It    is   true,  in   the   last    months   of 
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strui^glc.  \vlicrc\'er  he  had  been  tliere  li;ul  been  \-ict()r\-,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  where\-er  he  was  not  there  was  tlcfeat. 
Napoleon  felt  his  empire  shpi^ini;  from  his  i;"ra>p.  Tn  ernwn 
ah,  the  AlHes  had  dechired  the_\-  wouul  not  treat  with  him  on 
an\-  terms  sa\-e  abthcation.  Put  to  that  test,  liis  mai->hals, 
ministers,  and  courtiers,  who  feared  to  h)se  the  titles,  riches, 
and  estates  which  he  had  i;"i\"en  them,  left  him  as  rats  desert 
a  sinking'  ship.  After  beiuL;"  in  the  ascendant  for  nrai'h' 
twent\"  \'ears,  Xapoleon's  star  seemed  sinkin;^  here  into  an 
ocean  of  inL;'ratitude  and  treachery.  Under  th.ese  circum- 
stances one  can  not  wonder  that  the  h(^rr(M-  of  his  situation 
drove  him  to  despair.  Pierced  to  the  heart  b\-  the  deserti(^n 
of  men  who  owed  to  him  e\'er\-thinL^  they  had  .md  ^\"ere,  and 
should  ha\'e  formed  a  rampart  round  him  with  their  bodies, 
Napoleon  here  attempted  suicide.  During"  the  niL;'ht  of  the 
I2th  of  April,  the  few  remaining"  attendants  of  the  palace 
were  aroused  by  cries  and  exclamations.  ldie\'  hastened  to 
the  bedroon"!  of  the  Emperor,  but  wcvc  refused  admittance. 
Onh'  (leneral  l^ertrand,  Caulainc(_)urt,  the  Duk'e  of  Pa>sano, 
and  the  Emperor's  physician  I\"an  were  closeted  with  Napo- 
leon. Suddei"il\-  the  door  opened,  and  I\'an.  deathly  jiale, 
rushed  chjwn  the  staircase  to  the  court}"ard,  mounted  a  horse 
and  disappeared  in  the  darkness  like  a  madman.  This  was 
because  Naj)oleon,  writhing  in  pain  upon  the  bed  we  ma\-  still 
see  at  h'ontainebleau,  had  said  to  him:  ""Ix-an,  the  poison 
\'OU  ga\"e  me  has  produced  no  effect."  In  fact,  dui'ing  the 
retreat  from  Moscow,  Napoleon  had  ordei'ed  his  ph\">iciari  to 
prejjare  for  him  a  poison,  to  prexent  his  falling  ali\e  iiito  the 
liands  (jf  tile  Cossacks.  This  the  di>heai-tenrd  I',mpei"oi".  di->- 
gu-ted  with  ingratitude  and  ti'eachei"}-,  took  on  that  e\enttul 
night  at  h^jiitainebleau,  but  it  had  so  far  lo>t  its  strength 
that  it  wa-^  jjowerless  to  destro}"  life. 
/  Turnin'r  to  the  faithful  fi'iends  who  hastened  to  In';-  bed- 
wside,   Ijonaoarte   murn"iured   sadh":   "Ala 
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nic  now.  c\'C!i  poi-^on."  It  was  true.  Death  shunned  liim 
here,  as  it  hail  clone  upon  the  battle-field.  Sad  as  his  situa- 
tion tlien  appeared,  it  was  nexei'theless  well  that  he  could  not 
t\ire^^ee   the    future;     for   in    Napoleon's    book    of   destiny   two 


NAllil  I-ON    S    •im^flNI'    AT    l(iNTAIM-:iU.I-:Ar, 


]>a^"c-- -till  I'emained  unturned.     On  one  of  tliem  was  inscribed 
W'atL-riMO  and  on  the  othei-  .St.   Helena. 

Il  x^a-^  at  I-'ontaincbleau  that  \a])olron  foi-  the  fii'st  time 
-])oi:<- to  fo-rphiiie  of  the  nece-^-ity  of  a  (li\-oi-er.  .Standini;' in 
till'  dinin;_;-i'(  )oni.  one  thinks  ot  that  ill-tated  d,i\-.  ])i\-cui'sor 
of  ~M  iiiucli  nii-foi't  une.  L  was  the  30th  of  XowMuber.  I  S09. 
.XajiNlcon    and    Josephine    dined    here    alone    antl    in    almost 
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unbroken  silence.  Li  his  nicnioirs,  Con>iant  testifies  that  the}' 
ate  nothing;,  and  that  tlie  onl\-  .->(niiul>  heard  dui-in^'  the'  i\past 
wcvc  those  ot  the  tlishes.  l)roui;ht  and  reniowiK  antl  tlie 
tinklin;^  of  the  Emperor's  knife  which  lie  nieclianicah\-  .-struck 
against  his  glass.  At  the  ctniclusiDH  of  this  mournful  cere- 
mony tlie\-  entered  the  adjoining  salon  and  \\'L.'i-e  aloiic. 
After  some  minutes  shrieks  were  heard.  Constant  was  called. 
The  Empress 
was  on  the  Hoor, 
\v  e  e  ping  a  n  d 
exclaiming  In^s- 
terically,  "  Xo, 
}•  o  u  will  not 
do  it  I  Vou  do 
not  want  to  kill 
me !  " 

W  hen  s  h  c 
had  been  car- 
ried to  her  bed- 
chamber 1)\-  her 
husband  and  an 
attendant,  the 
Emperor  rang 
for  her  serwants, 

and,  on  their  arriwal,  retired  in  the  deepest  mental  distress. 
AL)reover,  during  the  sleepless  night  that  followed,  he  rose 
repeatedly  to  inquire  after  his  wife's  health,  and  his  \alet 
declares  that  he  ne\'er  saw  him  in  such  aftliction.  h  is  this 
suffering  on  the  jjart  of  both  that  m.ikes  the  sepai'alion 
of  Xapcjleon  and  Josejdiiiie  ])eculiar!\-  patlietic.  l)e.-])ite 
S'')me  serifHis  faults,  Jo-.epliine-  was  the  only  wtmian  whom 
Xapolcon  ever  really  lox'ed.  It  is  a  proof  of  hi-;  natural  te'U- 
derness  of  heart  that,  ^teadilx'  i'e>i--ting  the  argununt^  and 
a])peals    of   his   own  family,  as   well   as    tlio-e    ot    the    leading 
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statesmen  of  l-"r;incc,  lie  refused  for  years  to  entertain  the 
ih()U_L;iu  of  ->e})aralioii  from  his  ^\"ife.  Renouncing  the  natural 
l(Tn_L;'inL;'  of  a  father's  heart  for  a  son  to  follow  him  in  a  career 
of  L;'ior\-,  he  chose  at  first  his  brother's  child  to  be  his  polit- 
ical hcii'.  and  onl\'  on  the  death  of  that  little  prince  did  he 
allow  ihe  subi'ect  of  di\"orce  to  be  reopened.  Eor  the  c]ues- 
tion  who  should  _q;o\'ern  the  colossal  empire  after  his  death 
wa>    of    such    paramount     importance    that    it    coidd    not    be 

ignored.  To  se- 
cure an  heir,  and 
thereby  found  a 
permanent  dy- 
nasty, and  by 
marrying  into 
one  of  the  royal 
families  to  put 
a  n  e  n  d  t  o  t  li  e 
continual  coali- 
tions against 
him.  or  to  secure 
at  least  one  all\-, 
these,  and  not  a 
lack  of  affection, 
formed  the  tiaie 
reason  for  \a])ok-on's  conduct.  .And  when  at  la.--t  Jc)se})hine 
acl;nowlc(lged  and  acce])ted  the  necessit}'  of  the  sacrifice  re- 
(piirud,  \a])olcon's  treatment  of  her.  not  onh"  in  genei'osit\', 
but  in  delicate  and  reiterated  pi"f)ofs  of  continued  friendship, 
i-  un-ui'pa--'rd  in  either  public  or  ])ri\-ate  lii>toi-\'. 

\oi  lar  trom  the  apai'tmenls  ot  \a])o]eon  one  enters  the 
e'labo!-alel\-  deeoi-ati'd  I'ooms  occupied  b\'  Pope  l'iu<  \'1I  on 
til'-  two  oiea-iou--  when  he  x'isited  ]-"onlaine!)leau, — the  ili'st 
ti;::c  a-  thi'  f.;iii)ei-or'-  gue-l.  the  -econd  as  his  pi'i^oner.  The 
ho])'-  owed  much  to  Ijoiiaparte  f(jr  ha\-ing  restored  religion  to 
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the  Fi'LMich  nation.      The  Re\"okiti<)ii  had  clenKTraH/.ecl  I-'raiice. 

l-'or  \-ears  she  hatl  neither  had  a  Sabbath  nor  rceoi^iii/.eel  a  (lotl. 

Iler   churches   had  been  closed  and    desecrated,  ami  hundre'ds 

ot  priests  were  languishini;'  in   pristins.      "Xo  nation  caii  exist 

\\"it  hoii  t  rcliL^aon  , ' " 
said  Napoleon  .  and 
straiL;iU\\"ay  caused 
reliL;"ious  W()r>lnp 
to  be  reestabli>lu-d 
throuL;h()ut  l-'rance. 
Openini;  the  dun- 
geon doors  he  also 
ga\'e  the  in'ipri>oned 


priests  their  liberty, 
and  bade  them  go  to 
^\■<")rk  again,  reclaim- 
i  ng  ni  en  from  sin. 
In  t  h  is,  ho\\-c\'er, 
there  was  no  intol- 
ci'ancc.  for  1k'  pro- 
claimed that  not  an 
indi\idual  in  hh-ance. 
wlu:thur  I'rf)testant, 
Catholic,  or  Jew  .  :-hould  be  molested  on  account  of  hi>  rel 
.Still,  notwithstanding  the^e  beiie-tlcent  decree>  <if  the 
('on-ul,  it  wa.-i  a  wonderful  act  of  conde>cen:-io!i  ou  tiu 
of  a  I'ope.  foi"  the  Ur-^i  time  in  the  InStoi'v  of  Chri-teudi 
lca\'e  the  \'atican  and  ti'a\'el  hundi'ed,--  ot  inile^  into  a  n 
lau<l   to   cr(jwn    Napoleon    Ihnpei'or  ot    1-i'aiKe.       .\e\artl 


KnoM'^  or   iir^vii   at   i  r.\-i  \ini- 11  fat. 
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the  first  \'isit  of  I'ius  \^II,  made  for  this  purpose,  was  cmi- 
ncntl\-  satisfactorx',  aiul  on  his  return  from  Fontaincblcau  to 
Ivunu-  lie  said:  "  I  went  to  seek  rehi^ion  and  I  found  it.  I 
tra\-er<ed  h'l-anee  throui^h  a  kneelini;-  people." 

lUit.  nine  \-ears  later,  when  Xapoleon,  thus  consecrated  by 
the  roi)e.  had  become  practically  sovereii;n  of  Europe,  Pius 
\'ll,  ha\in!_;,  refused  to  '^ive  up  to  him  the  temporal  power  of 
the    r.i[)cd    States,  \\'as   b\-   his   orders   brought  from  Rome  to 

F  o  n  t  a  i  n  e  b  1  e  a  u ,  a 
captive.  This  time, 
within  these  rooms, 
furnished  with  so 
much  elcL^ance,  the 
Pontiff  lived  like 
an  ascetic, spending 
his  days  in  fasting 
and  prayer.  One 
thinks  here  of  the 
stormy  interx'iews 
which  must  have 
t a k' e n  place  be- 
tween the  all-i)ow- 
iiAi.i.  <.i  i-KANcisi,  1  oNTAiNKiu.K Ar.  crful  Eiiipcror  aiul 

his  prisoner,  for  during  many  months  the  Holy  P\ither  would 
not  }-iel(l  either  to  the  threats  or  entreaties  of  Xapoleon. 
l*"inall\-,  howexer,  on  the  19th  of  Jaiuiar\-,  1H13,  after  a  scene 
in  this  apartment,  the  details  of  which  still  remain  a  mystery, 
I'ius  \'[I  consented  to  renounce  his  temporal  sovereignty. 
Sonir  haw  declared  that  IJonaparte  on  this  occasion  became 
so  excited  tliat  he  used  ])ersona]  violence  towards  the  vener- 
able I'oiititf;  but  this,  besides  being  extremeh-  improbable 
wa>  eiupliatical!)'  cKmied  b\'  the  Vopc  himself. 

1  lui'e-  is  a  nielanchoh'  ])leasure  in  strolling  through 
apai'tnieiU.-.    that    are    haunted    by    such    memories    as    these. 
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One  after  another,  we  enter  and  stiuh-  them  as  separate  chap- 
ters of  French  historw  A  name  recalletl  here  ahiiost  as  fi'e- 
qnentlx'  as  Xaj^oleon's  is  that  of  F'l-ancis  I,  the  plcasurc-lox'- 
ini^  friend  of  artists,  who  cahecl  from  ItaK'  to  l-^mtaineljlcau, 
to  aid  in  its  embelhsliment.  Leonarch)  thi  \'inci.  IkMUenuti^ 
CeHini.  Aneh'ca  tlel  Sarto.  Ih'imaticcio,  and  Rosso.  Liifortu- 
natel\'  Fontaineblean's  soux'enirs  ot  tlie  iUusti'ions  [laintL-r  of 
the  Last  Suppei' are  few  in  nund)ei' ;  torwlien  Leonai'ch)  came 
to  the  Fh'ench  Court  lie  was  sixt\--three  \-ears  oUi  and  in 
feeble  health,  and  consetpiently  unable  to  contiMJKite  much 
to  art  in  tlie  foui'  \-ears  of  life  remainini;'  to  him.  d"he  story 
that  he  died  in  the  aians  of  I'h'ancis  is  probabl}-  a  m)-th.  the 
e\"idence  bein_L;"  almost  certain  that  the  Kin_t4'  was  in  another  [)art 
of  1-h'ance  when  Lec^nardo's  death  occurred:  l)ut  that  l-h'ancis  I 
alwax's  treated  him  with  the  [greatest  honor,  and  exinced  sin- 
cei'e  i^'rief  on  hearint;- of  his  death,  there  is  no  douljt.  Li  fact, 
all  the  s^'reat  geniuses  of  Italx'  whom  hh'ancis  summoned  lierc 
were  treated  like  princes;  and  sumptuous  a})ai"tments,  numer- 
ous ser\-ants.  horses,  hounds, — in  short,  the  best  the  Court 
afforded  in  the  wa\'  of  pleasure  and  of  luxui'}', — were  placed 
at  their  disposal.  To  Cellini  I'h'ancis  is  said  to  hax'e 
exclaimed:  ""M}'  friend,  \\diich  is  happier,  the  Kini;"  who  fmds 
an  artist  like  \T)m'self,  or  the  artist  wdio  meets  a  Kini;"  like 
I'h-anci-  K' "" 

Li  walkin^^  throuL;"h  these  brilliant  halls  of  l'"ontaineblcau 
wt:  I'ecollcct  the  account  of  a  \isit  paid  hei'e  to  the  1-h'ench 
l\inL;\  ill  15,S<J.  b\-  ihc  redoubtable  Ciiarles  \'  of  .Spain,  who 
wi-lu,(l  to  pa-s  thus  to  tlu:  Netherlands  throuL;h  the  kingdom 
of  hi-  i'i\al. 

"If  Chai'les  dares  tr)  trax'eiNe  I''rance."  said  the  Ring's 
je>tei'.  ''I   will  L;i\e  him  ni)"  fool's  eap."' 

"Ihit  what  if  I  allow  him  to  do  so;-"'  ,i^ked  the    l\in-. 

"Then."  re])lied  the  fool.  "I  will  take  back  m_\-  cip  and 
make  a  i)i'e<ent  of  it  to  vou.'' 
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Francis  I  l;iui;licd,  but  Charles  V  came,  was  entertained 
extra\-aL;'antl\',  and  departed  in  safety. 

Not   without    risk,    howe\'er.        Vov   it    is   said    that    when 
Char'c^\'  first  entered  r\)ntainebleau,  and  was  received  by  the 
h'rencli  Kinj;,  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  I^tampes  whispered  to 
r^"ancis,  on  whose  arm  she  was  leanint;: 
■"1)0  not  let  him  escape  you." 

"My  bi-other,"  said  hh'ancis,  a  moment  later,  as  he  pre- 
st'uted  the  duchess  to  his  royal  truest,  "this  fair  lad}'  has  just 
ach'ised  me  to  keep  you  here  a  prisoner  till  }'ou  shall  have 
destroyed  the  treaty  of  Aladrid." 

"If  the  ad\"ice  is  ;j,'ood,"  replied  Charles  \^,  "}'ou  should 
follow  it;"  and  he  ])roceeded  to  conx'erse  with  his  host  as 
unconcernedl}'   as   if    the   latter    had    spoken    merely    in    jest. 

l^ut  two  hours 
later,  as  they 
were  about  to 
scat  themselves 
at  table,  and 
as  the  Duchess 
of  E  t  a  m  p  e  s 
p  r  e  s  e  n  ted  t  o 
Charles  X"  a  L^'old 
basincontainin<^ 
water,  the  Span- 
ish sovereii^ai, 
as  he  dip[)ed  his 
hands  in  the 
li(iuid,  dr()])ped 
in  the  basin  a 

diamond  rin^;"  of  j^i'eat  x'alue.  The  duchess  called  his  atten- 
tion to  il,  but  Charles  \'  remarked  smilinj^i)- ;  "'idle  vlu'j^  e\'i- 
d(.:ntly  wishes  to  chani;'e  owners,  and  at  pi'esent  it  is  in  too 
beautiful  a  hand  for  me  to  reclaim  it."      J''rom  that  moment, 
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it  is  said,  the  duchess  chani^'cd  hci"  poh'cy,  and  far  from  uri;ini^ 
the  KinL;'  to  treat  the  r(^\-al  traxeler  treaeherouslx-,  it  was  she, 
who  hvc  years  hiter.  betr.ix'ed  to  Cliarles  \'  the  plans  of  l-~ran- 
cis  L  in  the  war  then  beinL;  wasj^etl  between  them. 

In  the   lono- 

Hbrar}-  at  Eon- 
t  a  i  n  e  f)  1  e  a  u  . 
cahed  the  (lal- 
L'r\-  of  Diana, 
the  tra\'eler  sees 
a  l_)hi(xl-stained 
coat  o  t  m  a  i  1 
A\-hich,  thouL^di 
it  turn  e  d  a  t 
first  the  sword- 
thrusts  of  assas- 
sins, coukl  not 
protect  its  wear- 
er's life.  Tlie 
si^Lt  of  it  recalls 
an  atrocious  act  tjf  cruelty  committed  here  1j\'  a  woman. 

On  the  10th  of  X(j\'ember,  1657,  Christina.  ex-Oueen  of 
Swt-'den,  who  was  then  residing;  at  h\)ntainebleau.  a^  a  i;uest 
(jf  Louis  XI\'.  ha\"ini4"  become  coiuinced  of  the  treason  and 
unfaithfulness  of  her  fax'orite.  the  Marquis  de  AL)nakh'schi, 
caused  him  to  be  murdered  in  the  Galerie  des  Cei'fs.  ;ui  apart- 
ment ju.^t  beneath  tlu:  libi'ai'x'.  Her  wi'etched  xa'ctim  Ihin^- 
himself  on  h'\>  knees  at  her  feet  and  implored  her  partlon,  but 
she  wa-  ine.xorable. 

"  Ilc;i\t'ii  lias  no  ra^x-  liki-  low  to  liati'fd  liirn.cil, 
Nor  In  11  a  fury  likt-  a  woinan  s<'oi-iic(!." 

Li  a  fiian  \'oice  she  remarked  to  the  ])i-ie>t  whom  >he  had 
summoiu-d  to  ab^oK'L-  him,  ' '  M  \'  lathei'.  I  no\\^  retii'e.  Kmn  in;^;' 
thi>  man  to  \'ou.       I'repai'e   him  loi"  death  and  t.d^e  cai'e  ol   his 
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soul.'"  The  priest  liiinself  then  intervened  with  tears  and 
sobs.  Ijut  tile  woman  was  as  un\-iekhni;  and  i)itiless  as  stone. 
Halt"  an  hour  later,  the  three  swordsmen  who  had  been  ordered 
b\'  I'hi'i-lina  to  despatch  the  prisoner  announced  to  her  that 
the  (k'ed  was  done.  Louis  XI\'.  then  at  Versailles,  merely 
expi-e<>etl    Lli,-i)lL:asure    at    this  muider,  conunitted   thus  auda- 


AI.ONG    Till-;    I.OIKI': 


ciou^lx'    in    one    of   his    palaces,    but    Christina    continued    to 
remain  hei'e  tor  nearly  twcj   years. 


Mid\\"a\-  bi'tween  I'aris  and  the  T\-renees  there  is  a  chaian- 
in;j,  ^ceiion  of  La  lU'lle  hh'ance,  dotted  with  fertile  \a'ne\'ai'ds, 
])caertu]  ^ti'e;tms.  piet  ui'estpie  castles,  and  histoi'ic  towns,  and 
known  a-.  La  Toui'aine.  Aci'oss  this,  lik'e  a  siK'er  j^'irdle, 
sti'cteht-  the  I'iwr  Loire,  flowini;"  alon_L;^  as  peacefulh'  as  if  its 
wa\(s  had  not  run  red  with  l)lood  and  its  broad  \'alle\'  had 
not    often    been    the  scenes  of  intric^ues,  wars,  and   massacres. 
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STNTTF  OF  incisxii.  rnATi-'\r  of  f.loic 


It  is  a  sinf^ular  ri\-cr, 
ap[)arcnt]\'  as  capricious 
as  sonic  statcl\-  bcaut\- 
of  the  okl  Court  da\'s. 
■ — now  L^'athcrini;'  up  the 
blue  fokls  o{  its  current 
til!  the  i;listenini;'  ])eb- 
bles  ai'e  scarce  x'isible. 
then  tlroppiuL;'  them 
a^ain  aiul  sweepini;'  on 
in  >l<^w,  majestic  curx'cs, 
clisphiyiiiL;'  i)roucH\-  its 
l')nL;'  sil\'er\-  train.  In 
cidse  proximit}'  to  this 
are  se\"cral  famous  cas- 
tles whicli  siix'ereigns  of  France  ha\'e  made  their  faxoi'ite 
al)odes.  The  first  of  these  which  I  behekh  one  summer  on 
m\'  way  to  Spain,  was  tlie  Chateau  of  Hlois.      The  entrance'  is 

a   scul])lured    ])<)rtaL 


the  siL;ht  of  which 
seemed  to  trans])ort 
me  at  once  into  the 
heart  of  the  Ali(hlle 
^A^^es.  for.  \\itli  its 
ehaborat  el\'  car\-  ed 
cohimns.  oi'naments, 
and  arches,  it  stood 
l)efoi'e  me  hke  some 
rai'e  meib.exal  noI- 
ume.  willi  co\ers  of 
the  I'iche-t  c,ir\iii^', 
and  p  a  l;'  e  -  ;4  1  ( >  w  - 
]]]il  Willi  i  i  I II  111  iiiat  - 
ed    pa  1"  Ai  111  e  n  t    a  11  d 
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quaintlv  devised  capitals.  Tliis  castle  has,  in  fact,  been  for 
ceiUui'ies  the  residence  of  Kini^'s  and  Princes,  antl  the  scene  of 
nian_\-  memorable  events.  Here  was  born  Louis  XII,  whose 
eiinestrian  statue  crowns  the  doorwa\- ;  hither  was  sent,  as 
l-doi-eiuine  ambassador,  the  cunning  statesinan  and  unprinci- 
])led  difjiomatist.  Machiax'elli  :  here  also  Catharine  de'  Medici 
plottetl  deeds  of  blood;   and  to  this  Chateau  of  Blois,  in   1814, 

c a m  e ,   in  t h e i r 
ti^JJ^.  >w\>  r_i.  flight  from  Paris, 

Marie  Louise 
and  the  little 
King  of  Rome, 
when  the  allied 
a  r  m  i  c  s  of  Eu- 
rope were  clos- 
ing fast  upon  the 
capital,  and  Na- 
poleon's mighty 
power  was  draw- 
ing near  its  end. 
Still  other  mem- 
ories crowd  u]K)n 

A     l\KT    <ll-    TlIK    STAIKCASK    AT    l.l.OIS.  tllC        tllOUglltful 

tourist,  who  makes  his  way  beneath  this  gate  and  enters  the 
famous  Court  of  llonor;  for  here  his  gaze  immediatel\-  rests 
with  admii-ation  ui)on  the  principal  architectural  glor\-  of 
the  place, —  the  beautiful  staircase  of  P'rancisl.  This  ex- 
(pii.-^itc'  structure  rises  to  the  height  of  four  stories,  and  is 
composed  of  stone  so  wondei'fully  car\"ed  and  ornamented, 
that  one  might  almost  fanc\'  that  the  docile  mass  had 
sh.qted  itself,  like  scu!ptoi-'s  cla\-,  beneath  the  fingers  of  the 
architect,  obe\-ing  e\er\'  capi'ice  of  his  imagination.  Or  one 
might  fane\-  it  a  fountain  suddenly  })etrified  and  standing  just 
as    i!  was  stojjped   in  its  jcaxhis   progress  from  the  |.)a\x'ment. 
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Beautiful  as  it  is.  how- 
ever, there  is  a  clee[)er 
pleasure  here  than  that 
which  appeals  merel\- 
to  the  e\-e  ;  for.  let  but 
our  imaginations  carr\' 
us  back  into  the  past, 
and  ini  ni  ed  lately  the 
scene-^  ot  b\'-L;'one  days 
start  forth  in  \"i\"id  col- 
or^ from  these  old  walls, 
and  we  can  almost  hear 
this  staircase  once  more 
echo  to  the  tread  of 
mailed  knii^hts,  the 
mu<ic  of  sweet-\-oiced  minstrels,  and  the  laui^hter  of  lo\'ely 
women,  lilvc  Diana  of  Poitiers,  who  once  looked  forth  from 
these  same  windows,  wdiose  jeweled  fiuL^'ers  rc-ted  on  these 
\'erv  balustrades,  and  wdiose  distinL,uiished  beaut}'  L;'a\'e  to  this 
famous  court  a  L^reater  charm.      So  realistic  al^o  is  the  power 
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of  _L(cnius.  tliat  wc  recall  Dumas"  "Three  Guardsmen"  here, 
and.  in  imai^ination  see  those  dashing  musketeers  drinking 
and  fencing  in  this  castle,  as  the  great  noxx'list  has  described 
them:  inv  the\'  seem  like  historical  characters.  In  lingering 
on  these  step-,  h()\\e\'er.  and  tracing  the  dramatic  chronicles 
of  hh'ance  indeliblx'  inscribed  u})on  the  walls,  we  sometimes 
shudder,    as    we    I'ead   the    record.      Thus,     in    a    room    \\-hose 


THK    MIRDKR    O!-    THE    DIKK    OF   GlISK 


\\-indo\\-s  open  on  this  court,  on  the  thii'd  night  before  Christ- 
mas in  the  \-ear  15S8,  tlie  cowardl}'  king  Henry  III  sat  ])lot- 
ting  the  death  of  his  enem\-,  the  Duke  of  (luise,  whom  he  had 
orde'ri'd  to  appear  before  him  at  six  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
Idle  duke  \\as  not  without  repeated  \\"ai'nings  of  his  danger. 
.At  --u])pi.:i',  on  the  i)re\'ious  ex'ening.  he  had  found  in  his  naj)- 
kiii  a  note  with  tin:  n^ix'stei'ious  words:  "  Jncu  your  o^iiard  I 
A  f'h't  is  fi>ruict{  ac;ai)is(  you!"  lUit  Ik'  thi'ew  it  conteni])tu- 
oud\-  beneatl/the  table,  muttering,  "TIk'V  would  not  dai'e  I  " 
'idle    folli)\\ing   moi-ning,    al>o,    as    the    duke    iKissed    through 
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this  court  in  the  izvAV  h'^'ht  of  that  Lcccnibcr  thiwn.  a 
woman's  form  appeared  in  a  half-opened  ch)()r\\a\-,  a  wliite 
hand  beckoned  to  him  appealinL^iy,  and  a  x'oice,  wIiosl'  ac- 
cents tlirilled  liim.  whispered  from  lips,  tremhliiiL;-  and  white 
with  fear:  "  I-Lscape  or  thou  art  lost!"  Ilis  nn]y  answer 
was  a  smile  and  a  caressing;"  L^'esture  of  assurance;  then  he 
passed  pi'oudU'  on  into  the  Salle 
des  (icUxles. 

It  was  a  frost}-  morning,  and 
a  hre  was  blazing  on  the  hearth. 
Complaining  of  the  ccdd,  the  Duke 
ot  (luise  leaned  against  the  chim- 
ne_\--piece,  and  warmed  his 
hands.  ]\L\inwhile  in  an 
adjoining  room  the  King- 
was  putting  daggers  into 
the  hands  of  fort\'-fi\'e  as- 
sassins and  ordering  them 
to  do  his  e\'il  will.  Pres- 
ently a  messenger  sum- 
moned the  duk'e  to  the 
royal  ])  ruse  nee.  (jruisc 
rose,  bowed  to  the  com- 
pan\-  with  his  accustomed 
grace,  and  passed  into  the 
anleciiamber  of  the  Ling, 
llai'dl}'  had  the  door  closed  behind  him,  when  his  nuii'der- 
ers  fell  upon  him  from  behind  the  ta])t'str_\-.  lie  had  just 
time  to  ci'\':  '\l  nioi,  incs  amis!" — but  it  was  too  late  for 
fiai'iicL  to  come  to  him.  The  door  was  locked;  thr  niurdrr- 
ers  h;ul  him  to  themseK'L's.  I  L:  fought  with  his  usual  (\c-:\- 
pei^ati;  courage-,  but  he  w;is  onl\-  one  ag;iinst  fortx'-lL  r.  and 
soon  fell  pierced  with  a  hundred  wounds.  ])ui'ing  thr  pi'o- 
gress   (^f    this    murder    prayers   were    being    ollered    up    loi"    its 
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success  ill  the  adjoinini;'  cliapcK  and  two  hours  later,  the  King, 
einei-i^in^'  fi-oni  liis  apartment,  looked  on  the  prostrate  body 
of  hi>  enenu',  and  spurning  it  with  his  foot  remarked  with 
cruel  composure:   "1  did  not   think  he  was  so  tall."      On  the 


CASTLK    OF    C:iIlN()N'. 


fohowing  day,  the  brother  of  the  murdered  man  was  likewise 
slain  here  by  assassins;  the  two  bodies  being  subse([uently 
bui'ned,  and  their  ashes  scattered  on  the  surface  of  the  Loire, 
lest  any  of  their  party  should  ])reser\'e  them  as  a  relic. 

\'et  speetl}'  retribution  followed  these  atrocious  deeds. 
Only  t\\'ei\-e  da\-s  after  these  assassinations,  the  King's 
mother,  ("athai'ine  de'  Aledici,  the  instigator  of  the  crime, 
dii-d  biaieatli  this  I'oof  in  tlie  ra\'ings  of  delii'ium;  and  before 
eight  months  had  jjassed,  the  weak'  and  cruel  sox'ereign  him- 
self pei'i^hcd  at  tlu;  hand  of  an  assassin. 

Maldng  IMois  oui' head([uarters  fora  little  excui'sion  through 
'J'ouiMine,  \\c'  found  within  easy  distance  of  each  other,  sev- 
eral   othei-   castles   of    I''i'ench    ro)-aIt\'  scai'cel}'  less  interesting 
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historically,  and  even  more  iini)osini;-  architecturall)-,  than  the 
chateau  which  saw  the  nvarcler  of  the  ("luises.  Anihoise, 
\\'here  rest  the  remains  of  Leonai'do  da  X'inei.  and  whieli 
receix'ed  tair  Mar}'  Stuart  as  the  youllitul  bi'ide  of  I'rancis  II  ; 
Chinon.  associated  with  the  earl_\-  scenes  in  the  career  of 
Joan  ot  Arc.  as  she  rode  out  across  its  di'aw  bridge,  cl.ul  in 
full  armor,  \\ith  her  enthusiastic  tollowei's  l.)ehind  hei',  to  con- 
(]uer  I-hiL;iand's  hitherto  \'ictorious  army:  I'lessis,  the  haunt 
ot  the  cowardh'  t}'rant,  Louis  XI,  so  well  described  b\'  Scott 
in  (Juen.tin  Durward  :  I-"onte\'rault.  where  Richai'd  the  Lion- 
hearted  breathed  his  last:  Chenonceaux.  the  charmini;"  resi- 
dence of  Diana  of  I\)itiers:  Azay-le-Rideau.  one  of  the  most 
elei;"ant  specimens  of  sixteenth-centui'\-  ai'chitecture  in  I-" ranee; 
and  Chand:)ord  with  its  mar\'elous  exterior. —  all  these  possess 
for  the  thouL;htful  tourist  a  fascination  which  liaianoni/es  well 
witli  that  charming- countr}-,  where,  l^alzac  declared,  "In  si)rinL^ 
lo\-e  tlies  at  large  beneath  the  open  sk\-,""  and  "In  autumn  the 
air  is  full  of  memories  of  those  who  are  no  more." 

Time  fails  us  to  examine  all  these  sculptured  monuments  of 

old    hh'ench   history,       , , 

but  t  w  o  o  f  the  m 
at  least  cannot  be 
jKis^ed    with    a   mere 
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mention  of  their 
n  a  m  e  s  .  One  of 
these,  —  the  Castle 
of  (diamjjord — is  so 
near  Rlois  that  we 
dro\-e   to  it  ea>ii\-  in 

two      hoUI'S,      crossing  ca-,!!.!:  .u    (-iiamim),;.. 

the  Loii-u  b\-  a  handsome  bridge  of  stone,  and  winding  ihmce 
f(jr  tweh'e  miles  through  innumerable  \  inrxariL.  I  lu'  cha- 
teau itself,  which  might  In-  called  tlu-  \'er>aillr-  of  TouiMine, 
i.s   (jne   of   the    most    extraordinai'x'   (.■dlfices    I    h,i\e    i\ ar   ^een. 
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Our  wa}-  to  it  led  throuL;h  a  now  deserted,  melancholy  park, 
t\\ent\'-one  niiles  in  circuit.  Suddenly,  at  the  end  of  a  lont^ 
ax'enue,  we  saw  a  \'ast  bewilderini^  con^^'lomeration  of  huge 
round  towers,  turrets,  spires,  chimneys,  gables,  pinnacles,  and 
garg()\-les,  rising  like  some  great  architectural  flower,  sur- 
mounted 1)\'  one  central  tower,  like  the  stamen  of  a  lih*,  which 
itself  tei-minates  in  a  fleur-de-lis  in  stone  six  feet  in  height. 
In  looking  at  its  vast  proportions  and  fantastic  architecture,  I 
comprehended  why,  in  the  period  of  its  glor\',  it  was  com- 
pared to  a  palace  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  springing  from  the 
earth  at  the  stroke  of  some  enchanter's  wand.  Chambord  was 
built  1))' the  extravagantly  capricious  monarch,  I^h'ancis  L  who 
laid  its  foundation-stone  in  1526,  and  employed  eighteen 
hundred  men  for  tweh'e  years  working  continually  in  its 
construction,  }'et  at  his  death  was  obliged  to  hand  it  o\-er  to 
liis  successor  still  unfinished.      There  are  within  this  castle  no 

less  than  thirteen  spacious 
staircases  of  stone,  to  say 
nothing  of  small  and  secret 
ones,  besides  four  hundred 
and  forty  rooms  and  se\'- 
eral  halls  of  state,  one  of 
which  was,  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  NI\',  transformed 
into  a  theatre,  where  was 
performed  for  tlu:  first 
time  Moliere's  ' '  J^jurgeois 
Gentilhomme,"  the  author 
himself  appeai'ing  on  the 
stage.  1  lei'e  also  is  a  fam- 
ous double  staircase,  one 
series  of  steps  being  so  ar- 
ranged inside  of  the  other 
that    diflerent   parties   can 
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ascLMid  it  or  descend  it  at  the  same  time,  without  meeting, 
and  ahnost  without  seeing-  each  other.  This  castle  in  its 
present  lox'eliness  seems  as  much  of  an  anachronism  as  was 
the  white  tlag  of  the  Hcnn'bons  winch  the  Count  de  ClKimhord 
(then  the  owner  of 
the  estate  I  wished  to 
restore  to  I'^rance  in 
187  I ,  in  phice  of  the 
t  ricolor,  glorious 
standartl  of  the  Re\-- 
olution  and  the  Em- 
pire. So  useless  now 
are  its  elaborately 
decorated  but  ten- 
antless  apartments 
that  there  appears 
to  be  no  reason  for 
its  further  preser- 
vation. Unlike  the 
palace  of  Wn-sailles.  \\-hich  has  been  made  a  national  museum, 
Chambord  seems  only  to  recall  by  contrast  the  brilliant  da\-s 
when  it  was  the  magnificent  abode  of  Erancis  I.  who  said  of 
it:  "A  Court  without  women  is  like  a  }'ear  without  spring- 
time, or  a  springtime  without  ilowers."  Yet  it  was  on  a 
win.dow  of  this  castle  that  hh'ancis  is  said  to  ha\'e  cut  with  a 
diamond  his  well-known  lines  on  the  fickdeness  of  women: 

"  S()u\  ent  fcTiimc  \ari(;, 
l''()l  fjiii  s'y   lif."  * 

Another  castle  of  Touraine  that  well  ri'pax's  a  \isit  is 
Chenonceaux.  The  lo\"eI\'  site  oi  this  clialrau.  be-^idr  the 
ri\a:r  ("her,  >ccms   to  lia\'c  betMi    ;ip])reciated  and  enj(i_\-ed  c\  er 
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Aiiutlier  version  rcail- 
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sincr  the  clci}->  of  ilic  Romans,  but  the  edifice  itself  dates  from 
the  eail\-  [)art  of  the  sixteenth  centui'}-.  about  the  time  when 

Cham  bo  rd  and 

a  part  of  Fon- 
tainebleau  were 
built.  King 
Henry  II.  son 
o  f  F  r  a  n  c  i  s  I , 
gave  this  estate 
to  his  beauti- 
ful fa\'orite.  Di- 
•  '"-^"■•-■■^  ->^^  '"'-  '^'^-'-^  ""^«-  ana  of  Poitiers, 

whose  name  is  more  closel}-  associated  with  it  than  that  of 
an)'  otlie!'  \\'( Milan  who  has  been  its  chatelaine.  Her  beaut}', 
lilxc  that  of  thi<  cliateau.  seems  to  have  trium])hed  over  time, 
foi'  Urantonie,  who  saw  her  in  her  old  age,  declared  that  she 
was  then  "as  lo\-c]\'.  fresh  and  amiable  as  at  the  age  of 
thill}'.'"  I'aii"  ?ilai-}'  (Jueen  of  Scots  has  also  left  at  Chenon- 
ceaux  some  mementos  of  her  }'outh  and  beaut}',  when  she 
re-^ided    here   as 

t  h  e    1)  r  i  d  e   o  f  ' 

her  fii'st  hus- 
band ]"'i'ancis 
II.  Ib,w  little 
could  .-^Ik;  dream 
ol  tile  ti'aged\' 
tlu:  future  held 
in  -tore  for  h-.T. 
a~-  >hc  looked 
down  upon  tliis 
])i-aeof  111    river  '■■'"■'"'■'■  '"■  on-.-oNc,.  ■>,  x. 

gh'ding  beneath  tlie  cattle  walls  I  As  little  as  the  strc\am  itself 
rci,!;-.  of  the  fearful  storms  that  sweep  the  ocean  whither  it  is 
nii-\itab]\'  nvA'inL^  on. 
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Other  chateaux  of  I-'rance  ha\-e  more  historical  associa- 
tions than  fair  Chenoiiceaux.  hut  (•.■w  po>^c>>  nion,-  beauty 
or  dvc  more  ekTquent  ot  sentiment.  l-'or  this,  hl^e  Petit 
Trianon,  was  buik  tor  Io\'e;  aiul  wine,  woukmi.  aiul  sen^;'  w  ei'e 
the  cliief  affairs  of  the  life  that  slippe'el  away  Iiere.  s\\  iflly  ami 
smooth!}',  like 
the  ri\-er  Chei'. 
The  interior  of 
Chenonceaux  is 
well  preserved 
anil  has  been 
carefull)'  re- 
stored. It  i.--  es- 
peciall}-  fortu- 
nate in  Inu'inL^ 
escaped  the  de- 
vastation of  the 
Rex'olution,  and 
it  still  retains 
much  of  its  an- 
cient furniture, 
cabinets,  china, 
L;iasr<.  and  tap- 
estry. AnidUL,^ 
the  relics  of  its 
fornier  splendor 
is  the  mirror 
which  once  rellectetl  the'  lowly  features  of  Mar\-  (huen  ot 
Scots.  It  is  intei'eslinL;-,  too,  to  i-eiiiember  here  that  ('lieuoii- 
ceaux.  in  tlu;  latter  part  of  the  la^t  centur\-,  became  a  I'eu- 
de/.\-ous  foi"  tile  (li>l  in!4ui>he(l  literarx'  men  ot  l-'r,ince,  invitee 
hithei-  b)-  the  ownei"  of  the  castle  at  that  time,  the  \\ii;y  and 
attracti\'e  Madame  I)upin.  .Xmon;^  them.  \  ollaire,  k(ai--.eau, 
Jkiffon,  and   Diderot  were  her  fiXMiueuit  \i.-itor>. 
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nil-;    DONJIiN    OI-    CHENON'CEAUX. 


It  would  be  a  mistake,  in  study- 
ing the  history  of  I'' ranee  to  ignore 
the  inlluenee  which  women  have 
exerted  there.  In  explanation  of 
how  many  poHtical  events  might 
be  uttered  the  words:  CJicrcJic::  la 
fcininc!  Whether  as  native  fax'or- 
ites  or  imported  Queens,  women 
have  often  governed  France  as 
really,  if  not  as  openly,  as  the  reign- 
ing monarch.  Even  without  going 
back  to  the  ^Middle  ^Ages,  we  find 
in  the  sixteenth  century  the  Duch- 
esse  d'TLtampes,  Diana  of  I'oitiers, 
and   Catharine   de'    Medici;    in   the 

seventeenth,  ]\Iarie   de'   Medici,   Madame  de  Montespan,  and 

Madame  de  Maintenon  ;  in  the  eighteenth,  ALidame  de  Pom- 
padour, Madame  clu  Barry,  and  ALirie  Antoinette;   and  in  our 

time  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Vaw- 

press  I'Lugenie 

on  tlie  reign  of 

Napoleon  J 1 1  is 

incontestable. 

Liu:  I'l'ench  sa- 

lo)i   has   always 

been    a    great 

])olitical    power 

in    I-"raiu:r;    for 

as    \  a  p  o  1  c  o  n 

dreaded  t  lie  eo- 

tei'ie    ot    g"ssi]j 

and   conspiracy 

jjatronized   by  catkau  <.!■  a/av-i.k-kiukau. 
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}*Iadamc  dc  Stacl.  so  Riclicliou  \\as  wont  to  sa\-  that  tlio  /r/// 
sa/\>//  oi  Mademoiselle  dc  Lata\"i.'ttc  otton  caused  him  luoi-e 
anxiclx'  than  all  the  rest  dl   luirope. 

Tlie  ca-^tle-^  of  Touraine  which   still  exist    are  few  in   num- 
ber, cnmnared  w  it  h  -_ 
all  the  l)eaut  if  ul 
chateaux  that  nncc 


01, 1)  !■  i;i-:Nrii   iiocsi's. 


bilit}'  wei'e  m'ther  desti'o}'ed  oi'  abandoned  w  Inii  Richelieu 
had  C'lnccntrat ed  tlic  national  ])o\\er  in  the  liaiid^  o|  ]-m\-. 
all)-,  and  had  com])cl]cd  the  fcaidal  loi'd^  of  j-'rancc  to  \-icld 
uiKjUf-tioniilL;-  obedience  to  the  KiiU;'  .StilL  lhou;.di  \\)r  time 
li.id  come  tor  them  to  disa[)iK:ai\  tho>e  ca>tle^  h.ul   neiiormedi 
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a  useful  part  in 
the  process  of 
national  i^rowth 
and  cixilization. 
The  niedi;u- 
\'al  fortresses  of 
Europe  should 
not  be  looked 
upon  as  merely 
the  luxurious 
abodes  of  kini^s 
a  n  d     n  o  b  1  e  s  . 

dliex'  were  the  necessary  outgrowth  of  that  time.  h\n'eii;n 
iiu'asions  and  ci\"il  and  reli^'ious  \\'ars  made  castles  a  necessit\'. 
Defenseless  people  were  onh'  too  thankful  then  to  rally 
around  an\-  i)o\vei'fu]  chief  who  built  a  stroni^hold  and  offered 
them  pi'otection.  The  owners  of  these  castles  were,  there- 
fore, almost  independent  sox'ereigns  in  their  localities,  and 
this  <^a\'e  rise  to  feudalism,  which  y;radually  yielded  to  the 
central  royal  power,  as  hh'ance  became  a  homogeneous  nation. 


IHI'     l>l\IK    CAKONNl-;    AT    llOKDl    \l  \ 


Leaxing  Toiu'aine,  with  its  old  castles  and  historic  mem- 
ories, we  halted  next  in  our  southward  journey  toward  the 
P\-renees,  at  Bordeaux.  l)ord-d' caiix ,  if  not  the  accepted 
deri\-ation  of  its 
n  a  m  e,  w  o  u  1  d 
still  be  a  \'ery 
a  ])  p  1'  o  p  r  i  a  t  e 
title  for  this 
ci  t  \-.  1  \-  ing  on 
the  boi-(ler  of 
the  ( J  a  r  o  n  n  e 
ri\(:r,which,as  it 

SW  t   (   pS    aiOUnn  ^,,|,-  (.i^.^^^d  (Hi.KA  norsi':,   liOKDiiArx. 
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tlic  town  in  a  majestic  cur\-e  three  miL^s  in  L-n^lh,  has  a 
breadth  of  two  thousantl  feet.  I-\n\-  cities  in  the  world  ha\'e 
such  a  water-front  and  such  substantial  ([uays  as  lK)ideaux 
ca!i  displa}',  and  one  can  well  beliex'e  its  connnerce  fui;\-  justi- 
fies all  tliat  has  been  expended  here  in  its  enib.inkinents  and 
niaL;'nihcent  brid^'e, —  the  handsomest  in  h'rance.  Hoi'deaux 
is,  of  course,  preeminentl)'  the  city  of  Bacchus,  and  on  the  altar 
of  that  deit}'  are  pouretl  lil)ati(^ns  of  tliose  prcnlucts  of  hh-ench 
\'ine\'ai'ds  which  come  to  us  across  tlie  ocean  under  sucli 
well  -  known  la- 
l_)els  as  Chateau 
-Alar^aux.  Cha- 
teau Lafitte, 
I"  h  a  t  e  a  u  La- 
tour.  Pontet 
Canet,  St.  Jul- 
ien,  a.nd  Metloc. 
The  hitter  name, 
indeed,  is  ^L'en 
pri  maril)-  to  a 
L )  n  l;  s  t  r  i  p  o  f 
l^rape  -  prod  u  - 

ciuL;"  land  extendini^  northward  from  ]^ordcaux  between  the 
ocean  and  the  rix'er,  and  this,  in  autumn,  is  h\acL-d  witi)  in- 
numerable clusters  of  the  cL'licious  fruit  that  is  to  send  it.s 
fla\"or  tln'ouL;L  the  world. 

"  W'liv,  ])C'  this  Juice  tlie  ^urowtli  of  (lod,  wlio  dare 
lllasiilicinc   llie  twisted   tendril   as  a   Snare? 
A    ISiosiiiL:,   we  sliiinld   use   it,   should   we   not? 
And   i(    a   Curse,   wh\-,   then,   Who  set   it   there?" 

Tlie  soil  of  AL'doc  is  a  lii^'ht  L';ra\'el  wdiich  seems  pecidiarly 
adapted  to  the  \-ine,  because  it  retains  tin-  sun's  heat  about 
its  roots  for  a  lon_c(  time  afte-r  -.unset.  liordeaux  is  not  .1  cil}' 
where    the    passino-    tourist    will    care-  to  lini^rcr,    btit    its  h(>tels 


nORDKAUX. 
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arc  C'tmfortablc,  the  x'icw  of  its  noble  river,  crowded  with 
s]ii})i)inL;'.  is  exceeth'ni^ly  picturescjue.  and  its  Grand  Opera 
House  is   one   of   the  most  imposing-  structures  of   the  kind  in 

Europe-. 

The  foi'ni  of  the  western  coasts  of  I'rance  and  Spain  re- 
semljles  that  of  a  L^ii^antic  chair,  and  ahnost  exacth*  at  the 
])oint  of  union  of  its  seat  and  back  is  situated  I^iarritz,  front- 
ing;" upon  tile   Ba\'  of  J^isca}'. 

"  Tlie  w  inds  arc-  rude  in  Biscay's  slcepk'ss  ba\-," 
saw-  l')\-ron.  and  in  truth  the  rouy,'hness  of  tliat  bod\-  of  water 
lias  become  pro\-erbial.  The  ceaseless  swell  of  the  Atlantic 
pours  into  this  peculiar  area,  formed  I:)\-  the  liuc^e  projec- 
tions of  two  countries,  an  uninterrupted  series  of  enormous 
wa\es,  Avhicli  in  recoiliuL;"  from  the  sharp,  rectanc^ular  coast 
liiie>  are  of  necessit}'  thrown  into  i^'reat  confusion.  Such 
billow.-;  lia\"e,  in  the  course  of  ai^'es,  ra\"ai;ed  and  honey- 
combed the  opi^osin^"  cliffs,  beatiny;  them  down  and  cutting 
them  awa\-  from  the  mainland,  so  that  they  now  protrude 
from  the  ex[)anse  of  a^^itated  water  like  the  skeletons  of  some 
extinct  sea-monsters  of  an  earlier  world.  I  liked  especially 
to  make  m\-  wa}-  to  one  of  these  isolated  rocks,  wliicli  is  con- 
nected with  the  shore  b_\"  a  lone;"  iron  bridi^'e.  To  lean  upon 
that  parapet  on  a  breezy  da\-  is  almost  as  exhilarating;  as 
standin;^  at  the  bow  of  a  fine  \'aclit  in  a  stiff  breeze,  and  has 
the  ad\-antaL;e  of  in\-ol\'inL;  no  danL;er  and  discomfort.  After 
a  stoi'ni,  the  !_;;randeur  of  the  Atlantic  at  this  point  is  aliiKxst 
inde>cril)able ;  but  e\'en  in  coniparati\"ely  calm  weather  the 
scene  here  is  enchanting;.  At  such  a  time  the  i;"reat  \'ariety 
ol  colors  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  seemed  to  me  une([ualed.  I-kar 
otf.  the  ->(ja  i>  usually  of  the  deepest  blue,  but  nearer,  is  trans- 
foriiiL'd  into  distinct!}'  [graduated  shades  of  purple,  lighter  blue, 
and  green,  til!  finally  it  cui'ls  into  successi\-e  lines  of  snow- 
wliiti,;  breakei's,  which  chase  each  other  up  the  cliffs  as  nimbi}' 
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and  audacioush'  as  chari^ini;-  sciuadrons  oi  lii;ht  ca\-alr\-  Do 
Hghtful  also  is  the  contrast  l)ctwccn  the  fur_\-  of  tho  billows 
on  the  tortured  roclcs,  and  the  traiKjuillitx-  wliich  rei;^"ns  in 
sheltered  no(d^s  behind  them,  where  onK"  tender  \\a\'elel>  are 
discernible — their  soft,  caressing;'  rini;"ei's  lamnini,;-  alcn^^"  the  <and 
and  ruftlinL;-  it  into  letters  whose  nieaniiiL;'  no  man  knows. 
l\L\intime,  e\'er}'where  and  dominatiuL;"  all  else  is  the  ocean's 
\'oice,  now  rising'  to  a  thunder  ot  defiance,  now  sinkiiii;'  to  a 
soft  entreaty  or  __      ^ 


\ 


a  m  u  r  m  n  r  o  f 
delii;"ht ;  on  one 
side  i;i\'ini;"  an 
exultant  shout 
of  \'ictory.  and 
on  the  other  a 
soft  \\"  h  i  s  p  e  r 
of  submission. 
How  tyi)ical  of 
the  })assions  of 
human  it}'  are 
these  restless 
wa\'es. —  tossed 
on  the  l:)osom 
of  the  sleepless 

ba\'.  in  strict  obedienct:  to  a  power  the\'  cannot  conti'ol,  buf- 
feted rudel\-  b\-  each  other.  dri\'en  b\'  winds  wliich  make  ot 
thtnn  their  sport,  and  alternatinc;'  ceaselessly  between  k/rocit)' 
and  L!;entleness,  war  and  peace,  bi:\\  itchini;"  i^aiet}-  ami  -oleum 
majest}" ! 

IJehind  the  shattered  rocks  at  Iharritz  is  a  Ion-,  smooth 
beach,  cur\-ed  like  a  crescent  and  pa\  ed  with  a  hard  lloorof 
sand.  On  tliis,  as  is  usual  in  luiropean  s^M-^ide  I'e^oias, 
stands  the  Casino,  a  rather  showil)-  ])ainted  and  'gilded  editici', 
whose     Moorish    arches    are,     in    the    season,    thi-on'.;ed     with 


ROCK'S    AT    I^IAKKITZ. 
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Spani>h.  I-'i'L'nch.  and  Eni^iish  \"isitors,  and  resound  to  pleasing 
music.  With  the  downfall  of  the  Empire,  however,  the 
s])ecial  t;"h>ry  of  Biarritz  dc})arted,  and  it  is  hardly  probable 
that  it  will  ex'cr  a^ain  become  the  fax'orite  resort  of  the 
Ih'dii    niu)idL\    SO    famous   durini;    the    reii^'n    of    Napoleon  IIL 


I  HE    CASINO    AM)    HOria.S    AT    HIAKKITZ. 


The  Empress  Euf^enie  fpcrhaps  from  its  proximity  to  Spain, 
her  native  land)  had  a  particular  likin<^  for  this  place,  and 
re,L,ndarly  passed  some  portion  of  the  summer  here.  Li  fact, 
the  finest  structure  in  Biarritz  is  the  Villa  Eugenie,  built  by 
Napf)]eon  III  to  gratify  his  wife.  I  found  it  a  sad  object  to 
x'isit.  Once  the  al)ode  of  the  most  brilliant,  fashionable  court 
ill  I''.ui-()])e,  it  stands  now  separated  from  the  town,  as  if 
abandoned  to  the  sea.  Its  \-ery  isolation,  which  in  the  period 
of  its  glor\-  ga\-e  to  it  distinction  and  exclusiveness,  renders 
it  now  more  desolate  antl  drear)'.  I  was  not  allowed  to  enter 
it,  but  tlii'ough  its  barricaded  windows  I  distinguished  beau- 
tit  ully  inlaid  fl(K)rs,  mirrors  and  marble  clocks,  and  handsome 
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furniture  which  seemed  awaitini^  tlie  return  of  its  owners  to 
make  them  comfortable.  0\-er  the  ccM'niees  of  doors  and 
windows  I  read  the  dex'ice:  "X.  I',.."'  a  melanchoK"  reminder 
of  the  days  when  this  \\as  tlie  sea>ide  re.-ick'nee  of  thr  impL- 
rial  household,  and  when  the  tlipUmiats  of  I\,ui-ope.  a>  well  as 
the  hiL;hest  diLi;nitai'ies  of  l-'rance.  i)aid  homaL^e  here  to  the 
nephew  of  the  L^reat  I^ni[)eror.  To  some  extent,  howixer, 
the  formalit}-  of  the  Tuilei'ies  was  laid  aside  here,  and  Ih'airitz 
was  reL;"arded  b\-  the  h^mpress  especiallx'  as  a  kind  of  neutral 
i;"round  where  she  cordd  meet  with  _L;'i'e'ater  treedom  hei-  .Span- 
ish relatix'es  and  friends.  Since  m\'  \dsit  here.  I  understand 
that  this  imperial  estate  has  been  sold  by  I-aiL;enie  to  a  s_\-n- 
dicate  for  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  will  [)robably 
be  con\"erted  into  a  hotel  or  casino.  Curiousl\-  enough,  the 
pui'chasers  are  oblii^ed,  by  a  clause  in  the  deed  of  sale,  to 
ha\-e  masses  celebrated  ever\-  \-ear  in  the  churches  of  Hiai'ritz 
on  the  anni\'er- 
s  a  r  i  e  s  of  the 
deaths  of  Xa- 
})oleon  III  and 
the  Prince  Ln- 
perial. 

Li  strolling 
on  the  sands  be- 
tueen  this  villa 
a  n  d  the  t  o  w  n 
\vhich  it  largel}' 
called  int<j  ex- 
istence,   on  e 

hnd.-.  abundant  food  for  thought.  One  hundi-etl  years  ago. 
I'h-ance  entered  on  a  niai'xelous  ex'cle.  which  seem>  ni>\\"  com- 
pleted. .\t  tliL'  beginning,  as  at  thr  rnd,  of  thi--  exeiitful  een- 
tur\-,  we  see  a  I'h-cnch  Kcpublic.  .\nd  \'et  hot  wren  tlicui  hi>\\' 
immen-^e  the  contrast,  how  blood-stained  arc  the  int riAxning 


;asino  and  ■riii':  \im.a  ir(;i-:NiK 
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stcp-1  Through  all  the  chaos  of  the  Rcx'olution,  which  swcj)! 
a\\a\"  the  throne  of  Marie  Antoinette;  amidst  the  C!;ory  execu- 
tion^ of  the  KeiL^n  of  i'error;  o\er  the  dazzling  heiL;"hts  of  Aus- 
tei'litz  and  \\'aL;i'ani,  and  througdi  the  blood\-  depths  of  Waterloo 


^1^'""  '%>' 


and  Sedan,  poor  France  has  ino\'ed  hcroicalh'  on,  now  dazed 
with  L;loi-y  —  now  dumb  with  fear.  To  foi'ty  \'ears  of  this 
sti-an;_;e  hi-toi-}-  has  been  affixed  the  letter  "X."  One  half 
(jf  these  ]ia\e  centred  round  the  first  Napoleon,  the  rest 
around  \a[)olcon  III.  One  was  colossal  and  heroic:  the 
other.  b\-  compaia.-on.  insiL;"nificant  and  weak'.  The  \'oice  of 
one  wa-;  a  clai'ion  call  to  \ictoi'\-:  that  of  the  (jther  an  imper- 
fect echo.  (  )ne  was  a  C.'csar,  Ijorn  to'  rule;  the  other  an 
AuL;"u-tulu-,  la-^t  of  the  Roman  F.mperors,  who,  if  he  wore  for 
a  time  the  impei'ia!  robe,  did  so  because  that  mantle  once 
adoiaied  the  man  who  perished,  like  Prometheus,  on  the  sea- 
cnrt  rock  of  .St.   I  lelena. 


One  lo\(ly  da\'  in    sprint;',  a  sliort  and  picturesque  railway 
j(jurne\-  conducted    us  from    Jharritz  to  Pau, — the  best  known 
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portal  to  the  P\Tcnccs.  W'c  had  ah\'a(l\-  seen  a  number  of 
these  niountains  lot)niinL;  up  on  the  hoii/on,  for  the  huL^e 
barrier  wall  tli\"iclinL;"  h^Mnce  frcun  Sjiain.  L'xtencJs  iVoni  tlie 
surL;-es  of  the  Bay  of  Bisea\-  to  the  elas-ie  \\;aers  of  the  AKili- 
ten-anean;  but  it  \\'as  on]\'  at  Pan  that  we  bei^-an  to  ap})i\ei- 
ate  their  i^n'andeur  and  I'xtent.  Bau  is  to  the  r}TLnees  wliat 
Berne  is  to  the  lierne>e  Oberhuul,  or  Molde  to  the  mountains 
near  the  Ronisdal.  When  I  stejjped  out  upon  tlu'  baleon\-  of 
one  of  Ban's  palatial  hotels,  and  saw,  dii'ectly  opj^osite.  and 
se\"ent\'  miles  in  len^i'th,  a  gioritnis  panorama  of  sliarp-eut, 
sno\v\-  peaks.  I  felt  as  if  I  \vei"e  looking;-  c^n  a  i^lorious  mosaic 
of  sil\-er,  set  in  a  frame  of  lapis  lazuli.  If  I  am  to  be  in  the 
presence  of  mountains  for  an\-  leni^th  of  time,  I  prefer  look- 
ing; at  them  from  a  distance,  to  seeini;'  them  close  at  hand. 
Eor  when  their  towering"  cliffs  shut  out  the  sunshine  from 
t  h  e  \"  a  !  I  e  \'. 
and  theii'  stu- 
pendous areas 
of  roc k'  a n  d 
i  c  e  e  n  c  1  o  s  e 
me  like  hui;e 
pi'ison  walls, 
I  feel  a  stiflini;^ 
sensation,  and 
ion:;  to  i^aze 
u  p  o  n  t  h  e  m 
fi^om  a  .--tand- 
point  nearer 
to  the  outside 

,    ,  ,  vii-w    I  i;oM    I  HI'    rii;i;\ii     Ai    i  M, 

\\'oi'l(l,  where 

the}'  can  no  more  crush  my  spii-ils  by  tluir  maL^niludr  nor 
fetter  m\-  ima;_;ination  b)'  thoii-  tei'i'ible  reah'l)'.  In  thi-  n-- 
S])ect  tin;  \-it;w  fi^oni  I'au.  whili-  slimulat  in;^"  and  in-piini;.;',  is 
th(jroUL;h!y   restful   and   enjo\-abh;.       Jl    i--    iru.  .   thr   nanK>   oi 
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the  [)rinci})al  summits  in  this  silvery  chain  are  not  familiar  to 
us.  as  are  those  of  Switzerland,  but  their  acquaintance  is  soon 
formed,  and  j:)resently  the  Pic  du  Midi,  the  \'ignemale.  and 
the  Malatletta  become  as  well  known  as  Mont  Blanc,  the  Rigi, 
and  tile  Matterhorn. 


Tin-;    l-NSTI.K    AT    1  Af,    KKOM    THR    lAKk'. 


These  mountain.s  form,  ho^\•evcr,  onh'  a  daz/.linq'  back- 
L^round  to  the  panorama  \'isiljle  from  the  promenade  at  I'au; 
f'ii-  in  tin:  immediate'  foreL;'round.  fift}"  feet  Ijl'Iuw  the  para- 
]H-t  on  which  wr.  K;aned.  rushes  the  im])etuous  ri\'er  (ja\'e.  the 
muniuii'  of  whose  hurrx'inL;'  AWiters  is  dist  incth'  heard:  antl  be- 
twe-en  this  and  the  white  peaks   themseh'es,  still  twent}'  miles 
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away,  are  verdant  plains  and  rollini;-  wooded  hills,  dotted 
with  villas.  villay;es.  and  farms. 

Althoui^'h  considered  a  health-resort.  Pan's  list  of  in\-alids 
is  not  so  hmy;  as  to  depress  the  pleasure-lo\in_L;'  tourist.  ^'et 
it  is  thou!j,'ht  to  ha\-e  an  ideal  climate, — a  tritle  cold  in  winter, 
perhaps,  but  equable,  and  fax'ored  by  a  soulhei-n  exposure 
and  a  cloudless  sk}'.  Those  people,  too  (and  there  are  not  a 
few  oi  them),  who  think  that  fierce  winds  are  the  emissaries 
of  Satan  sent 
to  buffet  them, 
and  are  drix'en 
well  -  nigh  mad 
by  the  nervous 
irritability  thus 
c  n  g'c  n  d  e  re  d, 
can  hnd  in  Pau 
a  place  where 
strong'  winds 
arc  entirely  un- 
known. During 
'■  the  season, " 
therefore,  about 
four  thousand 
\'isitors    come 

here  annually.  Unlike  most  sanitai'iums,  howe\'er,  T'au  boasts 
of  an  eventful  histor\-.  Its  reason  for  existi^'nce  doi'S  not  lie 
in  the  exhilarating  tonic  of  its  mountain  air  oi-  the  enchant- 
ing scener\'  that  it  commands.  P\)r  sewn  hundred  years 
it  was  tliL'  ca])ital  of  the  old  ])i'o\-ince  of  lu-ai'ii.  I'enownrd  as 
one  of  the  last  strongholds  of  media'\al  chi\alr_\-.  and  whicli 
became  a  ])ai"t  of  h'l-ance  no  long.r  ago  th.m  l^jo.  So  inde- 
pendent wa-.  the  s])irit  of  its  lailei-s,  that  oiio  o(  tlu-ni,  w  lini 
rei)i'o\-cd  bix'ause  he  had  not  taken  pail  in  the  war  between 
i'"rance  and   h'ngland,    haughtih'  i"eplied  :     "The  wai'-  between 
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En_u,laiul  and  I-'i'ancc  in  no  way  concern  me,  for  I  hold  my 
C()unti'\-  of  licarn  from  God,  b\-  m\'  sword,  and  by  inheritance. 
Thci'c  is,  lIiercfoi"e,  no  reason  wh\-  I  should  enter  the  service 
or  incui-  the  hatred  of  either  of  these  king's."  The  old 
time-honored  c;istle  of  the  town  is  admirabh'  preser\-ed  and 
is  an  object  of  the  ga'eatest  x'eneration,  not  on)}'  as  a  fine 
memoiicd  of   tormei-  L^randeiir,  but,  in  particular,  as  the  birth- 

pkice  and  residence  of  the  belo\"ed 
Henry  IV . 

The  i^allant  Henry  of  Xawarre 
is  still  the  idol  of  the  ])earnese,  and 
exerythiuL;'  pertaining'  to  his  mem- 
oi'\'  is  as  carefully  chei'ished  here  as 
are  soux'enirs  of  Xapoleon  at  the 
Hotel  des  Lu'alides.  There  are 
several  statues  of  him  in  the  little 
to\\-n,  the  finest  being  the  work  of 
the  scul[nor,  Raggi.  in  the  Place 
l\o}-ale.  This  figure,  wdiich  is  more 
tiian  life-size  and  of  white  marble, 
I'epresents  the  "  (lood  King"  stand- 
ing, with  his  right  hand  extended 
as  if  welcoming  a  friend,  while  the 
srxT'i.:  <>i.  ni-.NRv  IV.  I'M.  J^^ft   rcsts  casih'  on   the   hilt   of  his 

sword.  0\-ei'  his  shoulder  falls  the  long  scarf  that  he  often 
wore:  and  his  well-known  hat,  \\ith  the  traditional  white 
p!ume>  of  \a\"an"e,  lies  as  if  carelessly  dropped,  at  his  feet. 
U])on  the  pedestid  are  reliefs  b\-  VAcx  portra}-ing  scenes  from 
lh:ni"_\-'s  childliood  in  these  mountains,  as  well  as  some  of  his 
conspicuous  det'ds  as  king  and  warrior.  Within  the  castle  also, 
we  found  in  almost  e\a-r\-room,  glowing  upon  can\'as  f)r  wox'cn 
in  la])i~tr)-,  the  gmial  features  of  this  so\-ereign.  Li  study- 
ing his  face  I  could  i-t;a(lil\-  belii.'\"e  the  statement  that  he  was 
r,oted  ii(;t   onl}'  foi'  his  bra\"er\',  but  for  his   graceful   manners, 


^^MwwS^^^'^ 
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fascinatiiiL;'  coiU'LM'sation,  ami  spri^Iitl)-  wit.  lie  was,  in  fact, 
the  in.carnatioii  of  the  happ\-.  rccl^lcss.  i;riKT(ni<.  [ilcasurc- 
lox-in--  spirit  of  that  a;j,-c.  (Juick  at  rcp.irtcc.  fond  of  a  jest. 
at  hiMTiC  on  horseback  or  in  camp,  fcarlc>s  in  lli^htinL;'.  but  not 
\'imlicti\'c.  fond  of  the  kidics.  and  dc\-otcel  to  his  friends,  it 
is  not  strani^c 
that  t  lie  peo- 
p\c  of  his  time 
adored  him,  and 
that  his  mem- 
oi'_\'  is  cherished 
still.  h\iults  he 
assurc'dl}-  had. 
but  they  were 
the  faults  most 
easil\-  forL;'i\-en, 
—  those  of  the 
heart.  Thebest- 
1  o  \' e  d  sover- 
e  i  'j;  n  s  of  the 
world  ha\'e  al- 
wa\-s  been  those 
w  h  OS  e  \\"  a  r  m 
impulses  rather 
than  cold  calcu- 
lations ha\-e  led 
them  into  error. 

Xaturall}'  the  mr)st  interestin;4  room  in  the  castle  is  that 
in  which,  on  the  13th  of  Decembi^'r,  i;;^.  the-  futuiX'  llenr\' 
I\'  ni'-^t  saw  tlu;  li.^ht.  ."^u^pt'llded  here,  lik'e  the  scale  ol  a 
balance,  Ijefoix-  a  pi^'Ce  of  fine  old  tapestiA',  is  a  lar^^e  tortoi>e- 
slu:ll  in  which  the  i'o\-al  infant  i-  >aid  to  liaw  biTii  i"ocked. 
It  is  ti'ue.  in  I^'jJ,  a  ixwohit  ionar\-  mob  attempted  to  de--troy 
it.  but    it    i.-i    now    considere'd    cei-tain    tliat  the  I'eal    ci'adJi-  was 
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s!iri,'\\dl\-  prcscr\'cd  tln'ough  tlie  substitution  of  a  false  one  in 
i:s  place,  which  was  indeed  broken  and  burned  with  every 
in-ult.  Tradition  asserts  that  when  the  child  was  born,  his 
coura;_;"Lous  mother,  Jeanne  d'Albret,  sanij  an  old  l^earnese 
sii'.ie,',  tluis  winniuL;'  a  wac,^er  from  her  father,  the  Kini;  of 
Xaxari'e:  and  that  the  ac^^ed  so\'ereiL;'n  was  so  delii^dited  at  the 
aLlvxiit  of  ;i  b<)\-,  that  he  carried  the  infant  in  his  arms, 
rubbed  its  lijjs  with  L;"arlic,  and  e\'en  moistened  its  mouth  with 
a  few  drops  of  the  best  P\'renean  wine.  At  all  e\-ents,  the 
child  !4'rew  up  to  be  a  lusty  lad,  for  his  L;'randfather,  reproach- 
in""  hi>  dauL-iiter  and  son-in-law  with  ha\'iniT  lost  several  chil- 
dren  throuL;"h  I-'rench  luxury,  retained  him  in  these  moun- 
tains, and  let  him  run  bareheaded  and  barefooted  with  the 
children  of  the  peasantry.     As  a  result,  Henry  arrived  at  man- 

h  o  o  d  ,  m  a  n  1  \- 
and  democratic 
in  spirit  a  n  d 
with  a  constitu- 
tion of  iron.  At 
the  age  of  six- 
teen he  led  in 
battle  his  first 
ca\'alry  charge, 
and  at  nineteen 
became  King  of 
Na\'arre. 

0\\'ing  per- 
il ap  s  to  t  h  i  s 
early  training 
Ilenr}-,    to   the 

end  uf  his  life.  ne\-er  lost  his  sense  of  comradeship  with  the 
caiiiiinn  people.  ''1  want  my  pooi'est  subject,"  he  said,  "to 
ha\-(.:  a  fowl  for  his  pot  on  Sunday's. ""  Accoi'dingiy  his  people 
used   to  sa}-  oi    him:   "He  wears  a  heart   as  well  as  a  crown." 
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It  is  said  that  on  the  da\-  that  llcnr)-  \\-as  assassinated  in 
Paris  b\-  Rawiilhic,  a  fcarfid  tempest  bi-oke  ovcv  this  [j^aee- 
ful  \-alle}-.  and  that  the  li^htnin;^-  strnck  tlie  castle  twice  and 
shix'ered  into  atoms  the  KinL;^'s  initicds  cai'\'ed    uiion  llie  L'^ate. 


W'liat    a    misfortune 
do  not  rest,  hke 
L'  o  n ,    b  e  s  i  d  e 
r  i  \'  e  r    a  n  d 
people  he 
well:  l^ut 
culottes 
R  e  \"  o  - 
made  no 
i  n  a  t  i  o  ii 
their 
an  d    II  en- 
like  the  rest, 
taken    from    the 
Denis,  and   thrown 
The  sou\"cnirs  of 


Bi 


llfekB-^ 


'fc 


tliat     lLnr\'"<    ashes 

tliose    ol    Xapo- 

his   ta\"oi-ite 

am (  mil;"  the 

o  \-  e  el    so 

the  saiLs- 

o  f    t  h  e 

:  , —  ^     1  u  t  i  ()  n 

fiilfti     ^liscrnn- 

«i„7     between 

k  i  n  i^'  s  ; 

r}'"s   bod}', 

^\■  a  s    r  li  d  e  1  y 

ro\'al  \'ault  of  St. 

into  the  ditch. 
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Henry  W  naturally 
cast  into  obscurity  the  other  memories  of  this  chateau,  ^'et 
two  hundred  years  before  his  time  a  famous  character  of  the 
Mitldle  A^i^^es  made  this  place  his  home, — Gaston  Phu-bus, 
so\'erei^n  of  Pearn  and  the  adjoinini^  count}'  of  I'\)ix.  Such 
was  his  fondness  for  the  chase  that  he  is  said  to  ha\"e  kept 
no  less  than  1.600  hounds,  and  Froissart,  in  his  Chronicles, 
says  (jf  him:  ''Althoui^h  I  ha\'e  seen  ver}-  many  knights, 
kinc^s,  princes,  and  others,  I  hax'c  never  seen  an}'  so  hand- 
some, either  in  the  form  of  his  linibs,  or  in  countenance, 
which  was  fair  and  ruddy,  with  i;ray,  amorous  e}'es,  that  L^axe 
delii^ht  \\hene\'er  he  chose  to  express  affection."  At  the 
same  time  he  states  that  thouL^h  (laston  "  rei;j;ned  prutleiitl}- 
and  was  constant  in  his  dex'otions,"  he  ne\"er  spai'ed  tliosf 
who  offended  him,  but    ordered    them   to   be    thrown  ox'er  the 
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wails  or  immured  in  tlungcons.  lie  is  even  said  to  have  killed 
his  own  son  in  ;i  fit  ot  raj^e  and  to  ha\'e  tortured  fifteen  persons 
whom  he  sus[)ected  of  beini(  his  son's  accomplices.  Strani^e 
as  it  seems  to  us,  no  doubt  this  sini^ular  combination  of  manly 

(^race,  ability,  and  devotion 
with  cruelty,  lust,  and  feroc- 
it}'  presents  a  truthful  j)ic- 
ture  of  that  ai^e.  It  was 
in  this  castle  also  that  the 
Arab  chieftain,  Abd-el-Ka- 
der,  was  imprisoned  for  fi\-e 
years.  He  had  defended 
iVlgeria  ai^ainst  the  French 
with  wonderful  abilit}',  but 
wds  compelled  in  1847  to 
yield  to  the  overwhelming 
forces  of  the  enemy,  and 
was  con\'eyed  to  France  as 
a  prisoner  of  war.  Here  he 
remained  till  1852,  when  he 
was  released  by  Louis  Na- 
poleon. I'^ix'e  of  his  chil- 
dren died  here  in  exile, 
and    Araljic   inscriptions   mark   their  graves. 

it  was  \\'ith  the  most  pleasurable  anticipations  that  we 
started  out  fi'om  I'au  one  beautiful  June  morning  for  the 
mountains.  Cei'tain  we  were,  from  even  a  distant  \'iew,  that 
^ve  should  thorougldy  enjoy  them.  Moreover,  they  had  the 
chai"m  of  being  almost  a  /rrrir  i)ico;j;iiita . 

The  I'yi'enees  are  slighted  by  most  European  tourists. 
Anui"icans  es])eciall\',  wlio  throng  to  far  more  inaccessible 
l)art>  of  the  Old  World,  seldom  include  these  noble  mountains 
in  their  tour.  'Die  reason  must  either  be  that  they  are  not 
fashionable  or  that  their  beauties  are  unknown.      It  cannot  be 
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lOr  lack  of  sccncr\-  that  the  tra\'clcr  docs  not  l;'o  there;  for 
niaiu'  of  the  P\-reneaii  peaks  are  worth\-  rixals  of  the  Alps, 
and  P\-renean  valle\-s.  as  a  rule,  on  account  of  their  richer 
soutliern  x'CL^x'tation.  iire  lovelier  than  those  of  Switzerland. 
Xor  is  it  that  the  sli^iitest  hardship  or  discomfort  is  in\'ol\'ed 
in  thoroughh' explorini;  them.  There  are  no  better  roadwa\'s 
in  the  world  than  those  which  h'rance  has  made  .alonc;'  this 
barrier  wall  of  h'rance  and  S})ain  ;  and  man\-  P\-renean  hotels, 
in  furnishings,  citisiiu\  and  contfort,  are  worth}'  of  comparison 


AM)-I-,I.-I<.\|J 


■.".ith  the  best  in  I'ai'is.  fi-om  which  indeed  the)'  are  l)ut  four- 
teen hours  distant.  The  fact  remains,  howe\-er,  that  Switz- 
erland is  >tiil  the  ])la\-;4round  of  the  \\-oi'ld.  x\iiiK'  .^ouihri'n 
I'Vance    recei\'(  s    comparati\'el}'    few    American     and    (iL'/nKin, 
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and  an  incon>iclcrablc  number  of  English  tourists.  Even  the 
tra\'clcrs  who  l;'o  fri:)ni  I-'rancc  to  Spain  arc  usuah}'  satisfied 
with  a  ch-tant  \'iL-w'  of  the  hh'anco-Spanish  mountains,  as  they 
j)a<^  around  them  aujni^^  the  seacoast.  Undoubtedly  if  the 
tra\eler  were  obhued  to  choose  inexorably  between  the  coun- 


OliSEKVATOKV    ON"    THK    I-IC    DU    MIDI. 


try  dominated  by  Mont  P)hanc  and  that  surmounted  by  the 
IVLdadctta,  he  would  better  sec  the  former;  but  after  one  or 
two  visits  to  the  kind  of  W'ilham  Tel!,  rather  than  to  con- 
tinue c^^oinc^  thither,  why  should  he  not  for  a  nox'clty  cnjo\-  an 
ex[)loration  of  the  ]^'renees?  Th'om  Pau  the  railwa}'  runs 
almost  parallel   to   the  mountain   chain,  and  at  right  angles  to 
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the  numerous  \-allcys  which  dcscciul  noilliward  from  it  into 
France.  To  under^tanel  the  pccuh'ai"  confornKuinn  of  this 
rei^non,  one  shouUl  compare  the  mountain  i-anj^e  itself  to  llie 
backbone  of  some  huL;"e  skelet(Mi.  the  ribs  of  which  \\()u1l1 
correspond  to  the  loni;'  iKirahel  ridi^es  proiectini;'  from  it, 
while  the  intercostal  spaces  would  be  re})resenteil  b\'  the  \al- 
le\'s  thus  di\-ided  from  each  other.  Into  these  nan'ow  \-alle\-s, 
each  of  which  has  its  ru.^hini;'  mountain  sti'eam,  as  well  as 
scenic  features 


distmcti\'el_\-  Its 
own.  the  J'\-r- 
enean  tourist 
may  ride  in  a 
c  o  m  f  o  rt  abl  e 
c  a  r  1-  i  a  i;  e  a  n  d 
over  roads  as 
perfectly  mac- 
adamized and 
g  r  a  d  e  d  a  s  the 
best  in  Swit- 
z  e  r  1  a  n  d .  W  e 
found  the  air, 
however,  so  in- 
\-igorating    that 

we  could  not  remain  in  the  vehicle  long  at  a  time,  btit  took  lIc- 
liglit  in  walking  on,  far  in  advance  of  the  horses,  and  clim])ing 
here  and  there  the  wooded  cliffs  to  see  some  waterfall  whose 
music  wooed  us  from  the  beaten  path  or  to  obtain  some  \iew 
denied  us  in  the  deep  ra\-ine.  Tlie  first  of  these  valle\-s  which 
we  explored  contains,  at  a  distance  of  about  three  miles  fi'om 
the  entrance,  the  bathing  establishment  of  I'Laux  Cdiaudes. 

As  we  approached  it,  the  scenei'\-  became  imposing;  the 
space  between  the  mountain.^,  which  rose  almost  pi'i'])endicu- 
larlv  fifteen  Imndred    feet  aljcn'e  our  heads,  being  haixlh-  wide 
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cnmi^h  for  the  dri\-c\\ay  and  the  foaniinf^  torrent.  In  fact, 
the  ri)ad  is  for  the  most  i)art  cut  in  tht;  rock  itself,  frequently 
hundreds  ot  tcet  abo\"e  the  ri\'er,  thi"  roar  of  whose  impris- 
f)ncd  waters  cehoiuL;'  from  the  mountain  walls  made  con\'ersa- 
tion    here    almost     impossible.        At    lengtli,    a    sudden    turn 


THK  cdHcv.  (.F   ]:\i'K  ("HA r  1)1-:';. 


rf\-ealed  to  us.  wech^ed  in  l)etween  two  ]oreci])ices  of  ;^rcat 
hiji;_;ht.  the  little  hamlet  of  IC'iux  C'haudes.  Its  form,  like 
that  (if  Xuw  \'()i-k  I  to  compare  small  thini^'s  with  i;'rcat  ), 
i-.  cxtrL-mely  l'>n;_^^  and  nan'ow.  for  the  reason  that  it  has 
kicn  able  to  _L;row  in  onl\'  one  direction.  Apart  from  a  few 
ll'lU-e.-^,  one  (jr  two  sho])s,  and  a  small  church,   Eaux  Chaudes 
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has  only  two  conspicuous  buildings.  One  is  the  bathing 
establishnient ;  the  other  a  phiin.  but  scrupuhnish- neat  hotel, 
beneath  whose  balconies  the  ri\-er  chafes  and  roars,  as  if 
enraged  at  the  intrusion  here  of  strangers.  Two  famous 
watering-places  in  the  P\-renees  are  here  in  close  pi'oxiniit\-, 
and  are  called  respecti\'el\-  I-^aux  Chaudes  and  I'.aux  Bonnes. 
IIowe\'er.  notwithstanding  their  descripti\"e  names,  the  waters 
of  the  former  are  but  \'er\-  little  warmer  than  those  of  the 
latter :  nor  are 
the  springs  of 
Ea  u  X  j^onnes 
' '  g<3od  ' '  abox'c 
all  others  i  n 
the  Pyrenees. 
They  lie  in  sep- 
arate,  though 
adjacent  val- 
1  e  \-  s  ,  a  n  d  t  h  e 
r  e  s  o  r  t  s  t  h  e  m  - 
seh'es  arc  of  a 
w  i  d  e  1  y  d  i  f  f  e  r- 
ent  character. 
Eaux  Chaudes 
is   smaller   and 

le>s  fa>hionable  than  its  ri\-al,  and  although  many  tourists 
select  this  as  a  starting-point  for  se\-eral  notable  excL;rsions. 
the  most  of  those  who  linger  in  this  \-alley  are  inxalids.  who 
drink  the  water  and  take  the  baths  because  theii-  health  de- 
mands it.  Still,  \\'e  were  well  repaid  for  coming  here,  if 
only  for  the  scener\\  !\L)i'eo\"er.  here,  as  e\"ei\'\\  hei'e  among 
the  I'\-renees,  we  found  the  citisiiir  at  the  hoUl  excellent, 
"  l-'rench  cookdng"  is  ne\"er  belt ei'  appi'eciaU  d  than  in  these 
mountain  gorges,  wdiere  one  would  naturallx'  Ih./k'  foi-  hai'd- 
ship->  and  a  meagre  fare. 
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IIo\\c\-ci'.  the  linguistic  powers  of  our  landlord  at  Eaux 
Chaudcs  were  not  so  perfect  as  his  culinary  skill.  In  my 
room  was  a  placaixl  bearing  a  notice  in  several  lanc^uac^es. 
Idle  fwllowinL:'  was  the  English  version: 


RAl'X    CIIAUDK 


'  Daily's  breakfast  in  apartment,  five  francs-. 
Daily's  dinner  at  table  d'hote,  five  francs: 
Conf()riiial)ly  the  tariff  all  meal  taked  out  of  the  table 
fi'liote  shall  be  paid  one  franc  more  for  each  meal: 

One  \vatch-liu:hts,  tiftv  centimes; 

One  sittini;  l)atli,  sc-\ cntx-ilNe  centimes: 

TIk-  pi'o])rietor  slKdl't  bi-  resjjonsiblc  for  jjrecious 

thiriL^s  unless  they  lia\e  deposit  in  the  cash  office: 
Travelers  without  luj^rjrai^res  are  recjuested  to  pay 

e\erv  da\-." 
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Lcuini;-  PLdux  Chaiules.  and  ciUciiiv^-  another  of  tlu'  ■gla- 
cier-chiseled L;"r(Hn"es  which  slope  from  the  ^"I'cat  I'yreneait 
chain.  \\"e  toiind  ourseh'cs  upon  a  no  le^.>  jjeiiect  i"oail,  than 
that  b\'  which  we  liad  appruaciied  the  hot  spiiuL;.-.  Uw  this, 
onl\-  a  t"ew  hours 
after  leaxdn.^" 
the  hrst  haltin;^- 
place,  we  dro\'e 
into  the  village 
of  Eaux  Bonnes. 
This  is  a  tin\-bit 
of  Paris  hidden 
a  w  a  }•  a  m  o  n  ^" 
the  mountains, 
t  w"  e  n  t  }■  -  f  i  \"  e 
h  II  n  d  red  f  e  e  t 
abo\'e  the  sea. 

Its  entire  area  is  onI\-  about  half  an  aero,  pnd  so  cxtremeh" 
narrow  is  the  i^'ori^e  in  which  it  lies,  that  it  consists  of  only 
two  street>  antl  an  intervenini;'  park,  so  small,  that  to  i)erceive 
its  band-sta'id  and  its  little  fountain  at  tlie  same  time,  we 
were   obliL;ed    to   step    from    its   triani^ular   en.closure   into   the 
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street .  Vet  e\'en  in  tliesc  straitened  circumstances,  Eaux 
lM)iines  contains  some  thirt\'  hotels  and  J^ciisio/is,  ranged  in 
two  lines  on  opposite  sides  of  the  park,  and  in  such  tanta- 
liziiig  proximit}'.  that  in  dull  times  all  the  proprietors  stantl  at 
their  doors  and  stare  each  other  out  of  countenance,  or  in  the 
'"season"  calculate  to  a  sou  the  profits  of  their  rivals.  IJe- 
hind  these   buildings  are   precipitous   cliffs,   which   ha\'e   been 

blasted  a\va\'  to 
give  more  space 
to  the  hotels. 
Only  the  front 
rooms,  there- 
fore, are  avail- 
able for  tourists, 
since  the  sepul- 
chral chambers 
in  the  rear,  sit- 
uated onl_\-  two 
feet  from  the 
precipice,  would 
be  a 1 1 r a c t i \' e 
merely  to  geol- 
ogists. There 
are  \vorse  occu- 

|)ations  than  sitting  on  the  balcony  of  one  of  these  hotels 
upon  a  pleasant  evening  and  listening  to  the  music  in  the 
illuminated  park.  One  feels  at  such  a  time  as  if  he  were 
in  the  proscenium  box  of  a  diminutix'e  theatre,  listening  to 
light  opera. 

'rile  s])rings  of  I-laux  Bonnes  are  considered  wonderfully 
beneficial  for  ])ulmonary  and  si)inal  complaints;  but  as  our 
hing>  were  sound  and  oui'  backl)ones  unyielding,  we  did  not 
tr\-  the  \\aters.  Moreover,  there  was  little  inducement  to  do 
so,  when    we    read    the   statement:    "  I-lvil    consequences  have 
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arisen  from  a 
stranger's  tak- 
ing;" e\"e!i  a  i;"lass- 
ful  to  taste  :  and 
it  i>  usual  to  be- 
'^\n  with  a  table- 
sp(  lont  ul  and  a 
hair."  IIow- 
c\'ei'.  one  sh(^uld 
not.  for  a  m  o- 
nu'Ut.  iinai;'ine 
that  the  attrac- 
tions of  I'. aux 
Bonnes  are  lim- 
ited by  its  ex- 
tremely circumscribed  area.  Numerous  "  promeniides  "  ha\"e 
been  laid  out  in  the  adjoinin*^  forests,  leadini^  to  A\-aterfalls 
or  charniini;  points  of  view,  and  these,  when  not  made  hori- 

z  o  n  t  a  1 ,  w  i  n  d 
up  the  wooded 
cliffs  in  easy 
c  u  r  \-  e  s .  V  o  r 
those  who  find 
even  such  as- 
cents too  diffi- 
cult, a  siuL^ailar 
little  don  key 
carriage  is  pi'o- 
\-  i  (1  r  (1 ,  w  h  i  c  h 
l)ears  the  com- 
ical name  of  ;'///-• 
(-?■/;';  (■//(■.  I  lie-^e 
I  i  11  \'  \-  (dii  c  1  e  s 
h(dd    but    one 
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person,  and  in 
t  h  a  t  respect 
su<;"L^"cst  the  car- 
iole  of  Norway. 
The  P}-renean 
chaise  is,  how- 
ever, as  much 
more  climinu- 
t  i  \"  e  t  h  a  n  the 
cariole,  as  the 
donkey  is  small- 
er than  a  Nor- 
w  e  ^"  i  a  n  p  o  n  y . 
Nevertheless, 
ridiculous  as 

they  at    first    appear,  the   tourist   in   the  Pyrenees  soon  learns 

to    like   these   viiiaii:!;rcttcs,    and    often    hires   them    to   attend 

him  on  his  walks,  that  he  may  use  them  if  he  feels  fatigued. 

Of  larger  equi- 
pages, too,  there 

is  no   lack   here 

(though  where 

the  owners  man- 

a  g  e    to    s  t  o  r  e 

them   is  a  mys- 

tei'\-|,  and  drives 

in   the  \-iciniLy 

arc   \-ai'ied   and 

dcliglitful.    The 

glorious  fcatui'e 

of  I'.aux  ISoiines 

is,  lio\\c\-c:r,  the 

famous    I '  i  c    (1  e 

(icr,  more;  than 
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ei't^ht  thousand  tcct  in  hci'i^ht.  wliose  lordly  siuninit  fornis  the 
backu,"roLind  of  the  place,  aiul  in  tlie  l;"1ow  o\  sunset  towers 
abox'e  the  darkened  \-illaij;e  like  the  funeral  px'i'e  of  some  old 
Scandina\-ian  deniiLjod. 

In  order  to  g'o  from  one  P\'renean  \-allo_\-  to  its  pai'cdlel 
neighbor,  it  is  not  always  necessar)'  to  dri\'e  down  to  the  plain, 
and  ha\'in<^.  as  it  were,  "doubled  the  cape,'"  ascend  the  next 
<7reat   mountain   ijorije ;    for  some   of   the   di\"idinij  ridges   can 
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be  crossed  in  carriai^es  b\-  a  ma<^nificent  road,  full}-  a  hundred 
miles  in  length,  constructed  by  Napoleon  IIL  The  rei<^n  of 
Louis  Napoleon.  howe\'er  disastrous  its  ending;,  was  not  with- 
out much  practical  benerit  to  I'rance.  Not  onl\-  did  he  make 
Paris  the  most  beautiful  cit\-  in  the  world:  but  here,  five 
hundred  miles  away  from  it.  along  the  southern  boundary 
of  his  empire,  he  accomplished  marvels  in  opening  up  and 
rendering  accessible  to  tra\-clers  the  Alps  of  France.  The 
people  of  the  Pyrenees  are,  therefore,  grateful  to  him,  and 
well  the}-  ma}-  be,  since  he  contributed  so  much  to  their 
prosperit}-. 

Again  and  again  upon  these  drives  we  grew  enthusiastic  in 
our  admiration  of  the  splendid  roads  on  which  our  carriage 
rolled,  protected  by  stout  parapets,  upheld  by  arches,  shel- 
tered   by   tunnels,    carried    across   deep   chasms   b}-   enormous 

\'iaducts,  constructed  ser- 
pe!it-like  along  the  face  of 
cliffs  which  to  the  unpro- 
fessional trax'eler  would 
seem  impassable,  and  }-et 
so  graduall}-  sloped  that 
horses  can  ascend  on  them 
to  altitudes  of  sex'eral  thou- 
sand feet  without  undue 
f  a  t  i  g  u  e ,  and  trot  \\'  i  t  li 
safety  down  the  steej)est 
mountain  side. 

One  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous wr)rks  accom- 
]:)lished  here  b}-  Napoleon 
III  is  the  marble  bridge  at 
St.  Sauveur,  of  which  in- 
deed he  laid  the  first  stone 
in    i860.       This    splendid 
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specimen  of  engiiieerini^  skill  connects  the  (Opposite  sides  of  a 
ra\-ine  in  one  ij^reat  arch,  and  with  a  span  of  (^ne  lunulretl  and 
fift\-  feet.  Two  hundred  and  eiL;"hteen  feet  below  it  the  ri\-er 
seems  to  dwindle  to  a  siK'er  thread. 

\'iewetl  fr(^m  some  points  aloni;"  the  x'alley,  the  hiidge  of 
Napoleon,  as  it  is  called,  is  the  most  picturescpie  structure  of 
its  kind  that  I  ha\"e  e\-er  seen,  its  pure  white  marble  standini^ 
out  in  beautiful  relict  iif^ainst  the  sky.  while  through  its  cur\'- 

i  n  l;'  trame  the  _ 

picture  of  dark 
forests  and  im- 
posing' moun- 
tainsisasiL;ht  to 
lini^er  e\-ermore 
in  the  memory. 
The  last  time  I 
beheld  it  was 
at  sunset,  when 
we  had  stopped 
our  carria^'e  to 
look  back  u})on 
it.  capt  i  \'ated 
b_\'  its  li)\-cliness. 

])e\'ond,    a     soli-  (.m-;  m    rm;  I^■Kl-•^•I■l■^. 

tai-y  mountain  summit  i^ieamed  resplendent  in  the  sunset 
;4low:  abo\-c  it,  se\'eral  tiny  pink  and  white  clouds  looked  like 
soft  rose  j)etals  li^iith'  blown  across  the  e\-enin<^  sk\- :  the 
mai'blc  ai'ch  itself,  a  mir;icle  of  t^race  and  beaut}',  seemed  like 
a  siK'cr  crescent,  suspended  from  the  \-el\et\'  blue  dome  of 
hea\en.  One  moment,  as  the  ra\-s  of  the  declining'  sun  tell 
full  uj^on  it,  the  ^[jotle-ss  stiaicture  Hushed  like  a  miL;iity  oj)al, — 

"A  ruse  (if  lire,  sliut  in  a  \cil  nf  snow;" 
then  suddenh'  its  ^Ioia'  vam'shed;    the   ai"ch   turnc^'d   white  and 
cold,  and   seemed    tile   phantom  of  a  bi-idi;e-,   i-atlier  than  solid 
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stone.  RcluctantI}'  we  drove  011  do\\'ii  tlie  valley,  realizing,  with 
a  sigh,  that  the  sands  of  another  hap])y  day  had  ebbed  away. 
Another  Pyrenean  drive  of  perfect  comfort,  although  con- 
ducted through  a  narrow  gorge  whose  savage  grandeur  equals 
that  of  portions  of  the  Alpine  \'ia  ?vLda,  brought  us  one  day 
to  C.iuterets,  more  than  three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
In  spite  of  its  altitude  and  isolation  from  the  outer  world,  we 
found  this  more  of  a  town  than  any  we  had  seen  within  the 
limits  of  the  mountains.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  houses  and 
some  thirteen  hundred  permanent  inhabitants  give  to  this 
place,  which  Nature  made  so  difficult  of  access,  quite  an 
urban  air.  I  liked  it  less,  however,  on  this  account.  The 
quiet   of    Eaux  Bonnes  was  recollected   with  a  sigh   of   regret, 

w  h  e  n  ,  rising 
from  the  pa\'ed 
streets  of  this 
little  town  there 
came  to  us  a 
constant  din  of 
rattling  car- 
riages, crack- 
ing whips,  and 
horses'  hoofs, 
together  with 
the  clatter  of 
wooden  shoes 
and  a  con t  in- 
ual  murmur  of 
voices;    for,   in 

the  limited  area  in  front  of  the  hotels  (which,  by  the  wa}-,  ai'e 
admirable),  guides,  coachmen,  ser\-ants,  peasants,  itinerant 
mci-cliants,  and  scores  of  tourists  seemed  to  be  coming  and 
going,  ex])o.-.tu]ating,  (}uai"re]ing,  bargaining,  or  gossiping  at 
e\-ei-\-  hour  of  the  day  and  m'Li'ht. 
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Like  almost  all  the  other  notable  resorts  within  the  shadow 
of  the  P}-renees,  Cauterets  owes  its  existence  and  [prosperity 
to  its  healinL;'  waters.  In  fact,  these  baths  have  al\\'a\-s  l.)oen 
more  popnlar  than  those  of  I^aux  lM;)nnes  or  h^.aux  C  haudcs. 
Erench  ro}'alt\'  has  been  frecpiently  represented  here,  and  one 
of  the  springs 
at  Cauterets  is 
said  to  h  a  \'  e 
been  \"isited  by 
Julius  Cajsar, 
and  now  bears 
his  name.  At 
all  events,  that 
the  old  Roman 
conquerors  of 
Gaul  and  Spain 
knew  of  these 
waters  and  their 
healing  proper- 
ties seems  to  be 
b  e  y  o  n  d  q  u  c  s  - 
tion.  With  these 

ad\-antages,  the  bathing  establishment  at  Cauterets  is,  as  we 
might  expect,  unusual!}'  fine.  It  is  a  marble  structure,  hand- 
some without  and  luxuricnis  within, — containing  wdiite-tiled 
bath-rooms  and  two  spacious  apartments  for  swimming. 
Afjo\'e  these,  a  broad  marble  stairwa}'  leads  to  reading  and 
billiard  rooms,  a  cafe,  a  restaurant,  and  a  small  theatre.  ddie 
use  of  those  waters  is,  however,  a  serious  allair,  to  be  (Hi'ected 
onl\'  l)y  the  resident  physicians.  The  latest  scientific  api)li- 
ances  are  employed,  and  one  can  ])e  treate'd  lu're'  in  ahnost 
cvei'\'  conceivable  wa\',  fi'oin  s])i'a\'ing  to  steanfing,  and  Irom 
showtM'ing  to  soaking.  fi'or  tliose  wlio  ai"e  not  iiuaHds,  liow- 
ever,    the    chief    inducement    for    a    visit    to    Cautei'i'ts    is    tfie 
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number  of  excursions  to  be  made  from  it.  The  most  enjoy- 
able of  these  I  found  to  be  the  expedition  to  the  Lac  de 
(kuibe.  a  journe\-  of  about  three  hours  on  foot  or  horseback. 
We  started  early  in  the  morninij,  and  the  exhilaratini^  ride  up 
a  wild  cre\ice  in  the  mountains,  flanked  now  by  granite  preci- 
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])ices,  now  by  hu^^e  black  fir-trees,  forms  one  of  mv  most 
drliL;-lUful  recollections  of  the  Pyrenees.  At  intervals  halts 
were  made  beside  the  waterfalls  which,  here  as  elsewhere  in 
these  \vo(Mled  mountains,  are  both  numerous  and  l)eautiful. 
'I  he  Lac  de  (laube,  the  ultimati,,'  object  of  the  excui'sion,  is 
one    of    the    loneliest    sheets   of   water    in    the    world.      Nearly 
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six  thousand  feet  abo\-e  the  sea,  it  Hes  in  lofty  isohition  for 
ahnost  the  entire  year,  and  e\"en  in  the  "season"  is  rarely 
seen  b\-  tourists.  Yet  it  abundant))-  repays  a  \'isit,  for.  aside 
from  its  own  beaut\-,  above  this  lake,  whose  waters  arc  of 
an  exquisite  i^reen  color,  rises  the  famous  \'i^"iiema]e,  one  of 
the  highest  })eaks  of  the  I'x'renees.  its  sides  and  suminit  daz- 
zling' with  eteimal  snow.       As  we  approacheel  this  place  we  saw, 


THI':     ROAIl 
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standinj^r  upon  an  isolated  rock,  a  solitai'}-  man.  whose  meaL^re 
silhouette  outlined  itself  ai^^ainst  the  sk\-.  like  an  exckimatio'^,- 
p')int  of  wretchedness.  Our  L^niide.  who  toltl  us  he  was  the 
kec])er  of  a  little  restaurant  hcvc.  called  to  him  se\-ei'al  times 
without  .-ecui'in!4'  a  resp()nse.  Presently,  howex'er,  lie  turned 
and  came  -lowly  toward  us. 

"Well,"  exclaimed  our  i^mide  cheerfull}-.  "how  i>  busi- 
ness' " 

"  I)U>iness' "  echoed    the    inn-keeper;    "busine>>''      There 
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is  no  business! 
Look  at  my  two 
boats  there.  I 
can't  let  them. 
Nobody  will  i;o 
out  on  the  lake 
now.  Ccs  sacrcs 
A  nglais  have 
ruined  me  for- 
ever ! ' ' 

We  naturally 
inquired  what 
"  those  cursed 
English  "  had 
done  to  injure 
him.     \x\  reply, 

he  i)()inted  out  to  us  a  little  monument  of  white  marble, 
surrounded  by  an  iron  railing.  Approaching  it,  I  read  the 
following  in- 
scription : 

"Tliis  tablet  is 
dedicated  to  the 
miinorvof  W  illiani 
Heni'\-  I'attison,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  Lon- 
don, ICs(|.,barrister- 
at-law;  .iiid  of  Su- 
san Lrances,  liis 
wile;  who  in  the 
til  i  I't  \  -  I  i  rst  and 
twi.nl\ -si\di  \cai'S 
of  their  a;^^-,  and 
within  one  niondi 
of  their  niari'iaLTe, 
tollie  inexpre-  -ilile 
f^nief  of  thcii-  snr- 
vivinirrelatix  c-sand 
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frier.ds,  were  accidentally  drowned  tOL,'"ether  in  this  lake,  on  the  20th  da\-  of 
Septenilier,  1S32.  Their  remains  were  coin-eyed  to  I-".n_u;land,  and  interred 
there  at  Witliani,  in  the  Connty  of  Essex." 

'"Vou  sec,"  exclaimed  the  boat-owner,  when  we  liad 
finished  readini;'  this,  "1  nii^i^'ht  as  well  drown  nn-sclf,  too, 
for  all  the  nionev  I  make  here!  " 


r\i.:i:M:AX  (,ian  r. 


l)Ut,"  I  re])lied,  "this  accident  hajopcMied  more  than  fifty 
vrai's  a;j;o. " 

"Wdiat  differeiK-e  does  that  malxC,"  he  i-etorlrd  dismal!)', 
"since  the  monunu;nt  is  alwax's  here  to  keep  it  ircr^]->.  in  r\ci'\-- 
body's  mind!-  Peojde  come'  here;,  just  as  you  do,  and  thf_\' 
read   that    inscription.      AL)nsieur  sa\'s  to  Madame,  'Will  you 
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go  out  upon  the  lake?'  and  she  says  'No,  never,  never!'  and 
thc_\-  go  a\\"a_\-  and  my  boats  are  not  let.  Is  it  not  so?  Mille 
toimcrrcs!  Could  not  that  Englishman  ha\'e  drowned  his  wife 
somewhere  else  than  in  my  lake?  Quel  uialhciir!  Quel  vial- 
luur!  "' 

Tlie     lamentations    of   this   Jeremiah    of   the    Pyrenees   so 
touched    our   hearts   that    we   embarked    upoii  the  lake   of   ill- 


A    rVKHNKAN    "  PORT." 


repute  and  gained  some  charming  \'iews  which  we  should  ]i;i\-e 
completely  misled  had  we  ri'inained  on  shore.  On  our 
return,  a  luncheon  of  lake  trout  awaited  us,  and  as  we  subse- 
fpunl!}-  rode  awa\',  the  !onel\-  landlord  chinked  our  sib'er 
pieces  in  his  left  hand,  doffed  his  cap  \\'ith  his  right,  aiul 
cried:   "  Mcrci,  messieurs!      If  all  the  tourists  were  like  you, 
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TliE    LAKE    AT  FANTICOSA. 


I  m  i  ijj  h  t  h  o  p  c 
to  rcco\'cr  some 
cla\-  from  the 
iniury  done  me 

It  ^\■as  ivova 

Cauterets   tliat, 

on    my   secc^nd 

\-isit  to  the  I'yr- 

enees,  I  crossed 

tlie   mountains 

into  Spain  as  far 

as  the  Ixiths  of 

I'anticosa.    The 

route  is  the  most 

difficult    I    e\-er   tra\"ersed    on    a    mule,    sa\-e   the   descent    into 

the  Grand   Cancjn  in  Arizona.      In   fact,  in   man}'  places   it   is 

danL;'er(Mis  to 
ascend  the  bar- 
ren cliffs  in  any 
w  a  }•  s  a  \'  e  o  n 
foot.  Xe\'er- 
theless  the  \ie\v 
towai'd  Spain, 
as  one  comes 
t  h  r  o  u  _i;di  t  h  e 
ruL;-L;'ed  i)ass  at  a 
lu'i^ht  of  neai'l}- 
nine  lliDusand 
feet  al)<i\r  the 
sra.  i;i\'i.'--  ample 
com  pen  .--at  ion 
foi'    tlu'    l.iticue 


I'AHl     n\-     IHI-.    I.AKiiii   li    \\AL1.    KI.IUIJ-.N    IH.\> 
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involved.  Un- 
like the  p a  s  - 
sa<:^e  at  the  P(^rt 
tl  e  V  e  n  a  s  q  n  c; , 
which  I  shall 
presently  de- 
scribe, the  Vyv- 
enean  crest-line 
at  this  point  is 
almost  as  sharp 
as  the  ridge-pole 
of  a  house.  We 
steppe  d  o  v  e  r 
it,  as  across  a 
threshold,  and 
stood  for  a  mo- 
ment with  one  foot  in  l^'rance  and  the  other  in  Spain.     I  think 

I  was  never  more  tired  in  my  life  than  when  I  approached  Pan- 

ticosa.      I  had 

been  assured  by 

nn'    i^uide   that 

it  was  a  trip  f)f 

onh'  eight  hours 

from  Cauterets, 

but  it  was  fully 

twcK'e    hours 

a  f  t  e  r   w  e    h  a  d 

m  o  u  n  1 1,'  (1   our 

saddles  at    the 

]'\-r(.;nean  water- 

ing  placL'  bi'fore 

we    reaclu-'d   our 

destination.     As 

\v  e   m  a  (1  e    o  u  r 
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way  with  painful  slowness  down  the  mountain  side,  I  saw 
below  me  a  perfect!)'  treeless  basin  in  the  midst  of  desolate 
l^ranite  clilTs.  some  oi  \\hich  rose  to  a  ^"I'eat  perpendicular 
height,  remindini;  me  of  the  precipices  of  the  (iemnu  al)M\-c 
Leuk  in  Switzerhuul.  The  centre  ot  this  area  was  occu])ied 
by  a   small    lake  which   looked   as  cold   and   lifeless  as  th.it    of 


IN    lUH    I'.ATIIS    OF    l^ANTICOsA. 


the  L,n"eat  St.  Bernai'd.  Around  this,  howe\'er.  were  se\-eral 
buildiuL^s,  which  ])ro\-ed  to  be  the  bathing'  establishmt-nt, 
hfjtels,  and  l)oai'din_L,r-]-|ouses.  In  these  about  six  hundred 
f^rue-^ts  can  be  accommodated,  and  in  tlie  "season""  the  ]ilace 
i.>  -aid  to  be  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacit\".  L'ntort  nnalely, 
1  \ir.ited  I'anticosa  before  the  influx  of  an\'  such  multitutle, 
and  the  oid\' \'isitors  here  \wre  a  few  sallron-coli  u'ed  Spam'ai'ds 
with  their  wixws,  who  seemed  to  be  bored  to  (k'ath,  and  cnx  ied 
me  apparently  my  si)eed\-  retuiai  to  i'rance.  The  li'.lr^  ot 
the    baths    at     Pantico^a    amused     me    ureath'.        In-trad    of 
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being  dedicated,  as  in  France,  to  some  di\-inity  or  patron 
saint,  they  have  been  frankly  named  after  the  parts  of  the 
boLh'  tlicy  arc  supposed  to  cure.  Thus  over  one  door  I  read 
the  words:  '"  The  Stomach:  "  over  another,  "  The  Lung's;  " 
a  third  was  called  "The  Li\-er;"  a  fourth  "The  Purgcr;"  and 
finally  one.  that  sent  a  cold  chill  down  my  spine,  bore  the 
significant  legend, —  "  The  Colic." 

I  shall  ne\-er  forget  being  ushered  by  an  attendant  into 
one  room  at  Panticosa,  the  sulphurous  odor  from  which  was 
so  extremely  pungent  that,  when  the  door  opened,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  a  box  of  lucifer  matches  had  been  ignited  and  was 
being  held  beneath  m\-  nose.  The  room  was  partialh*  filled 
with   steam,  and  in  the  obscurit}- I 

beheld,  to  ^.^-^  '    ^^^  my  creat 
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astonishment,  a  perfectly  naked  man  leapini:^  matll}-  about,  as 
if  he  were  an  insane  patient  dancini^^  the  "  Ilii^hhmd  I-^lini;, " 
^^■llile  an  attendant  \\'as  pla}'inL;'  on  him  throuiih  a  hose  some 
almost  scaldinL^  sulphur-water.  At  e\-ery  jump  the  wretched 
man  !-^a\-e  utterance  to  a  howl  of  pain,  and  turned  about  like 
a  spinning  top  in  his  anxiety  to  offer  some  cooler  surface  of 
his  bod}'  to  the  heated  stream.  Finall}',  with  a  wild  roar, 
as  though  his 
limit  of  endur- 
ance had  been 
passed,  he  start- 
ed, b  o  u  !ul  i  n  <j 
and  shrieking, 
t  o  w  a  r  d  s  the 
door  where  I 
was  standing.  I 
turned  and  tied, 
as  if  the  sul- 
phurous fiend 
h  i  m  s  e  1  f  ^\■  e  r  e 
a  f  t  e  r  m  e .  a  n  d 
did  not  stop 
until  I  reached 
tile  outer  steps 
of  the  establish- 
ment. E\"en  then  I  was  ol)liged  to  cough,  sneeze,  and 
strangle  f(jr  some  minutes  before  I  could  expel  the  fume^  of 
sulphur  from  nn-  head  and  throat;  and  now",  though  sewial 
years  ha\-e  passed  since  then,  if  I  partake  of  Welsh  rabbit 
late  at  night,  I  sometimes  ^ee,  in  troubled  di'eams.  ni>t  the 
traditional  featui'es  of  "  m\-  grandmotlu'r, " '  but  the  appalhng 
figure  of  that  parboiled  \\-retch  of  I'anticosa,  K'a])ing  and 
roaring  as  if  possessed  of  devils  and  executing  antic-^  a;i\-  one 
(jf  which  could  have  been  ju.-^tl)'  called  a  .■^uli)hur  >[)ring. 


ox  Tin-:  WAV  to  ianticosa. 
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Of  all  the  excursions  that  I  made  \\ithin  the  Hmits  of  the 
Pyrenees  none  stands  out  in  my  memory  with  <^reater  vivid- 
ness than  that  wliich  led  me  to  the  amphitheatre  of  (javarnic. 


THH    AMI  HITilKATKF    O!"    GAVAKNIE. 


7'liere  are  indeed  few  objects  in  the  world  which  ha\'e  im- 
pressed me  more.  The  sa\'ai(e  i^randeur  of  the  route 
ap])roachin!^f  it  ])repares  one  in  a  measure  for  the  final  scene 
of  desolation  and  sublimit}'.  Vor  a  considerable  distance  the 
road  winds  thither  throu!j;h  a  lab\'rinth  of  monstrous  rocks, 
known  as  the  Chaos.  I^xcept  in  Norway  I  hax'c  ne\-er  seen 
Ijoulders,  at  once  so  numerous  and  i^i^'antic.  as  these  moss- 
cox'ercd  remnants  of  disinteL;"rated  mountains,  Iiundreds  of 
which  are  lai'c^er  than  an  oi'dinary  church.  ()ne  shudders  to 
imaj^ine  the  con\'u]>iori  that  took  place  here  when  whole 
cliffs,  dri\en  by  an  cartluiuakc  shock,  were  toi)pIed  ()\-er  into 
this    ravine,    and,    rushins^"    down    from    either    side    like    two 
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opposin;^  troops  of  ca\-alr\-.  met  with  a  shock  that  shattered 
them  to  fragments.  ]\Iany  in  horrible  confusion  mounted 
hijjh  upon  their  fellows,  ^rindini;'  the  ones  below  into  the  soil 
of  the  x'alley  in  which  the\-  still  lie  hdU  imljedded;  otliers 
were  split  b\-  the  encounter  into  an  inc(^ncei\able  \ariet_\-  of 
distorted  sliapes ;  while  others  still,  too  larLj;e  to  loreak  or  to 
recoil,  lie  front  to  front.  un\-ieldinL;"  and  immo\"able.  The 
awful  roar  oi  that  appalling,"  a\-alanche  apparent!}'  -ufficei!  for 
all  time,  for  it  has  been  succeeded  by  unbroken  silence.  Per- 
haps, in  the  course  of  ai;es.  Nature  ma\"  e\'en  co\-er  the  re- 
mains of  these  colossal  combatants.  .V  few"  miles  distant 
from  this  L^loomy  Chaos  is  the  amphitheatre  of  (ia\-arnie, — a 
semicircle  of  stupendous  prcci})ices  at  whose  base  the  l-h'ench 
Republic  terminates  and  Spain  begins.  As  has  been  said, 
the  P\-renean  valle}-s  extend  north  and  south,  like  parallel 
grooves  car\"ed 
out  b}-  prehis- 
toric glaciers, 
as  they  forced 
a  passage  from 
the  mountains 
to  the  plain. 
T  h  e  s  e  \-  a  1 1  e  }•  s 
u  s  u  a  1 1  \-  e  n  d 
(|uite  impercep- 
tibl\-,  ascending 
gradually  to  the 
loftier  regions; 
but  the  Ciaxar- 
nie  cafujn  main- 
tam-^    1  t -1    le\"el 

faii'l}-  well,  till,  at  it^  ultimate  e.\ti-emit\'.  a  cui-\-ing  wall  of 
Well-nigh  p(:i-i)endicular  cliffs  suddenh-  rise>  to  a  prudi-ious 
height.       These    cliffs    are    parts    of    three    great     mountains, 
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ran^'ini^  fi'om  ten  to  clc\-cn  thousand  feet  in  heii^ht,  which 
ha\'c  united  tluis  to  form  a  triple  alliance  of  stupendous  preci- 
pices, secure  ai^ainst  the  in\"asion  of  the  world.  It  was  on  an 
aftei'noon  in  June  that  I  stood,  speechless,  in  this  might}-  cul- 
de-sac.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  a  pygmy  standing  in  the  arena  of 
a  Colosseum  within  which  all  the  deities  of  mythology  could 
ha\'e  fouml  aniple  room.  A  bird  fl}'ing  in  a  straight  line 
from  one  side  of  this  amphitheatre  to  the  other  would  tra- 
verse the  distance  of  a  mile.  The  huge  black  walls  are  abso- 
lutcl}-  bare  of  \"egetation.  Their  curx'ing  parapet,  shaped  like 
the  horseshoe  archwa\'  of  the  Moors,  is  covered  with  eternal 
snow,  but  on  their  almost  \'crtical  surfaces  nothing  can  find 
lodgment.  sa\-e  where  on  some  projection  a  miniature  glacier 

b  a  s  k  s  c  h  a  m  c- 
leon-like  in  the 
bright  sun,  or 
where  the  nu- 
m  e  !•  o  u  s  cas- 
cades from  up- 
per snow- fields 
pause  for  a  sec- 
ond in  their  sil- 
vers-descent up- 
on some  ledge  of 
granite.  One  of 
these  falls  ex- 
ceeds in  altitude 
an}-  cataract  in 
Europe,  ha\'ing 
'^^"'^■^"^-  a  height  of  thir- 

teen hundi'cd  and  eighty  feet.  Its  x'olume,  it  is  true,  is  cjuite 
diminuti\-e,  and,  like  the  .Staubbach,  it  is  dissipated  into 
spra\-  before  it  reaches  the  arena;  ai:d  }-et  it  is  this  small 
ad\'enturous  stream  that   gi\-es  birth  to  the  river  Gave,  which 
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subsequently  rushes  nuisicall}-  by  the  promenade  at  Pau. 
Cascades  are  not,  Iiowex'er,  the  only  contributions  that  the 
sno\v-cap[)ed  nic^untains  make  to  this  arena:  for.  standini^ 
here,  we  heard  at  frequent   intervals   a  sullen  roar  like  distant 

thunder,    and 

could  percei\"e, 
far  up.  ui)on  the 
cliffs,  a  torrent 
o  f  d  e  s  c  e  n  d  - 
i  n  i:^  snow  and 
ice,  coursing 
through  chan- 
nels groox-ed 
by  former  ava- 
lanches through 
u  n  u  u  m  b  e  r  e  d 
centuries. 

As  wc  rode 
out  of  the  arena 
of  Gavarnic,  we  kolaxd's  clkft. 

turned  to  see  to  better  ad\"antage  the  glittering  summits  tliat 
surmount  it.  Li  the  lc\xd  crest  of  one  of  them  is  a  singular 
indentation,  which  at  this  distance  appears  no  larger  than 
a  ca\-it\-  made  by  the  loss  of  a  front  tooth.  Small  as  it  looks, 
ho\ve\'er,  from  the  \-alley,  this  insignificant  notch  in  the  great 
mountain  wall  is  more  than  nine  thousand  feet  abox'e  the 
SL'a,  and  is  a  kind  of  rectangidar  \\ind()w  looking  into  S])ain, 
three  hundred  feet  in  width  and  three  hundi'ed  and  lift)'  in 
height.  This  is  the  famous  Cleft  of  Loiand,  to  which 
attaches  one  of  the  most  romantic  legends  of  the  rx'renees. 
Thus  tradition  sa\-s  that  when  Chai'lemagui'.  in  ^"S,  had 
finally  rolled  back'  fi^om  I'h-ance  the  northward  mo\in;,;  \\a\c 
of  .Saracenic  coiupu'st,  and  was  pui'suing  ihr  Mooi's  .ui'o^s  the 
Pyrenees  into    .Spain,  he    found    the   mountain  wall   aI)o\i-  the 
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amphitheatre  of 
Gavarnie  utter- 
ly impassable. 
Riding  beside 
him  then,  as  us- 
ual, was  the  half- 
mythical  hero  of 
mediaeval  chiv- 
alry, Roland, 
whose  courage, 
love  affairs,  and 
exploits  were  to 
form  for  centu- 
ries themes  for 
romantic  poetry. 
C  h  a  r  1  e  ni  a  g  n  e , 
therefore,  called  upon  this  famous  paladin  to  open  a  passage 
for  the  arm}';  and  Roland,  in  response,  with  one  tremendous 
stroke  of  his  great  sword,  cut  in  the  mountain's  crest  the 
opening  still  called  Roland's  Cleft,  through  which  the  in\-ad- 
ing  army  passed  _ 

exultant!}'. 

To  one  who 
journeys  east- 
ward, along  the 
hh'cnch  side  of 
the  I'yrenccs, 
t  h  e  h  a  1  t  i  n  g 
places  steadily 
increase  in  in- 
terest and  beau- 
ty, the  climax 
being  reached 
in    t  h  e    ni  o  s  t 
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popular  of  all  the  Pyrcncaii  resorts, — Luchon.  This  charming 
spot  reminded  me  of  Baden- Hculen,  in  its  lonj^-  shaded  a\-e- 
nues,  its  fine  ho- 
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tels.  its  tempt- 
in  l;'  shops  and 
llower-stalls,  its 
mineral  bat  lis 
and  fountains, 
and  the  \-ariety 
o  f  w  a  1  k  s  a  n  d 
drix'cs  wdiich 
make  a  ]enL;thy 
sojourn  here  de- 
lightful. The 
loveliness  of  Ba- 
den-Baden's Lichtentlialcr  Allee  is  here  approximate!}-  repro- 
duced in  an  extcnsi\-e  park  M'ith  well-k'cpt  hn\"ns,  fine  trees, 
an  artificial  lake  with  swans,  ami  rustic  summer-houses  where 
we  passed  many  pleasant  hours  listening  to  music,  \\"atLhing 
the  promenaders,  and  h^ol^ing  off  on  the  enchanting  scenery 
surrounding  us.  Xor  was  there  lack  of  amusement  here  \\hen 
darkness  \-eiled 
the  mountains 
from  our  sight, 
ff)i-  Luclion  has 
a  tin  e  casino 
with  restaui'ant 
and  reading- 
room,  cop.cert- 
hall ,  and  tliea- 
tre  where  opera 
is   gi\"en    e\'ery 

other    night,    and    les-<er   entertainments    avc    ])ro\  idnl    ahnost 
daily.      .V  sta}-  of  t\\ent\--f(nn'  liours  in  Luchon   con\ince(.i   us 
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it  would  have  been  a  grave  mistake  to  come  here  first,  and 
thus  reverse  the  order  of  the  route.  Eaux  Bonnes  and  Cau- 
terets.  though  pleasing  in  themselves,  seemed  to  us  tame  in 
compariscin.  Luchon  and  its  surroundings  pro\"ed  to  be  so 
delightful,  that  I  could  not  forgive  myself  for  having  allowed 
so  manv  summers  to  elapse  without  enjoying  it. 

"  (")h,  the  vcars   I   lost  before  I  knew  you,  love! 
Oh,  the  hills   I  climbed  and  came  not  to  you,  love! 
Ah,  who  shall  render  unto  us  to  make  us  ^dad 
The  thing's  which  for  and  of  each  other's  sake 
We  might  have  had?" 

The  most  enjoyable  of  all  the  numberless  excursions  to 
be  made  here  is  the  trip  to  the  Port  de  \Y'nasc}ue,  through 
Avb.ich    is    seen    the    giant    of    the    Pyrenees,    the    ^laladctta. 

This  "  port"  or  notch 
in  the  mountain  wall, 
somewhat  resembling 
the  Cleft  of  Roland,  is 
only  a  few  hours  distant 
from  Luchon,  yet  there 
are  not  a  dozen  excur- 
sions I  Iku'c  ever  made 
in  any  portion  of  the 
world  that  I  so  cherish 
in  my  list  of  ins})iring 
memories  as  the  trip 
to  that  aerial  gateway, 
eight  thousand  f  e  e  t 
above  the  le\'el  of  the 
sea.  The  Port  de  \"c- 
nasque  (so  called  from 
a  neighboring  Spanish  \illage  of  that  name)  is  a  natural  door- 
way Ijetween  France  and  S})ain.  and  man}-  are  the  merchants, 
mide-di'lvers,  and  tourists  who  pass  through  it  annually.      To 
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one  who  approaches  it  from  the  hh-ench  side  the  x'iew  which 
it  rex'eals  is  an  instantaneous  rex'ekition.  for  inter\-enin_Li,'  rocks 
conceal  till  the  la<t  ntcmient  all  that  lies  bex-oiul.  and  one 
asceiuls  t(^  it  as  to  a  p(M-tal  leading-  to  some  castle  in  the 
cloiuls.  \e\-er  shall  1  fori;et  the  moment  when  tuiaiinL;"  a 
sharp  cliff  I  saw  before  me  that  i;"iL;"antic  hssuix-  in  the  moun- 
tain crest,  se\'eral  hundred  teet  in  lK'ii;"ht.  }'et  onl_\-  foui-teen 
feet  in  l^readth.  It  is  thus  a  mere  crack  or  loopdiolc  in 
the  l')-renean  battlements,  hardly  discernible  fi"om  a  distance. 
Within    its   sh.idow    is    an    iron    cross,    marking'    the    boundar\' 
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between  the  two  countries,  but  this  we  could  not  linger  to 
examine,  for  a  strong  wind  was  sweeping  through  this  narrow 
aperture,  and  wc  were  almost  literalh-  blown  straight  through 
the  "port''  from  France  to  Spain.  Sheltering  ourseh'es, 
however,  on  the  southern  side,  wc  looked  with  bated  breath 
upon  the  scene  before  us.  Directlx'  opposite,  and  separated 
from  us  by  an  awful  chasm,  rose  in  stupendous  majesty  the 
Maladetta,    covered   with    everlasting   snow  save   where   some 


Tin-;  MAi.ADi  riA. 


sharp  peaks  pierced  the  ice-crust  lil'Ce  gigantic  tusks.  Its  area 
is  enormcjus,  and  as  my  astonished  gaze  tra\"eled  along  its 
miles  of  glaciers  glittering  in  the  sun,  and  then  descended  to 
the  friglitful  gulf  between  us,  which  has  for  ages  been  the 
desolate  I'eceptacle  of  all  the  Maladetta's  avalanches,  it  seemed 
to  me  the  conti'ast  ^vas  as  sti'lking  and  as  sharpK-  drawn  as 
between  I'ai'adi-e  and  the  Inferno.  And  }-et,  asitle  fi'om  the 
displa\-  fjf  its  \'ast  area  of  sunlit  glaciers,  I  realized  that  this 
monarch  of  tlu;  P\M'enees  was  terrible  in  its  austerit}'.  I  lad 
ncA   the    sun    been    turniuLr    all    its    snow-fields    into   a   sih'erv 
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coat  of  mail,  it 
would  have  jus- 
tified its  name 
of  the  ■  'Accurs- 
ed Mountain." 
for  neither  ani- 
mal nor  \'ei;e- 
table  life  can 
possibl}'  exist 
upon  its  naked 
cliffs  and  ice- 
bound crest. 
For  \-ears  it  was 
rei;arded,  like 
the  Matterhorn 
in    Switzerland. 

as  fatal  to  the  man  who  should  attempt   its  conquest.      Xor 
were  such  superstitious  fears   unfounded;    for  once,  in  trying 

to  ascend  it,  a 
guide  fell  head- 
long into  one  of 
its  crevasses  in 
the  presence  of 
his  son.  and  his 
bocl\'  \\'<is  ne\'er 
rec(»\"ered.  At 
last.  h<)\\"e\'er, 
in  1  S  4  2  .  the 
conijue^^t  ot  the 
mountain  was 
achie\-ed,  its 
sunvnit  bring 
rt'aehrd  b_\  ti\-e 
a  tl  \"  L-  n  1  u  ro  u  s 
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crai^'siricn  after  a  strui;^_<4"Ic  of  four  days  and  niglits.  A  curious 
lei2,'ond  is  connected  with  the  Mahidetta.  Peasants  beHevc 
that  this  now  Arctic  rei^ion  was  once  a  beautiful  pasture-Land, 

c  o  \'  e  r  e  d  \\"  i  t  h 
i:^razini;'  sheep. 
Christ,  it  is  said, 
came  to  \-isit  its 
shepherds,  but 
was  stoned  by 
t  h  em  ;  wh  e  re- 
upon  tlie  moun- 
tain was  imme- 
diately turned 
t  o    a    m  ass   of 
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rocks  and  ice,  and  all  the  men  and  animals  upon  its  surface 
perished. 

M\-  last  \'iew  of  the  monarch  of  the  Pyrenees,  as  I  paused 
for  a  moment  before  reenterinG^  the  Port  dc  Venasque,  will 
ne\"er  be  fori^otten.  The  i^ulf  of  desolation  at  my  feet  was 
dark  \\"ith  shadows.  IA"en  the  i^ranite  precipices  of  the 
"iVccursecl  Mountain"  had  lons^  since  lost  the  rays  of  the  de- 
clining;" sun.  J^ut  all  the  icy  summit  of  the  Alaladetta,  miles 
in  leni^th,  dis])]ayed  a  constantly  increasing;"  \\-ealth  of  splen- 
dor, as  its  A\-hite  surface  reddened  with  the  sunset  i;"low. 
Si)ellb()und,  I  \\"atched  the  n"ia^"ic  work  of  the  departing"  L;"(")d 
of  day,  as  he  transmuted,  silently  but  potenth',  each  snow- 
cri:st,  pinnacle,  and  i;"lacier  from  silver  into  i;"old.  Meai"itin"ie, 
h()we\'er,  shadows  wei'e  rising;",  demon-like,  fron"i  out  the  }-a\\n- 
iuL;  chasm  to  expel  this  hea\"en]\'  x'isitoi' and  justif}'  the  n"ioun- 
tain's  name.  V\),  u]),  they  crept,  scaling;  the  i;"iant  buttresses 
and  icy  slo])es  w  ith  ease,  and  drix'inL;"  steadil)'  before  them  the 
sun's  L^'lory.  \\'hich  in  its  ^n'adual  retreat  abandoned  first  one, 
and  then  another  (nitpost,  until  the  hi_i;"hest  ])innacles  al()i"ie 
retained  their   lustre,  like   battlements  of  a  celestial  city.      At 
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len^-th,  e\'cn  these  bcc:^an  to  chanq-e, —  assumini:;;  lines  \\h.iLh 
can  perhaps  be  named  bnt  not  tleseribed.  TIk-  L^iow  of  i;i>l(,l, 
the  heart  of  a  pale  rose,  the  tlnsh  on  the  cheek  of  a  sLx'pinL;' 
child,  and  finally  the  soft  i^ra)'  on  the  breast  of  a  do\-e, — this 
seemed  to  me  the  sequence  of  those  ^\•aninL;■  shades.  Then, 
A\'hen  the  entire  mountain  had  turned  ^\'hite  ami  coKl.  I 
watched  the  tiny  cloud-ileets  put  forth  from  the  headlands  of 
the  Maladetta  and  float  awa}'  from  their  moorings  into  a  sea 
of  sil\-er\-  blue.  These,  for  a  time,  still  cauj^ht  the  solar  radi- 
ance on  their  snowy  sails;  but  linall\'  the  moment  came 
when  e\-en  their  colors  disappeared,  melting"  a\va\'  into  a  dawn 
for  other  e\-es  than  ours. 


As  Pan  was  the  portal  by  which  we  entered  the  region  of 
the  I'\-renees,  so  the  last  place  in  which  we  lingered,  ere  we 
left  these   mountains   on  our  journey  eastward,  was   Lourdes. 

Beautiful  for 
situation  is  this 
famous  place 
of  pilgrimage, 
nestling  among 
the  foothills  of 
the  Pyrenees  at 
the  junction  of 
two  mountain 
s 1 1- e a m s ,  an d 
bm'lt  around  the 
base  of  a  prc- 
cipitf)us  rock 
crowned  b\'  an 
ancient  fortress. 

This     castle     of  i.<;i  ki,i:s. 

Lourdes   has   had   a   most   e\'entfid    histor)-,  nracn  of  which  is 
recorded  in  the  chronicles  of   hh'oissart.      Not  all  of  its  \-aried 
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fortunes  can  be  recounted  liere,  but  every  traveler  who  looks 
upon  its  f^rim  old  battlements  sees  at  a  glance  that  once  it 
must  have  commanded  the  entire  valley,  and  in  the  wars  of 
the  Middle  Ages  was  a  citadel  of  great  importance.  Origin- 
ally founded  by  the  Romans,  it  was  deemed  impregnable  be- 
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fore  the  im-ention  of  cannon,  and  is  still  strong  enough  to 
ha\-e  ser\-ed  in  its  old  age  as  a  i)lace  of  detention  for  some 
German  pi'isoners  dui-ing  the  Franco-l'russian  wnv. 

lUit  the  importance  and  prestige  (jf  this  old  stronghold 
ha\'e  bec;n  recent!}-  eclipsed  b)-  those  of  a  beautiful  (lothic 
church,  which    crowns   another  eminence,  and,  on    account  of 
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its  clear  white 
stone  r  e  s  e  m  - 
blin;:^  marble,  is 
\'isible  from  a 
great  tlistance. 
A  s  t  r  a  n  g  e  r , 
knowing  noth- 
ing of  the  his- 
tor\-of  Lourdes, 
would  be  aston- 
ished to  discov- 
ersuch  an  impo- 
sing church  as 
this  in  a  small 

mountain  town  with  only  about  six  thousand  inhabitants;  but 
when  he  walks  to  a  humble  cottage  here,  and,  starting  from 
that   point,    investigates   the  wonderful   influence   exerted   by 

the  faith  of  a  poor  girl  who  li\ed 
here  forty  years  ago,  its  presence  is 
no  longer  a  mystery. 

The  name  of  this  peasant  girl  was 
Bernadette  Soubirous.  Iler  parents, 
like  most  of  the  villagers,  were  plain, 
hardworking  people.  One  summer 
afternoon  in  185S,  the  child,  then 
fourteen  years  of  age,  went  out  as 
usual  to  gather  wood.  Suddenly, 
while  passing  a  grotto  b\'  the  sitle 
of  the  road,  she  is  said  to  ha\"e  heard 
a  })ecidiar  noise,  and.  jook'ing  into 
the  ca\-ern,  to  have  l)elu_']d  tlu-i'e  a 
vision  of  the  II  ol)'  A'irgin  clad  in  a 
long  while  i-()])e  and  sil\-ei-y  \'eil, 
ouK  i.Ai.Y  OF  i.oiHi.Ks.  ^v  1 1 li  a  Ilglit    blue  sash,  ,md   .clippers 
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adorned  with  golden  roses.  Among  the  words  which  she  de- 
clared the  \'irg'in  adth-esscd  to  her  then  and  on  subsequent 
occa-^ions  were  the  following:  "Go  tell  the  priests  to  build  a 
church   for   me   here."      "Go  drink,  and  wash   in   a   fountain 

that  will  miracu- 
lously spring  up 
before  }-ou."  Li 
response  to  Ber- 
n  a  d  c  1 1  e  '  s  e  n  - 
treaties  that  she 
would  fa\'or  her 
with  her  name, 
the  celestial  \is- 
itor  replied,  "  I 
am  the  Lnmac- 
u  1  a t e  Concep- 
tion." 

Descending 
to  a  point  below 
the  church,  and  entering  the  grotto  where  these  miraculous 
manifestations  are  said  to  ha\-e  occurred,  I  saw  before  me, 
in  a  niche  of  the  rock,  a  statue  of  the  \"irgin  surmounted 
by  the  \\'ords  which  she  is  said  to  have  uttered:  "I  am  the 
Liimaculate  Conception."  Near  this,  also,  surrounded  b\"  a 
marble  coping,  is  the  miraculous  fountain  which  is  said  to 
ha\-e  gushed  forth  in  obedience  to  the  \'irgin"s  command.  I 
ne\'er  failed,  in  re[)eated  x'isits,  to  see  a  crowd  of  people 
kneeling  before  this  and  imploring  the  aid  of  Mar}-,  \\-hile  the 
rock  itself  is  garnished  with  hundreds  of  canes  and  crutches, 
the  thank-offerings  of  those  \\'ho  claim  to  ha\"e  been  cured  by 
the  water.  L  was  Sunday  morning  when  I  first  ap])roached 
this  grotto,  and  the  place,  which  is  alwa\-s  more  or  less  full, 
A\-as  then  thronged  with  kneeling  worshipers.  The  water  of 
this    fountain   has   been    chemically    examined,   but    whate\'er 
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natural  virtue  it  has,  beyond  that  of  simply  pui'e  water,  is 
too  subtle  to  be  discovered,  Xe\"ertheless,  durin^;'  the  summer 
of  my  visit,  the  number  of  pilgrims  to  Lourdes  a\-eraL;\'d  fifty 
thousand  per  month,  and,  for  the  benefit  of  absentee's,  the 
healing  waters  are  now  sent  forth  to  waiaous  parts  of  I^urope, 
like  those  of  the  .Vpollinaris  and  Selzer  sprini^'s.  In  sunnner 
special  trains  are  run  to  Lourdes  brini^iuL;'  thousands  of  in\alids 
and  [)ilg;rims,  together  with  main-  tourists  who  avail  them- 
selves of  the  cheap  rates  to  make  a  \-isit  to  the  I'xn-enees. 
Zola,  in  his  recent  novel,  "Lourdes,"  gives  of  these  throngs 
of  ]:)ilgrims  some  of  the  most  graphic  descriptions  he  has  e\-er 
penned. 

Above  the  grotto  is  the  church  which  the  priests  built  in 
obedience  to  the  \'irgin.  It  is  in  some  respects  the  most 
singular  sanctuary  I  ever  saw.  Turning  my  eyes  toward  the 
roof,  one  hundred  feet  abo\'e  the  kneeling  worshipers  who 
filled  the  nave,  I 
could  see  noth- 
ing but  a  mass 
of  variously  col- 
ored silken  ban- 
ners suspended 
from  the  ceil- 
ing, as  trium- 
phaiit  proofs  of 
the  reality  of 
Be  !'n  ad  e  1 1  e  '  s 
vi--ion.  More- 
o\-er,  the  chap- 
eL,  and,  in  fact,  .ntkkiuk  ,.,.  ,■„,.■  .■„,-,..  „  at  ,,-,,,ms, 

mo>t  of  the  walls  of  the  chui-ch  are  co\'ered  with  gilded  Inarts, 
medallion,-,  and  voti\-e  tal)lets  of  white  m.irble — all  testifying 
to  miraculous  cures  effected  1)\-  the  sacred  spi'im;. 

How  history  repeats  ithelf  in  tlifferent  ages  and  in  wu'ious 
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lands!  \"otive  tablets  like  these  arc  nothing  new.  They 
ha\'e  been  found  in  ancient  temples  by  the  Ganges,  amid  the 
ruins  of  Carthage,  and  in  the  crumbling  shrines  of  Heliopolis 
and    Palm\-ra;   and  in   every  case   the  grateful  donors  thought 

they  had  been  cured  or 
saved  by  the  different  dei- 
ties to  whom  their  supplica- 
tions were  offered. 

From  a  practical  point 
of  view,  the  vision  of  Berna- 
dette  has  proved  a  blessing 
to  her  townspeople.  Almost 
every  barber,  shoemaker, 
and  grocer  here  has  a  sign 
over  his  door,  declaring  that 
his  shop  is  dedicated  to  the 
"Lady  of  Lourdes,"  and, 
near  the  grotto,  arc  many 
shops  and  booths  where 
all  sorts  of  religious  relics 
and  trinkets  are  offered  for 
sale.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  the  morality  of  the 
place  is  not  of  the  first  order.  In  one  of  these  shops  a  lady  of 
our  party  had  her  [)ocket  picked,  \\hile  in  another  a  similar 
attem[)t  was  made  upon  my  own.  The  relatives  of  l^ernadettc, 
who  herself  died  in  a  con\'ent  a  few  years  ago,  are  the  most 
fortunate  oi  the  \'illagers,  for  they  turn  their  relationship  to 
pecuniary  profit.  Thus,  over  the  door  of  one  shop  I  read, 
"This  is  the  store  of  l^ernadette's  aunt;"  over  a  second, 
"Tin's  is  k'cpt  b\'  a  cousin  of  l^ernadette ;  "  while  a  third  bore 
the  seducti\'e  notice:  "Here  you  may  see  the  girl  who  was 
present  with   IJernadette  at  the  third  apparition." 

So   many  thousands  of   pilgrims   \'isit  Lourdes   every  year 
that    the    hotels    are    fiourishin'r.      Li    one    of    them    at    table 
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d'hote  I  found  two  separate  companies,  each  with  a  different 
menu  ;  a  meagre  bill  of  fare  being  pro\-ided  for  the  saints  and 
a  more  elaborate  one  for  the  sinners.  Candor  compels  me  to 
acknowledge  that,  indifferent  to  my  reputation  for  sanctity, 
I  chose  the  table  where  I  could  (jet  the  best  meal. 


''.m^ 


An  eastern  fable  tells  us  that  when  Paradise  was  fading 
from  the  earth,  a  single  rose  was  saved  and  treasured  b}'  an 
angel,  who  gives  to  every  mortal,  sooner  or  later,  in  his  life, 
one  breath  of  fragrance  from  the  immortal  flower, — one  alone, 
but  it  is  worth  a  million  ordinary  breaths. 

There  are  some  fa\'ored  portions  of  our  earth  where  one 
can  easily  persuade  himself  that  he  inhales  this  perfumed 
air  of  Paradise  ; 
and  one  of  them 
s u r eh*  is  t h a t 
stretch  of  beau- 
tifully curving 
coast,  which 
has  the  ALari- 
time  Alj.)s  for  an 
imposing  back- 
ground and  the 
blue  Mediterra- 
nean for  a  front- 
ispiece, and  is 
known  as  the 
Riviera. 

This   name, 

i>s  'nil-:   iii\ii'i;\. 

With    Its    soft, 

mellifluous  vowels,  has  ])ower  to  stimulate  a  multitude  of 
jo\-ful  anticipations  in  those  wlio  ha\'e  n(,:\"er  x'i-iteii  this 
enchanting  shore,  and  to  e\'oke  as  mauv  hap]))-  nuMii>  nies 
in   those   who   have   once   linuered   here,      Sci'eeiied    fi'oni   the 
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northern  winds  and  baskini;  in  the  sun,  the  Riviera  is  the  first 
l)oint  where  birds  of  passaL;-e,  ijoing  southward,  halt  for  the 
winter:  and  thousands  of  people  from  the  north  of  Europe, 
now    fi)llow   the    example    of    these    feathered    songsters,    and 

find  a  sunny, 
health  -  restor- 
ing ^\•inter  res- 
idence \\'ithin 
this  earthly 
paradise. 

i\long  the 
Riviera,  ])e- 
t  w  c  c  n  Nice 
a  n  d  G  e  n  o  a , 
s  t  r  c  t  c  h  e  s 
the  finest 
c  o  a  s  t  -  d  r  i  \'  e 
in  the  world, 
■ — ^the  Cornice, 
A\' h i c h ,    as   it s 

name  iir.plies,  is  a  mere  shelf  of  rock  between  the  mountains 
and  the  Mediterranean,  following  the  numberless  indentations 
of  the  shore,  and  often  cither  absolutely  cut  out  from  the 
cliffs,  or  carried  through  them. 

Lik-e  so  man\-  other  famous  roads  in  Europe,  this  ^\•as 
begun  b}'  Xapoleon  I,  ^\■ho  needed  it  as  a  means  of  military 
communication  between  !•' ranee  and  Italy;  but  now.  as  ex'eiy 
one  knows,  a  railwa\-  has  been  built  in  close  proximit}'  for 
those  who  wish  to  tra\'el  hei'e  more  rapidly  than  in  a  carriage. 
J)ut  who  that  has  a  heart  responsi\"e  to  the  historic  and 
beautiful  will  e\'er  consent,  unless  necessit}'  compels  the 
sacrifice,  to  be  wliii'U.'d  alo]ig  through  scenei'\"  lil<e  this,  boxed 
up  in  a  railwa\-  compartment,  unable  to  gain  a  glimpse  of 
much    of    his    magnificent     enx'ironment,    and     passing    that 
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which  is  discernible  too  hastiU'  for  adcciuate  appi-eci.ition  ? 
Li  such  a  phice  the  railway  should  be  used  niercK-  to  trans- 
port ba!4"L;ai;"e,  while  the  tourist  himself  is  cli'ixen  leisurcK- 
along  a  route  which  constant!}'  rex'eals  new  be.iulies  and  sur- 
prising contrasts. —  ncM\'  skirting  a  long,  wa\e-la])ped  bcich, 
now  sweei)ing  inland  with  a  curving  bay,  now  passing  grox'es 
of  patriarchal  olix'c-trees,  or  winding  between  \\-alls  half  hid- 
den under  terraced  vines,  or  glittering  with  the  golden  fruit 
of  lemon-trees,  or  ox'errun  with  clambering  roses,  and  yet 
again,  at  intervals,  mounting  high  above  the  sea  A\-hich  breaks 
in  jeweled  foam  against  the  base  of  overhanging  cliffs. 

Another  tradition  of  this  region  says  that  E\'e,  as  she  was 
going   forth    from    I'xlen,  plucked   a  lemon  from  a  tree  beside 
the  gate,  and  brought  it  with  her  into  the  outer  world.      Sub- 
sequenth-,    in    wandering    about    the     earth,    she    threw    the 
lemon  down  at    ^lentone,  where   it  grew  and  multiplied;   and 
thus  it   is  t  h  a  t  o  n 
the   Ri\'iera   there   is 
one  thing  that  really 
came  from  P.iradise. 

Palm-trees  are 
also  numerous  on  the 
Ri\iera,  and  the  \-il- 
lage  of  l^ordighera, 
which  has  for  centu- 
ries supi)lied  St.  Pet- 
er's with  its  i)alms  for 
Piaster,  is  surrounc'- 
ed  b\-  \ast  numbers 
of  them,  some  of 
which  are  said  to  be-  a 
thousand  \'ears  old. 

dherc  is.  there- 
fore, alonu' this  Med- 
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itcrrancan  coast  a  faint  suggestion  of  the  Orient,  not  only  in 
the  ardent  sun  which  pours  upon  it  such  a  flood  of  light  and 
heat,  but  in  this  tree  of  romance  and  of  poetr}-,  which  hints 
to  us  of  eastern  shores  \\-hich  the  same  ocean  la\-es.  where 
palms  ha\-e  cast  their  shadows  on  the  founders  of  Ikiddhism, 
Christianit}-,  and  Islam,  in  the  prolific  Orient, —  cradle  of 
religious  faiths. 

On  one  side  are 
the  \"ine-clad,  ol- 
i\"e-mantled     hills, 


dotted  with  ruined 
towers,  pictures(|ue 
castles  and  church- 
es, sunburnt  \-il- 
lages  and  pretty 
\-illas  perched  like 
eagle's  nests  u])on 
the  mountain  sides, 
and  on  the  other  the  illimitable  sea.  receding  in  unbrokxMi 
splendor  till  the  horizon  line  is  lost  in  sparkling  light. 

Occasionally,  beyond  the  sa])phirc  water  and  the  wa\-e- 
worn  rocks,  one  can  discern  fi'om  the  ]\i\iera  the  shadow}' 
])i'ofile  of  Corsica,  the  birthjjlace  of  that  man,  ^\•hose  life 
began  and  ended  on  an  island,  and  whose  ex'entful  histoi-y  is 
bounded  by  the  oloscurity  of  Corsica,  and  the  captivity  of  St. 
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Helena.  At  frequent  inter\-als,  the  sea  s])reads  out  a  lace- 
like net  of  creamy  surf  before  some  ]Mctures(]ue  Italian  \illai;-e, 
where  houses,  churches,  ruined  towers,  and  con\-ents  rise  tier 
abo\"e  tier  on  the  hillside,  relieved  a^-ainst  a  wall  of  purple 
mountains  and  snow-covered  peaks,  and  all  magnificently 
dowered  li\-  the  sun.  It  is  true,  much  of  the  romance  of  these 
villai^es  disapi^ears  on  close  inspection;  but  from  a  distance, 
especiall}-  at  the  hour  of  sunset,  the  impression  the\-  produce 
is  indescribable, 
a  n  d  the  bells 
w  h  i  c  h  then 
chime  forth  in 
liquid  tones 
the  Axe  Alaria, 
sound,  I  fancy, 
a  s  s  w  e  e  1 1 )'  a  s 
e  \-  e  r  did  the 
siren  voices, 
which  poets  tell 
us  used  to  echo 
o\'er  this  same 
enchanting  sea. 
At  such  a  time  ■'"'•-  ''■^^'  '"•'  '^^-''-^'s  nice. 

one  can  well  understand  why  the  luxurious  Greeks  and  Ivo- 
mans  formerly  loved  to  linger  on  this  shore,  forgetting  e\en 
the  marble  palaces  of  Rome  and  the  blue  skies  of  Bai;e  and 
Surrentum. 

Of  all  the  pleasure-resorts  along  the  Iviviera  Xice  is  the 
most  frecjuented,  since  it  has  most  to  interest  and  amuse  the 
wintrr  resident. 

Nice,  is  in  fact,  a  city  of  nearly  se\'enty  thousand  iiih.ibit- 
ants,  with  hotels  as  expensive  and  luxurious  as  those  of  the 
lai'gest  luiropean  capitals,  together  with  clubs,  conceit-halls, 
and  an  opera-house  where  have  appeared  many  ot  the  illustrious 
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artists  of  the  world.  Its  elegant  promenades  are,  therefore, 
during  the  season,  thronged  with  fashionable  people,  and  life 
here  for  se\'eral  months  of  the  year  is  a  perpetual  round  of 
pleasure.  The  climate  of  Nice,  although  colder  in  winter 
than  in  more  sheltered  portions  of  the  Ri\"iera,  is  usually  called 
delightful,  but  those  who  come  here  thinking  that  winter  is 
entireh'  unkno\\'n  will  make  a  serious  mistake. 

Sunshine  and  a  mild  southern  atmosphere  arc,  it  is  true, 
its  prevailing  characteristics;  but  there  are  days  in  Nice  and 
Cannes,  and  even  in  the  sheltered  amphitheatre  of  ]\Ientone, 
where  cold  winds  are  trying  to  the  invalid;  for  one  must  not 
forget  that  north  of  the  Riviera  are  mountains,  some  of 
which  are  cox'ered  for  months  with  ice 
and  snow.  \Mien,  therefore,  the  wind 
blows  southward  from  these  reservoirs  of 
frost,  the  effect  is  very  perceptible,  and 
might  be  u n h c a  1 1 h f u  1 , 
were  not  the  coast  so 
thoroughly  heated  b\-  the 
sun.  which  rolls  its  wa\'es 
of  warmth  upon  this  shel- 
tered region  through  a  dry 
atmosphere  and  an  almost 
cloudless  sky.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  benefit  of 
the  climate  of  the  Ri\'icra 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
rarel}-  cold  and  wet  here 
at  the  same  time.  Thus, 
when  a  north  wind  blows 
it  may  be  cold  at  Nice, 
but  the  air  is  dry;  and 
when,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  wind  comes  from  the 
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south  and  the  temperature  is  uiiUl.  tlie  air  is  moist.  Fr(Mn 
observation  in  different  eountries  and  climates,  it  is  my  opin- 
ion that  Americans,  and  nc^'thern  tourists  in  ;4cneral.  make 
too  Httle  difference,  when  in  the  south  of  h^.urope.  fx-tween 
sun  and  shade  and  between  the  middle  (^f  the  ila\-  and  the 
e\"enini4'.  The  direct  solar  heat  is  such,  that  tlu\-  forget  to 
guard  themselves  from  the  much  colder  air  of  the  unheated 
galleries  and  churches,  and  from  the  rapid  lowering  of  tem- 
perature caused  by  the  disappearance  of  the  sun. 

Moreover,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  warmer  houses  than 
foreigners  gener- 
all\-  possess,  we 
often  make  the 
mistake  of  trying 
to  accustom  our- 
selves in  Europe 
to  chilly  rooms, 
simph-  because 
the  g  u  e  s  t  s  o  f 
other  national- 
ities d  i  s  p  c  n  s  e 
\\'  i  t  h    f  i  r  e  s    i  n 
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theirs.  To  be  comfortable  in  winter  anywhere  in  southern 
I'^urope,  one  not  onl\'  needs  rooms  with  a  southern  exposure, 
but  should  indulge  freely  in  the  luxury  of  open  fii"es.  This  is 
true  at  times  even  in  Cairo,  where  I  ha\-e  known  an  apartment 
without  fire  to  be  miserably  uncomfortable  in  the  moiahngs 
and  e\'enings. 

One  of  the  lo\'eliest  portions  of  the  Rix'iera,  and.  in  tact, 
one  of  the  most  ex(pii<itel\-  beautiful  features  on  the  laer  of 
.Mother  ICarth,  is  the  principalit}-  of  Monaco.  Il  lie--  in  {\\c 
\'ei-\-  hcai't  of  the  Ri\iei'a  like  the  gc^rgi'ou^  hiu'klr  ot  -onic 
outstretched  belt.  The  Maritime  Alps  ri-e  tin-  on  tier  br- 
blind  it,  while  before  it  is  the  Ak'diterranean,  st  i\tehiii:.;  a\\a\- 
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to  Africa,  peerlessly  blue  at  midday,  and  in  the  glow  of  sun- 
set glittering  with  iridescent  colors  like  a  vast  expanse  of 
molten  opals. 

Strictly  speaking,  this  principality  is  not  a  part  of  France, 
but  it  is  surrounded  by  it  on  three  sides,  and  is  so  much  a 
part  of  Nice,  which  is  on  French  soil  only  ten  miles  distant, 
that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  annex  to  the  French 
Republic. 

The  town  of  Monaco  itself  must  have  been  in  olden  times 
an  ideal  fortress,  for  it  is  perched  upon  a  huge  flat  rock 
ad\'ancing  boldly  into  the  sea,  with  well-nigh  perpendicular 
cliffs  nearly  two  hundred  feet  above  the  waves. 

The  Prince  of  ^lonaco  in  many  respects  resembles  a  king 
in  comic  opera.  His  principality  covers  only  about  eight 
square  miles  of  territory,  and  his  palace  is  an  odd-looking 
building,  strongly  suggesti\'e  of  mediaeval  times  with  its  port- 
cullises and  drawbridges,  yet  hinting  too  of  modern  warfare 
with  its  pyramidal  groups  of  cannon-balls. 

Nevertheless,  within  this  little  territory  this  Prince  is  an 
absolute  monarch,  who  makes  his  own  laws,  hires  his  own 
soldiers,  issues  his  own  postage-stamps  and  coinage,  possesses 
an  army  of  a  hundred  men  and  a  na\'y  of  one  vessel, — his 
private  yacht.  Aloreover,  he  rejoices  in  the  title  of  "Albert  I, 
l^rince  and  Sovereign  by  the  grace  of  God,"  and  boasts  of  an 
ancestry  dating  back  nearly  a  thousand  years,  for  the  Princes 
of  Monaco  are  descendants  of  a  noble  family  of  Genoa. 
He  even  has  his  ministers  at  the  Courts  of  Vienna,  ^Madrid, 
Rome,  and  Paris.  Unlike  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Monaco  pa\-  no  taxes;  for  the  principality  is  really 
governed  b\-  a  Syndicate  which  makes  all  local  improvements, 
defrays  all  the  expenses  of  government,  and  pays  the  Prince  a 
handsome  annual  allowance  in  return  for  the  privilege  of 
carrying  on  the  famous  gambling  establishment  of  Monte 
Carlo. 
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The  Casino,  where  tlie  i;-ainbh"nL;-  i^oes  on.  is  situated  on  a 
bluff  that  overlooks  the  sea.  and  is  surrounded  by  a  series  of 
enchantinL;  terraces  antl  i^'ardens,  where  one  can  seat  himself 
beneath  the  droopini;"  frin^'cs  of  the  palnis,  or  stand  on  ni.irhle 
staircases,  and  look  between  exotic  plants  and  o\-er  walls 
adorned  with  a  profusion  of  red  roses,  upon  the  lowliest 
ocean  in  the  world.  Yet  e\xMi  this  unri\"aled  combination  of 
m  a  n '  s   a  r  t   and 

Nature's    id  rod  i-  \ 

gality    will    not  i 

suffice  to  keep 
you  from  cnter- 
inc^  the  Casino 
here.  There  is 
no  charij^'e  for  ad- 
mission, thouL^h 
}-ou  will  prob- 
abh'  contribute 
somethini^  to 
the  S\-ndicate 
before  you  get 
out.  Cross  the 
threshold,  and  a 
serwant  in  li\'er\'  will  greet  you  with  a  ]:)(^lite  bow,  as  if  _\'ou 
were  an  expected  guest,  and  will  usher  }'ou  into  a  hall  w  iK're 
se\-eral  respectable  looking  gentlemen  in  dress  suits  sciaitinize 
\-ou  carefull}-,  and,  if  satisfied  with  your  ai)pearance,  will  pre- 
sent \"ou  with  a  card  of  admission  a\ailal)le  (nr  oiu;  da_\'. 
^'our  beha\-ior  will  determine  whetlua'  you  may  recrixi.,' 
another  card,  or  not.  Leaxing  \-our  hat  and  cme,  lor  w  hieh 
\-ou  recei\'e  ;i  check,  \'ou  sti'oll  perhaps  for  .i  lew  mimilcs 
through  the  building,  if  the  hour  for  gambling  has  not  ai'- 
ri\-ed.  You  will  adnu'i'e  its  constiaict ion  and  embellishment, 
fcjr   it    Wcis    designed    I)}'  Charles    Cai'nier,  the  ai'chileci   of   the 
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Grand  Opera  House  in  Paris,  and  you  will  find  here  not  only 
a  well-furnished  readiny-rooin,  but  a  gorgeously  decorated 
theatre,  where  twice  a  day  an  orchestra  of  eight}'  well- 
trained  musician-^  i/i\'es  a  deliLrhtful  concert. 
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On  entering  the  spacious  gambling-halls,  you  will  perceive 
a  number  of  long  tables,  in  the  centre  of  each  of  which  is  a 
sunken  bowd.  containing  a  re\"()l\'ing  wdieel.  This  wheel  has 
thi!-t\--se\'en  dixdsions,  marked  from  zero  upwiU'd,  and  alter- 
nating red  and  black,  and  w  hen  this  is  \\-hirled  from  right  to 
left,  a  little  ball  is  thrown  into  it  in  the  opjjosite  dii-ection. 
]-h'nall\'.  a>  botli  wheel  and  jjall  accpure  a  slower  motion,  the 
latter  drops  into  one  of  the  di\isions,  deternn'ning  thus  the 
luck\-  number,  and  also  the  successful  color,  either  red  or 
black.  At  each  taljle  are  seated  four  men  called  croupiers, 
while  a  fifth  man  is  also  in  attendance;  to  (n'erlook  the 
game   and   ^ettle   disputes.       L'pon   the   green    bai/.e  cloth   are 
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numbers,  corresponding;  t(~)  the  dix'isions  in  the  wheel,  and  so 
arranged  that  one  can  bet  on  red  or  black,  and  odd  or  e\-en, 
as  well  as  on  any  special  figure.  The  smallest  bet  on  these 
roulette  tables  is  fi\"e  and  the  larg'est  six  thousand  t'rancs. 
Before  starting"  the  game,  the  croupiers  notif\-  the  pla\-ers  to 
place  their  stakes,  and  just  before  the  ball  falls  into  a  dixdsion, 
the}-  forbid  an\'  more  play  with  the  well-known  words:  "Zr 
jeu  est  fait .  Rioi  lie  va  plus.''  Then,  at  the  conclusion  of 
each  play,  they  call  out  the  winning-  number  and  color,  and 
the  men  at  the  ends  of  the  table  with  long  rakes  draw  in  the 
money  which  the  bank  has  won,  and  also  with  wonderful 
celerit}-  and  skill  pay  out  gold  or  silver  or  bank-notes  to 
those  who  have  been  fortunate. 

Xo    one    can    watch    these   men   for  any   length   of   time, 
without   perceiving  that   the   nervous   strain   they  undergo  is 
ver}-    great;    and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  /"' 

they  have  to  be  re-  \ 

licved  every  two 
hours.  Every 
day,  Sunday  in- 
cluded, from  noon 
until  midnight, 
these  gambling- 
halls  are  crowd- 
ed. Everything  is 
(juiet  and  orderly; 
no  \-oice  is  heard 
abo\'e  an  under- 
tone; and  almost 
the  onh'  sounds 
are  the  chink  oi  the  gold  and  silver  coins,  and  the  monotonous 
words  of  the  croupiers.  \\\  fact,  wei'e  it  not  foi-  the  intense 
suppressed    excitement    at    these    tables   the    place    would    be 
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dcpi'cssingh'  dull.  Accordingly,  one  who  cares  nothing  for 
the  game,  and  who  is  not  interested  in  studying  the  phases 
of  humanit}-  at  the  tables,  soon  gladly  leaves  the  halls,  either 
to  wa.\k  about  the  lovely  garden  or  to  listen  to  one  of  the 
finest  orchestras  in  Europe. 

The  onh-  thing  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  gambling 
is  that  it  is  honestly  conducted,  no  cheating  being  possible 
for  either  the  bank  or  the  players.  Lideed,  when  any  one 
has  been  exceptionally  fortunate  and  has  won  a  large  sum  of 
money,  two  or  more  guardians  of  the  Casino  usually  accom- 
pany him  to  his  hotel;  for,  several  years  ago,  a  foreigner  was 
murdered  here  soon  after  lea\-ing  the  gambling-hall,  and  since 
then  the  authorities  have  been  on  the  alert  to  prevent  the 
repetition  of  a  crime  which.  b\'  destroying  public  confidence, 
would  do  them  an  incalculable  injur}'. 

Lentil  the  introduction  of  electricity,  oil  lamps  were  pre- 
ferred to  gas  in  the  Casino;  for.  some  years  since,  a  clever 
trick  was  pla}-ed  here  by  a  band  of  rogues,  one  of  whom 
turned  off  the  gas  at  the  meter,  while  his  confederates  took 
adwantage  of  the  darkness  and  confusion  to  grab  whatever 
m(^ney  was  on  the  tables,  and  even  to  rob  the  players. 

In  some  cases  the  authorities  gi\'e  a  bankrupt  player 
mone\-  enough  to  pay  his  fare  home.  This  is,  howe\'er,  re- 
garded as  a  loan,  and  must  be  paid  before  the  recipient  of  the 
money  can  e\'er  again  enter  the  Casino.  It  is  said  that  o\'er 
tw(j  hundred  thousand  dollars  are  annually  advanced  in  this 
wa\-  to  gamblers  who  ha\-e  been  left  utterl\-  destitute. 

1  he  profits  of  this  business  must  be  enormous,  for  after 
subsidizing  the  I'rince,  relie\'ing  liis  subjects  from  taxation, 
and  pa\'ing  its  own  lai'ge  staff  of  employees,  from  mem- 
bers of  its  famous  orche>tra  to  its  croupiers  and  gardenei's,  the 
S\-n(licate  is  reputtjd  to  gain  about  one  million,  six  hundred 
thou-^and  dnll.'irs  annuall)-. 

The   bank   of  Monte  Carlo  always   has  a   percentage  in  its 
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fa\-or;  but  it  makes  its  i;rcatcst  i^ains  because  of  the  almost 
uni\-crsal  rule  that  if  a  man  wins  he  will  pla\'  on  till  he  loses. 
A  story  is  told  of  a  man  who  in  a  few  hours  won  lu're  eii^iitv 
thousand  dollars.  The  croupier  repc^'tecl  the  loss  to  the  pro- 
prietor. !\L^nsieur  Blanc.  \\\\(^  onh'  smiled,  and  sent  a  sei-\ant 
to  the  gentleman's  hotel  to  see  if  he  had  L^one.  When  he 
returned  and  reported  that  the  man  \\as  still  there.  Monsieur 
Blanc  laui^hed  softly,  and  said:  "  Trl\\  bicii!  "  And  in  fact, 
that  nig-ht  the 
man  returned 
and  lost,  n  o  t 
only  his  eiijjhty 
thousand  dol- 
lars, but  t  e  n 
thousand  more 
which  he  had 
borrowed. 

These  richly 
decorated  halls 
are  never  empty 
durini;'  cj;amini^ 
hours.  Around 
ever\- table  there  ■>■■  ■"'■  t-^-^'N'^  ^'"^i'-  <  ^'^>"- 

is  always  a  close  circle  of  seated  plax'ers.  behind  whom  usually 
stand  as  man\'  more,',  reachini^  o\-er  their  shoulders  to  I'law 

Amoivg  those  who  lose  the  lai'L;"est  sums  here  ari-  Rus.'-ians, 
who  ha\'e  the  rei)utation  of  pla\'in_L!;  rechdessly.  The  I'h'ench, 
principally  Parisians,  contribute  lai'i^el}-  to  the  ci'owd  at  the 
tcdjles.  (Germans  play  considerabl}',  but  so  cautiousl_\-  tint 
the\'  are  considered  the  least  remune'rati\'e  customei's  of  the 
bank.  S[)aniai'ds  and  Lallans  are  conipai'at i\il_\'  few  in  num- 
ber here;  whiK;,  on  the  other  hand,  Anu-riean>  outnumber 
the  I'Liv^Iish,  notwithstanding;'  the  proxinn't_\-  ol  (ire.il  brilaiii. 
Curicmsly  enou_C(h,   fully    one    half   of    the    [)layei'^   are    wonu'U 
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of  all  aL(cs  and  conditions  of  life.  These  do  not  seem  to  be 
able  to  presei'\'e  the  etjuanimit}-  usuall}-  characteristic  of  the 
L;-anibler.  Once,  for  example,  when  I  had  placed  several 
small  sums  unsuccessfully  on  the  color  which  an  old  lady 
be>ide  me  had  also  chosen,  she  turned  to  me  \'ery  impatiently, 
and  said  that  I  was  spoiling"  her  luck. 

It  is  a  siL^mificant  fact  that  the  only  people  in  the  world 
who  are  deprived  of  the  pleasure,  or  misery,  of  playing  at 
roulette  are  the  inhabitants  of  Monaco;  for  the  Prince  forbids 
his  own  subjects  to  enter  the  gambling-halls. 

The  most  unpleasant  feature  of  ^lonte  Carlo. — the  ser- 
pent in  the  paradise. — is  the  fact  that  tragedies  frequently 
occur  within  its  limits.  It  is  said  that  a  conservative  estimate 
of  the  suicides  that  take  place  here  would  be  six  a  month, 
and  many  maintain  that  twelve  or  fifteen  would  not  be  too 
high  an  average;  for  the  employees  maintain  perfect  silence 
regarding  such  ''accidents,"  and  the  papers  of  Nice  are  bribed 
to  say  little  or  nothing  of  such  matters.  ^Moreover,  the  police 
have  strict  orders  to  search  the  grounds  every  morning  for 
dead  bodies,  and  to  remove  them  as  quickly  as  possible;  and 
if  a  man  loses  all  his  money  and  seems  desperate,  the  bank 
will  gladh'  gi\'e  him  funds  enough  to  enable  him  to  cross  the 
frontier  and  depart  for  home. 

Not  long  ago,  however,  this  generosity  of  the  ".Vdmin- 
istration"  was  misused  in  an  unexpected  manner.  One 
c\'ening,  when  the  play  was  at  its  fiercest,  a  stranger  \\'as 
seen  to  ru>h  out  of  the  Casino,  with  despair  and  madness 
evident  in  his  excited  strides,  \\'ild  eyes,  and  ruffled  hair. 
Soon  the  familial'  bang!  bang!  of  a  rex'olver  rang  through  the 
ail-;  and  one  of  the  attendants,  running  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound,  found  the  unfortunate  strangei'  stretched  out  motion- 
less in  a  secluded  corner  of  the  garden,  the  smoking  re\-ol\-er 
in  his  hand.  At  once,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  and  in 
obedience   t(j  the  rules  of   the  i\dministration,  he  stuffed   the 
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pockets  of  the  fallen  mail  with  bank-notes  en()UL;h  to  con\-ince 
the  most  prejuclicecl  obser\'er  that  the  catasti^ophe  could  not 
ha\-e  been  the  result  of  ruin  at  the  tables,  and  then  si)ed  off 
to  gix'e  the  alarm.  A  few  minutes  later,  a  cloud  of  wouiddjic 
witnesses  were  on  the  spot,  but,  lo  I  there  was  nothiuL;^  for 
them  to  witness.      The  stranu'er  and  the  notes  h<id  \anished. 


TUK    ITi'.I.IC    CAKDKN,    NIMES 


The  pretty  nianufactui'inL;"  cit}'  of  sixt\"  thousand  inhabit- 
ant- in  the  south  of  I'h'ance,  which  bears  the  name  of  \imes, 
Ou-  Xi-me-i,  retains  in  its  contracted  form,  a  reminder  ot  its 
Roman   ancestoi'.  "Xcmausus." 

"X<;mau:-us!  ""  the  reader  perha})s  exclaims,  "I  ne\erhearil 
of  -uch  a  place."  Xor  is  it  stranL;"e,  foi' it  \\"as  seldom  mrn- 
tioiicd  b\' cla--ical  autlioiv^,  and  its  oi'ii^in  is  wrapped  in  ob.<cur- 
it\- :  \'rt  while  man\-  more  celebi'ated  cities  haw  f.illen  into 
conijdi'te-  laiin,  Xemausu--,  oi"  Xime--,  a--  it  i>  now  called.  >till 
I'etain-;  rt  lic-^  ol    it-  ancient  -plen(l(  Ji-. 

The  mo^t  re'inai'kable-  ot  the-e  i-  its  ;^"rand  .miphi!  heal  I'e, 
which   is  better  preserved  than  the  Colo.^seum  at    Koine.       \'et 
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\vhat  a  scries  of  misfortunes  ha\'e  its  walls  sur\-i\-ed  I  Loni^ 
after  the  de.itli  of  the  Roman  emperor  durinj^  whose  rei^'n  it 
was  founded,  the  Goths  con\'erted  it  into  a  fortress.  The 
Saracens  also,  at  the  beginninc^  of  the  eighth  centur}-,  en- 
trenched themseh'es  within  its  walls,  until  expelled  b}'  Charles 
IMartel.  \\h()  himself  endeavored  to  destroy  the  building  b\-  fill- 
ing its  man\-  passages  with  wood,  and  setting  it  on  fire.  Then, 
for  centuries,  a  multitude  of  common  people  made  their  homes 
within  its  corridors,  until  in  i8io.  when  by  order  of  Xapoleon 
the  place  was  cleared,  there  had  been  constructed  here  no 
less  than  three  hundred  houses,  inhabited  by  some  two  thou- 
sand people. 

I  felt  a  deeper  admiration  for  the  architecture  of  the  Ro- 
mans, as  I  walked  in  these  gigantic  passageways,  which 
formerly  swarmed  with  thousands  of  excited  citizens  going 
to  and  from  their  seats.  So  vast  are  the  proportions  of  this 
amphitheatre,  and  so  massively  is  it  constructed,  that  it  will 
probably  continue  to  exist  for  as  many  centuries  as  have 
elapsed  since  its  completion.  Thus  in  these  corridors  arc 
hundreds  of  stone  blocks  eighteen  feet  long,  yet  fastened  by 
no  cement.  One  feels  that  this  was  the  work  of  men  who 
built  with  blocks  of  stone  commensurate  in  size  with  their 
gigantic  plans.  Wdiat  perfect  means  the  Romans  alwa}-s 
prox'ided  to  facilitate  the  egress  of  their  multitudes!  Here, 
for  example,  there  were  no  less  than  sixt\-  enormous  arch- 
wa\'s  opening  trom  the  outside  corridor,  and  e\'er\'  passage 
leading  into  this  from  the  interior  was  of  great  breadth,  and 
widened  outwai'ds;  so  that  the  building,  colossal  though  it 
was,  couhl  in  a  few  minutes  be  easil\-  emptied  of  its  twenty 
thou-^and  spectators.  Tlie  structure  is  astonishing])-  well  pre- 
serx'ed.  and  liundreds  i>f  the  old  seats,  are  almost  as  ])erfect 
as  when  their  occupants,  in  bloodthirst}'  excitement,  gazed 
downwai'd  fi'om  them  into  the  arena,  now  so  silent  and  de- 
serted. 
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On  the  topmost  circle  \\c  sdw  the  phiees  for  the  gilded 
posts  from  which  an  enormous  awnin;:;-  ^\■as  siri^'tchcd  ahox'e 
the  assembled  multitude.  We  also  peered  sluu!derine,l\'  into 
the  dark  dens  where  formeii\-  wild  beasts  weM'e  nicule  still 
A\-ilder,  and  where  L;iadiators,  or  possibl)-  martyrs,  .iwaited  the 
s  i  i;'  n  a  1  a\'  h  i  c  h 
should  summon 
them  to  strug- 
gle for  t  h  e  i  r 
lives. 

Xot  far  from 
the  amphithe- 
atre stands  a 
very  different 
relic  of  the  Ro- 
man c  i  t  i  z  e  n  s 
of  Ximes.  It 
is  now  known 
mereh-  as  the 
Maisoii  CarrcL\ 
but  this  name 
gix'cs  one  no 
idea  of  its  form- 
er use.  It  was 
o  r  i  g  i  n  a  1 1  y  a 
small  but  ele- 
gant Coi'inthian 
temple,     dating 

])i'obabi\-  from  the  reign  of  .\ntoninus  Pius,  but  possibi}-  truni 
the  i:i'a  of  Augustus.  It  is  e\-ideul,  too,  that  it  w  a>  eou- 
nected  with  othei"  buildings  whose  fouudatii  in->  are -till  ])l,n'nl\' 
\'i~^iblc,  and  probabl\-  foi'uied  part  of  the  loiriiui  ot  the  city. 
vX  wa'itabK:  gem  of  ai'chileet ure  this  uuist  oner  lia\i  btTii :  tor. 
iiotwitlHtanding    it^   mutilati<Mi,  one  cui   plaiiii\"  di-ti-rn    ;ij)on 
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its  \\-all.s  the  outlines  of  a  delicately  sculptured  frieze,  and  its 
thirty  elcL^ant  Corinthian  columns  show  many  traces  of  their 
former  beauty.  It  has  known  strange  vicissitudes  in  its  event- 
ful histor\':  for  it  has  served  in  turn  as  a  pagan  temple,  a 
Christian  church,  a  convent,  a  tomb,  a  Revolutionary  tri- 
bunal, a  warehouse,  and  even  as  a  stable.  But  it  has  been 
final!}'  rescued  from  neglect  and  vandalism  and  transformed 
into  a  museum  of  anti(|uities. 

Upon  a  hill  abox'c  the  city  we  saw  another  strange  me- 
mento of  the  Past  in  a  mysterious  monument,  nearly  one 
hundred  feet  in  height,  the  origin  of  which  is  still  a  matter  of 
dispute.  It  once  undoubtedly  formed  part  of  the  ancient 
wall  of  the  city,  built  by  iVugustus  nineteen  hundred  years 
ago;  but  whether  it  was  merely  a  tower  of  defense,  or  pos- 
sibly a  princely  mausoleum,  is  unknown. 

An  interior  staircase  leads  to  the  summit,  and  climbing 
thither  we  enjoyed   a  charming  view  of  the  Public  Gardens 

of  Ximes,  thickly  planted 
with  shade-trees,  among 
which  are  several  hand- 
some fountains.  Stand- 
ing upon  this  ruin,  nearly 
twenty  centuries  old,  and 
looking  down  upon  the 
city,  I  realized  what  a 
singular  blending  there  is 
here  of  the  ancient  and 
the  modern.  l"or  chrsely 
adjoining  the  beautiful 
gai'dens,  handsome  boul- 
e\'ards,  and  bright  cafes 
which  make  of  Nimes  a 
miniature  Paris,  are  mon- 
uments  which   forcibly 
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remind  one  that  pa^i;-an  Rome  still  li\-es  here,  thouL^h  appar- 
ently dead,  and  that  at  every  step  \\e  tread  the  dust  of  the 
old  Roman  World. 

Thus  in  one  corner  of  the  park,  where  children  romp  and 
Offenbach's  music  tloats  upon  the  air,  are  the  remains  of  a 
graceful  Ivoman 
temple,  dedi- 
cated to  the 
nymphs,  and 
built  here  dur- 
ini^  the  reii^n 
o  f  A  u  l;'  u  s  t  u  s  ; 
and  one  can  see 
within  its  walls, 
upon  a  marble 
altar,  some  of 
the  old  bronze 
vessels,  half  cor- 
roded from  age 
and  exposure, 
o  n  w  h  i  c  h  t  h  e 
priests  formerly 
burned  incense 
to  the  fair  dei- 
ties of  the  wat- 
ers. Idle  prin- 
cipal fountain 
also  of  the  park 
on  which  the  modern  tourist  looks  with  pleasure,  supplied  a 
Roman  bath  at  Ximes,  and  at  the  time  of  Cdirist,  poured 
forth  its  limpid  stream  as  freeh'  as  it  does  to-dax'. 

lA'cn  if  Ximes  itself  were  unintei"est ing,  whicli  it  i^  far 
from  being,  it  would  well  re])a\'  the  trawlei-  to  lialt  here,  if 
only  to  visit,  a  few   miles   distant,  one   of   the'    tiue>t    I'ellcs  of 
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her  power  whieh  ancient  Rome  has  left  in  Europe, — the 
Pont  till  Garcl.  I  shall  never  forget  the  moment  when,  turn- 
ing the  corner  of  a  sombre   gorge,  I  suddenly  beheld  above  a 

mass  of  oaks  and  olive- 
trees  the  form  of  this 
s  t  u  p  e  n  cl  o  u  s  R  o  m  a  n 
aqueduct.  It  is  a 
granite  chain  uniting 
two  mountains,  and 
crossing  the  gleaming 
waters  of  the  river 
Gard  in  a  series  of 
perfectly  preserved 
arches,  the  highest  of 
which  rises  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet 
above  the  gorge.  Of 
all  the  Roman  aque- 
ducts that  I  have  ever 
seen,  including  that  of 
Segovia  in  Spain,  none 
has  impressed  me  like 
the  I'ont  du  Gard.  So 
solidly  is  it  construct- 
ed, that  e\'en  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  nineteen  hundred  years,  it  is  still  well-nigh 
perfect,  and  joins  the  oi)p()site  hills  with  skillfully  fitted 
blocks  of  stone,  so  huge  that  one  conjectures  in  amazement 
how  tlu:\'  could  ever  have  been  placed  in  their  position. 

I'Lighteen  \'ears  l)efore  the  C'hristian  era.  Marcus  vXgrippa, 
the  son-in-law  of  the  I^in})eroi'  .\ugustus,  ordered  his  soldiers 
to  supply  the  city  of  Ximes  with  water  fi'om  t\\()  copious 
springs  twenl\--ri\'e  miles  away.  Liu;  Pont  dn  (lard  itself  is, 
therefore,  onl\'  a  fragment  of  the  whole  canal  of  solid  masonry 
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through  which  the  water  came:  for  the  entire  conduit  was 
twent\'-five  miles  king,  and  after  spanning  \-aIle\-<,  tunncliiig 
rocks,  surmounting  hills,  and  even  pa-sing  for  long  dis- 
tances underground,  poured  forth  at  last  the  water  \\  hieh  it 
had  coin'eyed,  now  through  the  earth,  and  now  among  the 
clouds. 

We  climbed  the  hill,  and  stood  upon  the  highest  bar  of 
this  le\-iathan  of  masonry,  and  here,  within  the  \-er\-  channel 
where  for  sixteen  hundred  years  the  water  tlowcd  unchecked 
to  \  i  m  e s .  w e 
\\'alked  from  cliff 
to  cliff!  1-^or  it 
is  still  a  i)erfectl\- 
preserved  canal, 
no  less  than 
se\'en  feet  in 
height  and  four 
in  breadth,  and 
lined  on  both 
sides  \\-ith  a  cal- 
careous deposit. 
six  inches  thick, 
left  atom  by 
atom  by  the  water  as  it  flowed  along  for  hundreds  of  \-oars 
after  the  Roman  Em[)ire  itself  had  ]:)assed  a\\;u'.  \\\'  ling- 
ered here  until  the  sun  \vent  down  in  majest}'  behind  the 
lone!\-  hills.  Before  it  disappeared,  howex'cr.  it  seemed  to 
pause  and  turn  on  this  gigantic  framework  of  the  I'a-l  an 
ardent,  lingering  gaze.  Vvhich  flooded  it  with  gioi'y.  I  -^hall 
ne\"er  forget  how  beautiful  this  multitude  of  noble  .irehes 
lof)ked,  <as  the  westei'n  sk\-  gi'ew  golden,  and  the-^e  nLi-^.-ix-e 
bars  stood  out  in  'pictui'escjue  relief  again-;t  the  r.idiant  light. 
'rr)wering  abo\-e  the  desolate  v\wv  which  w  a-^  dark  with  shad- 
ows,   the    mighty    structure    seemed    tin;    ,ve///    of     the    whole 
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landscape  :  and  as  I  q'azcd  upon  tlic  liic^hest  arch,  wliich  had 
for  centuries  held  within  its  breast  a  crystal  artery  of  life,  pul- 
satiuL^  ceaseless]}-  beneath  a  subtle  force  born  in  the  mountains 
far  awa\-,  time  seemed  for  a  moment  to  have  been  annihil- 
ated, and  once  ai^ain  in  this  small  corner  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire', and  after  nearh-  two  millenniums  of  history,  the  Pont 
du  (]ard  bore  splendid  testimon}'  to  the  power  of  the  Eternal 
Cit}'.  proclaimiuL,^  it  to  be  still,  as  in  the  days  of  Augustus, 
Mistress  of  the  World. 


SPAIN 


=f'^^^ 


NOT  many  years  arro,  a  tour  in  Spain  was  rcc^arded  as  a 
danf^crous  enterprise.  P^ven  the  Spaniards  them- 
selves, when  about  to  travel  in  their  own  country, 
first,  by  way  of  preparation,  sent  for  a  priest  to  absolve  their 
sins,  a  doctor  to  give  them  medicine,  and  a  lawyer  to  make 
their  wills.  Within  the  past  few  years,  however,  trax'eling 
conx'eniences  there  ha\'e  been  so  improved  that  priest,  plu'si- 
cian,  and  advocate  are  now  no  longer  deemed  so  indispensable 
for  a  Spanish  journey  as  a  full  purse  and  a  reliable  guide- 
book. Nevertheless,  although  it  is  easy  of  access  and 
scarcely  to  be  surpassed  in  interest  by  any  other  country  on 
the  globe,  comparatively  few  tourists  visit  Spain.  These 
few,    however,  are  abundantly  repaid.       A   Si)anish  preacher 
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once  declared  that  when  Satan  con\'e}'e(i  the  Son  ol  Man  to 
the  top  of  an  exceetlingiy  high  mountain  and  showed  to  II  im 
the  kingd(jms  of  the  world,  it  was  fortunate  that  Spain  was 
liidden  from  view  behind  the  l'\-i-ences,  for  ot  hi'i'w  i^r  i  in  his 
Opinion^  the  temptati<jn  would  ha\'e  been  irrc>i.^[ible. 
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Docs  one  desire  sublime  and  varied  scenery?  In  Spain 
it  is  sj^read  broadcast,  skirted  b\'  the  classic  Mediterranean 
and  canopied  b}-  a  sk\-  of  incomparable  depth  and  beauty. 
Beneath  its  azure  dome  not  onh'  bloom  the  olix'e.  the  pome- 
i^ranate,  the  orany;e,  and  the  palm;  but  there,  in  striking  con- 
trast, are  ruL^ged  mountains,  and  savage,  solitary  plains, 
imposing  and  majestic  e\'en  in  their  se\"erity.  Is  one  in  quest 
of  art?  Man\'  of  the  grandest  cathedrals  in  the  world  rear  in 
Spain   their  vast   proportions;   while   her  famous  picture-gal- 
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lerv  at  Madrid  is  equal  to  any  in  Italy,  and  superior  to  all 
tl'iC  rest  in  Europe.  Does  one  seek  historic  interest?  Then 
sure)}'  Spain  will  pro\'e  no  disappointment,  for  ruined  struc- 
tures, dating  back  to  Romans.  Goths,  and*  Moors,  are  still 
extant  there,  fanned  b\-  the  |)erfumed  breath  of  orange- 
trees,  or  shaded  by  the  droo})ing  fringes  of  the  palm,  and 
s])eaking  to  us  of  the  successi\'e  dominion  of  main-  power- 
ful i-aces.  each  of  which  lias  left  behind  it  indestructible  e\"i- 
dences  of  it>  swa\-.  k'rom  S})ain  ha\'c  come  forth  men 
destined  to  wield,  as  Roman  emperors,  the  sceptre  of  the 
world.  Ilei-e.  too.  the  gifted  Moors  maintained  their  bril- 
liant court  foi'  se\"en  hundred  }'ears ;  and  after  their  expul- 
sion, thei'e  were  times  when  Rui'ope  trembled  at  the  nod  of 
S])ain  and  when  her  commerce  was  supreme.  In  fact,  pow- 
erful in  (jermanv,  mistress  of  Ital\-,  Relgium,  and  Holland, 
X'ictorious  o\'er   France,  and  drawing  countless  treasures  from 
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her  colonies.  Spain  seemed  at  one  time  the  dominant  nation 
on  the  i;lobe;  while  the  discox'ery  of  .\meriea  1)\-  C'cilumhus 
and  o{  India  by  Da  Gama.  t(\L;"ether  with  her  ei)n(iue>ts  in 
the  New  World  under  Cortex  and  Pizan'o.  not  on]\-  shone 
like  stars  on  the  escutcheon  of  her  history,  but  placed 
for  \'ears  in  her  C(~)ntrollinL;'  hantls  the  destinies  of  the  two 
hemisphei"es. 

It  will  always  be  to  me  a  memorable  da\-  when,  from  the 
southern  prox'ince  of  the  Ph'ench  republic,  I  crossed  for 
the  first  time  that  majestic  boundar)-  between  I'h'ance  and 
S{)ain — the  Pyi-enees.  Never  ha\'e  I  beheld  from  a  railroad 
train  such  i^lorious  mountain  x'istas  as  those  which  j^reetetl  us 
at  every  turn  wdiile  winding  up  the  I'yrenean  heights.  The 
ascent  is  gradual,  but  constant;  for  the  centre  of  S})ain  is  an 
immense  plateau,  rising  in  several  places  more  than  two  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  le\'el  of  the  sea.  P^rom  whate\'er  direc- 
tion, therefore,  the  traveler  approaches  xMadrid,  he  must 
ascend  to  this   lofty  elevation.      0\'er  these   mountain  ranges, 
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the  Spanish  raih-oads,  which  are  spleiuUd  specimens  of  engi- 
neering; skill.  ha\'e  been  constructed  at  enormous  expense  and 
with  the  i^reatest  difficulty.  When  once  the  mountain  scen- 
ery is  passed,  howex'er,  the  railway  journey  becomes  monoto- 
nous.     Si)anish  trains  run  slowh',  make  frequent   stoi)s.    and 

have  a  fashion 
of  lea\'ing  prom- 
inent places  at 
such  unseason- 
able ho u  r s  a s 
three,  four,  or 
fi\'e  o'clock  in 
the  morning, 
\\hich  after  a 
time  would  cer- 
t  a  i  n  1  y  prove 
ruinous  even  to 
the  sweetest  of 
American  dis- 
positions. We 
observed  beg- 
gars at  e\"ery 
station  a  n  d 
peasants  in  all 
degrees  of  rags 
and  po\-ert\'. 
The     principal 

business  at  these  halting  ])laces  seemed  to  be  that  of  selling 
ccjoling  di-ink's  to  the  ])assL-ngers.  The  hot-blooded  Spaniards 
seem  al\\"a\-s  thirst}',  and  absorb  licjuids  like  sponges.  Pos- 
sibh'  this  ma\-  be  a  consecjuence  of  their  continuous  smoking; 
for,  mingled  with  the  cries  of  A^L^na,  (i<^iia  frcsca!  [Water, 
fre>h  water!  '  are  those  of  J']isf(in>s.  f(')s/(>ros.'  \  Matches,  match- 
es!  ^   and   both   fire  and  watci'  seemed  e(|ualh-  in  demand.      I 
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wonder  if  a  Spaniard  exists  who  dc^es  not  use  tol^aceol  Some 
wit  has  said  that  to  a  Spaniard  a  cii^'ar  is  a  cloud  by  day  and 
a  pillar  of  fire  b\-  nii^ht :  and  that  the  tobacco-plant  springs 
spontaneoush"  from  e\'er\-  Spaniard's  grave. 

Tlie  beautiful  cathedral  at  lUirgos  tempted  us  to  break 
the  journey  midwax-  between  the  frontier  and  Aladi-id,  and 
spend  twent\--four  hours  in  the  capital  of  Old  Castile.  I 
ha\"e  nex'er  been  quite  certain  whether  to  be  glad  or  sorry 
that  we  did  so.  For  pleasant  and  unpleasant  memories  are 
suggested  b\-  the  thought  of  Rurgos.  It  was  the  witching 
hour  of  half-past  three  in  the  morning  when  we  arrix'ed  there, 
and  the  same  hour  the  next  morning  when  we  resumed  our 
journey,  since  there  was  but  one  express  train  daily.  It  was 
dark  and  cold  when  we  dragged  our  cramped  limbs  to  the 
hotel  omnibus  and  yawned  and  shivered  \\'hile  the  porter 
piled  our  baggage  on  the  roof.  Then,  with  much  plunging 
and  floundering,  some  half-star\-ed  mules  pulled  the  lumber- 
ing vehicle  over  a  series  of  rough  pavements,  and  finally 
brought  up  in  front  o|  the  hotel  with  a  jerk  that  almost  threw 
the  passengers  in  a  hca]:)  upon  the  Hoor.      We  had  come  to  the 
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only  hotel  in  Buri^os  that  the  i^uide-books  had  dared  to  men- 
tion, and  started  bra\'ely  through  an  open  door;  but  we  soon 
disco\-ered  that  we  had  entered  a  stable  by  mistake.  Accord- 
ingl}-.  tr}-ing  a  less  in\-iting  portal,  we  stund^led  up  some 
.straw-C()\'ered  stairs  to  a  desolate  upper  hall.  A  sputtering 
oil-lamp  winked  an  inflamed  eye  at  us  from  the  wall,  but  not 
a   human     being   was    visible.        We    therefore   lifted    up    our 

voices,  ''  Fondista! 
IPP*""^  Fondista!"  [Land- 
lord! Landlord!] 
rang  through  the 
dismal  halls,  but  all 
was  silent  as  the 
grave.  \\\  despair 
we  appealed  to  our 
o  m  n  i  b  u  s  d  r  i  \'  e  r , 
who,  finalh',  with 
an  air  of  confer- 
ring a  great  favor, 
condescended  to 
show  us  some  apart- 
ments. For  a  time 
we  walked  in  des- 
peration after  this 
Spanish  \-outh.  from  one  room  to  another,  each  of  which  was 
a  pungent  reminder  of  the  stable  beneath.  As  each  door 
was  opened,  it  was  as  if  a  new  bottle  of  unsa\'ory  odors  had 
been  uncoi-kcd,  and  when  we  ste])ped  \\-ithin,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  bottle  were  held  to  our  noses.  At  last,  when  ^\"e  had 
chosen  the  least  offen>i\'e  rooms,  daxdight  was  streaming 
through  tile  brolx-cn  shutters,  and  wrapping  the  draperies  of 
our  couches  about  us,   we  la}-  down  to  unpleasant   dreams. 

The   great    object    of   attraction    in    Burgos  which    induces 
tourists   to   put   up   with   such   discomforts   is   its  cathedral  of 
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Avhitc  marble  —  unquestionabl}-  one  of  the  noblest  specimens 
of  Gothic  architecture  in  the  wcirkl.  Its  pointtxl  towers  rise 
like  slender  p}-ramids  into  the  blue  air  to  the  heii;lu  of  thi-ee 
hundred  feet,  and  are  so  excpiisitel}-  cut  in  perfoi'atcd  stone, 
that  b\-  nii;"ht  the  stars  ^deam  throui^h  the  chiseled  tracei-\'  as 
thrcHigh  the  trees.  Its  splendid  central  tower  resembles  a 
grand  tiara,  adorned  \\'ith  scores  of  })innacles  and  statues  and 
turrets  of  wonderful  lii^ditness.  This  el.djorate  car\'inL;"  and 
wealth  of  decoration  reminded  us  of  the  ^lilan  cathedral,  and 
we  could  hardly  wonder  at  Plulii^II's  declaration,  that  parts 
of  it  seemed  the  work  of  angels  rather  than  (^f  men. 

An    extraordinary    object    in    this    sanctuary    is    the    old 
treasure-chest,  or  strong-box,  of  the  Cid. 
Burgos  is  proud  of  haxdng  been  the  birth- 
place of  this  hero,  and  guards  his  coffer 
as   a   priceless   relic.       .Vlthough   the   Cid 
has   been   for  nearh'  nine   hundred   years 
the   national   hero   of  the  Spaniards,  and 
a  kind  of  modern    Hercules,   there   is   no 
doubt    that    he    was   a   real 
chai'acter,  whose  exploits 
ha\-e  been  embellished  and 
exaggerated    by   a   mass   of 
fables  till,  in  the  legends  of 
old    Spain,    his    name,    like 
that   of  Abou   ben  Adhem, 
"  led    all    the    rest."       I  le 
seems  to  ha\'e  been   a  kirid 
of    free-lance. —  a    demigod 
for   subse(|ue-nt    banditti, — 
warring  alikn.'  on    Moor  and 
Cdii'i^tiaii  to  a(l\'ancc  his  own 
intcn;-t-^,  and  alwa\'s  ccpial- 
]}■  feai'i-d  by  both.    Cei'tainl}' 
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the  "  Poem  of  the  Cid."  composed  in  the  twelfth  century,  is 
the  oldest  book  of  Spanish  poetn-  extant,  and  it  is  said  that 
a  larger  number  of  ballads  have  been  devoted  to  his  history 
than  to  an\-  other  subject. 


Somebody  has  said  that  the  king  who  first  made  ^^ladrid 
a  court  residence,  cannot  yet  have  gotten  out  of  purgatory, 
so   great  was   the   evil    inflicted  thereby  on  the  nation.      As  a 

matter  of  fact, 
three  centuries 
ago  Madrid  was 
an  insignificant 
hamlet.  Toledo 
and  Seville  had 
b e e n  in  t  u  r n 
the  capitals  of 
Spain  :  one  seat- 
ed like  a  king 
upon  a  rocky 
■iHK  i;kiix,h  at  MADRID.  t  h  r  o  u  c  ;     t  h  c 

other  rising  queen-like  from  the  Guadalc^uivir,  to  send  her 
fleets  along  its  sihx'r  tide,  far  out  upon  the  broad  Atlantic. 
But,  unf<jrtunately,  those  were  da\'s  when  one  man's  whims 
might  affect  a  nation's  \\-elfare;  and  since  Charles  V  had 
fewer  twinges  of  the  gout  in  the  sharp  air  of  this  locality,  he 
chrxse  it  as  the  home  of  royalty,  though  Roman,  Goth,  and 
!Moor  had  all  alik'e  rejected  it.  Notwithstanding  its  enormous 
bridge,  it  is  a  farce  to  claim  that  Aladrid  is  situated  on  a 
river;  for  the  Alanzanares,  \\-hich  looked  to  us  like  the  sea- 
shore when  the  tide  is  out,  is  rea]]\-  nf)thing  but  a  mountain 
stream,  so  dr\'  lor  three-fourths  of  the  \-ear  tliat  the  washer- 
women can  liai'dly  ])i'ocure  enough  water  from  it  to  cleanse  the 
linen  of  Aladrid.  It  is  highly  amusing,  therefore,  to  see  pon- 
derous arches   spanning  the   little  brook;   but  they  are  said  to 
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be  ncetlful  when  the  mountain  snows  arc  melting-,  since  tlicn 
the  swollen  stream,  for  a  time,  threatens  to  eai'r\'  e\cr\-thins^ 
before  it.  When  Napoleon's  soldiers,  in  pursuit  of  the  fu^i- 
ti\'e  Spaniards,  came  to  the  Manzanares.  the\-  exclaimed: 
"Wdiatl  Do  Spanish  ri\-ers  run  awa\-.  too?"  The  Spaniards 
themsel\-es  joke  about  this  feature  of  ^ladi'id..  ( )nc.  for  ex- 
amj)le.  compares  this  ri\-er"s  i;"(h1.  w  hose  urn  is  so  often  dr\-, 
to  the  rich  man  in  hell  calliiiL;'  in  \'ain  for  one  drop  of  water; 
and  it  is  a  standini;'  joke  that  the  kini;'  ouL;ht  either  to  buy 
another  ri\-er  or  else  sell  his  bridi;'e. 

The  climate  of  Madrid  is  far  from  healthful.  It  has  Ijeen 
called  "nine  nK^nths  hibernal  and  three  months  infernal." 
Built  on  the  hi<;"hest  point  of  the  L^'reat  tablcTand,  which  forms 
the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  it  lies  two  thcmsand  four 
hundred  feet  abo\'e  the  sea.  There  are  no  forests  near,  to 
break  the  force  of  the  piercini;'  winds  from  the  neii;iiborin_<^ 
snow-capped   mountains;   and   thouL^h    in   summer   the   sun   is 


(jtten  as  scorchin;^  as  a  blast  fi'om  a  hei'\'  tuiaiaci', 
to  the  >had\-  -ide  of  the  street  one  ma\-  teel  cni> 
an  o\'ercoat  or  >ha\\].  The  diffei'ence  betWL'en  >'> 
is    sometimes     twenty    deL;i'ees.        Alter     a     little 
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therefore,  we  began  to  appreciate  the  Spanish  proverb — "The 
air  of  Madrid  will  not  blow  out  a  candle,  but  it  kills  a  man." 
Soon  after  our  arri\-al  in  the  Spanish  capital,  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  famous  square  of  Madrid, — -the  Puerta  del 
Sol.  This  "Gateway  of  the  Sun"  was  formerly  the  eastern 
portal  of  the  city,  and  hence  the  first  to  be  greeted  by  the 
dawn,  but  now  it  marks  the  centre  of  the  great  metropolis. 
As  our  hotel  was  situated  here  and  we  could  \'iew  it  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night,  we  soon  discox'ered  the  cause  of  its 
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celebrity.  For.  although  neither  beautiful  nor  imposing,  it 
constitutes  the  very  heart  of  ^Madrid  and  throbs  with  tireless 
acti\'it}-.  Here  are  the  best  cafes,  and  the  most  important 
banking-houses,  in  front  of  which  the  devotees  of  pleasure  or 
of  business  pass  to  and  fro  incessantl}'.  Donkeys  with  tink- 
ling bells,  bull-fighters  with  sombreros,  beggars  with  out- 
stretched hands,  and  Castilians  with  folded  cloaks,  were  \'isible 
here  from  dawn  to  dusk.  1-^rom  time  to  time  wild-looking 
peasants  would  a})pear,  malting  the  hot  air  \-ibrate  with  their 
cries,  as  the)' proclaimed  their  wares  for  sale.  Accompanying 
them  were  usualK'half  a  dozen  mules,  wliich.  witli  their  closely 
shaven   backs,  looked   like   gigantic  rats.      yVround  the  walls  a 
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score  of  men  and  bo\-s  were  C(^nsta!nly  acquiring-  fresh  coats 
of  tan  b\-  sleepinij^  in  the  sun;  and  as  for  pi'iot^,  the  sciuai'e 
seemed  fairl\-  aH\"e  with  their  three-cornered  hat,'-  and  lon_!^ 
black  robes,  wdiich  mal^e  them  look  hke  monster  crows. 

If  \-ou  are  in  a  mood  for  it,  the  sii^ht  of  this  aniinateih  sun- 
lit pkiza  makes 
you  ga\' :  if  not, 
and.  abo\-e  all, 
if  you  are  here 
alone,  it  ren- 
ders you  more 
sad  than  would 
the  desert ;  for 
you  well  know 
that  in  this  mot- 
ley throng  that 
crow  d  s  t  h  e 
Gateway  of  the 
Sun,  there  i  s 
not  one  ^\"  h  o 
k  n  o  w  s  }'  o  u  r 
name,  or  cares 
about  your  ex- 
istence or  }-our 
death. 

The    Royal 

Palace  in  Madrid  is  uni\-ersally  conceded  to  be  one  ot  tlie 
mrv-^t  imposing  kingl\-  residences  in  the  woi-ld.  I  can  recall 
but  two  which  are  comparable  to  it:  the  \\'inti..'i"  I'al.ici.'  of 
the  T.^ar  at  St.  I'eter-^burg,  and  one  of  tin-  Sultan'>  ir.,irl)le 
structures  cm  the  ]5o>porus.  Its  splendid  >tairc,i-^e  oi  blacl-; 
and  white  marble  is  one  of  the  finest  in  I-'.ui-iipe,  ,ind  -o 
broad  on  either  side  that  t\\ent\-  men  abie,i-t  ciuild  .  M-il\- 
a-)Cend  it.      When  Xa[)oleon  entered    i\\\>  palace  ,i>  eon([iieri  ir 
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of  Spain,  he  is  said  to  have  placed  his  hand  on  one  of  these 
bahistrades,  exclaimins^  eagerly,  "At  last  I  have  this  Spain 
so  long  desired."  Then,  gazing  on  the  magnificence  before 
him,  he  turned  to  his  brother  Joseph,  whom  he  had  just 
made  King  of  Spain,  remarking:  "My  brother,  you  will  be 
better  lodged  than  1." 

The  throne-room  is  of  enormous  size  and  lavishly  adorned. 
The   floor  is  of  marble   mosaic,  and   from  the  ceiling,  which 

is  richly  paint- 
ed and  gilded, 
are  suspended 
huge  chande- 
liers of  rock- 
crystal.  The 
walls,  too,  are 
lined  with  mir- 
rors set  in  cost- 
ly marbles;  and 
at  every  turn 
Di n e  looks  on 
exquisite  vases, 
bronzes,  a  n  d 
statuary. 

There  are,  howe\'er,  few  historical  associations  to  lend 
value  to  this  s])lendor.  The  frivohnis,  dissipated  lives  which 
have  been  led  here  are  hardh'  worth  the  trouble  of  investiga- 
tion ;  and.  in  her  sad  decadence,  Spain  has  seen  little  issue 
from  this  room  sa\"e  a  succession  of  inglorious  reigns.  Poor 
Spain  !  Slie  has  been  long  and  systematically  misruled.  15ad 
Goxx'rnmcnts  have  well-nigh  ruined  lier. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  King  1-Y'rdinand,  on  being  pre- 
sented to  the  Iloh'  X'irgin  after  death,  asketl  for  his  country 
a  long  succession  of  fax'oi's,  all  of  which  were  granted.  At 
last,    however,    having  begged    for  a  good   Government,    the 
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\'irg'in  refused  him  pointblank.  "  If  I  ^avc  vnu  that."  she 
rcphcd,  "not  an  angel  would  remain  with  me  in  Paradise; 
the\-  would  migrate  at  onee  to  Spain  !  " 

One  remarkable  feature  of  this  palace  is  the  sur]irising 
number  of  clocks  that  it  contains.  'Phere  are.  if  I  remem- 
ber rightly,  no  less  than  five  in  one  anteroom  alone.  In 
many  apartments 
there  are  twice  as 
many.  A  wit  has 
said  that  this  is 
the  more  extraor- 
dinary, as  Spanish 
sovereigns  have  al- 
ways been  proverb- 
ially behind  time. 
However  this  may 
be,  some  of  them 
have  had  a  ma- 
nia for  collecting 
clocks.  Charles  V, 
especially,  bought 
scores  of  them,  in 
his  determination  to 
make  two  go  pre- 
ciselx'  alike  ;  but, 
failing  in  this  after 
relocated  trials,  he  confessed  that  it  was  eijualh"  imi^ossible  to 
make  men's  minds  h(^ld  exactlv  the  same  o])inions. 

Another  \'erv  interesting  poilion  of  this  jialace  is  it>  cele- 
brated armorv.  On  crossing  its  tlirc^Imld  wc  wci'e  con- 
trontcd  b\"  an  armv  of  warlike  effigies  —  on  horsel)ack,  ;!nd  on 
foot- — including  kings,  emperoi's,  and  famous  hii-oi^'s,  cl.ul  in 
the  fuiL'st  suits  of  armoi'  ewr  made.  Tin-  walU,  tuo,  were 
covered     with     helmets,     battle-axes,     lanci-'s,     su'oril>,     aulique 
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muskets,  and  coats  of  mail;  while  from  the  ceiling  hung  a 
multitude  of  tattered  flags,  trophies  of  victories  gained  in 
man\-  portions  of  the  globe.  Some  of  these  relics  have  a 
personal  interest  connected  with  the  men  who  wore  or  wielded 

, :       them.     Thus  we 

beheld  here  the 
swords  of  Cor- 
tez  and  I'i/.arro, 
the  conquerors 
of  Mexico  and 
Peru.  Id  ere  are 
magnificent 
Toledo  blades 
which  belonged 
to  Charles  V  and 
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side  them  hangs  a  suit  of  armor  worn  by  poor  Boabdil,  the 
last  of  the  Moorish  sovereigns  of  (jranada.  Here  also  can  be 
seen  the  armor  of  Columbus;  the  sword  which  King  I-YMxli- 
nand  carried  in  his  battles  with  the  Moors;  and  the  litter  on 
which  Charles  \"  was  carried  about  when  old  and  suffering. 
Trid\',  a  soul-stirring  room  is  this  old  S})anish  armorw  As 
I  walked  through  its  corridors  glistening  with  steel,  I  felt  m\-self 
carried  back  to  the  heroic  days  of  S}:)ain, — the  age  of  her  con- 
quests and  hei'  glory.  I'^.)r  here  are  the  swords  of  her  ablest  lead- 
ers, the  helmets  of  lier  most  intrepid  disco\-erers,  and  the  breast- 
plates l)eneath  wliich  her  most  \aliant  hearts  ha\'e  throbbed. 

Another  prominent  building  in  Madrid  is  the  House  of 
Parliament.  IJefore  this,  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  stands 
a  bi'onze  statue  of  .Spain's  greatest  literary  genius, — the 
author  of  the  immortal  Don  Ouixote  —  Cerwmtes.  I  was 
surpi'isL'd  to  see  him  represented  with  a  militar\'  cloak  and 
swoi'd  ;  but  a  little  reflection  con\"inced  me  that  these  are  not 
unsuited    t(j   that    man  oi   letters,    for  in   his  youth  Cer\-antes 
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was  a  gallant  soldier,  aiul  bore  the  scars  of  l^attlc  till  his 
death.  And  \-et  this  man  \\"ho  had  shed  his  blixul  freel\-  for 
his  country,  and  who  has  caused  the  world  to  call  tlu'  Span- 
ish tongue  '"the  language  of  Cer\'aiites. "  wds  niisi.Tal)I\-  poor 
in  life,  and  was  buried  like  a  }xrLii)er.  B_\-  a  slrangr  coinci- 
dence, he  died  on  the  \-er\-  da_\-  when  the  soul  of  ihc  gi'eat 
Shakespeare  also  passed  a\\a\-  from  earth.  How  litilc  did 
the  world  then  realize  its  great  loss  I  I-'or  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  after  Cerwmtes"  death  the  places  o{  his  birth  and 
burial  were  unknown:  and  onh'  centuries  after  the  hand  that 
wrote  and  the  brain  that  labored  were  but  dtist,  \\as  he  hon- 
ored throughout  the  world  in  song  and  story  and  b\-  his 
statue  in  the  Spanish  capital. 

The  great  rendez.vous  of  fashionable  life  in  Madriel  corre- 
sponding to  the  Champs-Elysees  of  I'aris.  is  the  Prado. — a 
promenade  two  and  a  half  miles  long.  A\hich.  a^  the  Ucune  in- 
dicates, was  once 
a  n  c  X  t  e  n  s  i  v  e 
meadow.  O  n 
s  u  m  m  e  r  e  v  e  n  - 
ings.  this  be- 
comes a  kind  of 
open-air  draw- 
ing-room, fre- 
quented b\-  the 
best  society  of 
the  capital.  It 
is  a  chamni ng 
place  for  r  o  - 
mance;    for    in 
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twilight  tlu-  ladies  are  all  beautiful  and  e\-ery  ca\-,dicr  i--  hand- 
some. The  heat  and  tuianoil  of  the  (la\-  ai'e  gonr,  and,  -inee 
the    Madrid  world    has   ali'ead}-    enjo}-ed    an    atteruooii    >ie^ta, 
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no  one  desires  to  retire  early,  and  music  floats  upon  the  air 
from  half  past  nine  till  after  midnight.  Here  one  sees  many 
friendly  groups  or  family  parties  gathered  by  themselves, 
and.  in  the  pauses  of  the  orchestra,  the  hum  of  conversation 
is  borne  upon  the  breeze,  mingled  with  the  sharp  rustle  of 
the  ladies'  fans,  which  open  and  close  incessantly,  as  skillful 
fingers  move  them  \\\\\\  wonderful  rapidity  and  grace.  Ap- 
parently the  3'oung  men  of  Madrid  bestow  much  time  and 
care  upon  their  toilettes,  for  they  look  as  if  they  had  just 
stepped  out  of  a  tailor's  establishment  and  were  wearing  their 
fine  clothes  for  the  first  time.  It  was  only  in  the  mature 
Spaniards,  as  a  rule,  that  I  saw  indications  of  strong  character 
or  serious  thought.  The  sight  of  some  of  these  Spanish 
exquisites  idling  along  the  Prado  recalled  the  remark  of  a 
dignified,  turbaned  ^loor  to  his  son,  when  he  first  saw  a  per- 
fumed, effeminate  dandy:  "Aly  son,"  he  solemnly  exclaimed, 
"if  you  ever  forget  your  God  and  Prophet,  and  forsake  the 
religion  of  your  fathers,  ma}'  you  come  to  look  like  that  I  " 

Even  the  children  in  the  Prado  were  richly  dressed. 
Soon  after  our  arrival  in  Madrid  a  festival  was  held  for  the 
little  ones  in  Spain.  The  streets  were  full  of  lovely  children, 
dressed  with  elegance  and  decorated  with  brilliant  colors. 
Se\-eral  of  them  ran  up  to  me  on  the  Prado  and  held  out  tiny 
plates  in  their  little  gloved  hands.  At  first  I  could  not 
understand  this,  although  I  willingly  gave  the  coin  which  they 
asked  for.  But  I  was  afterward  informed  that  on  this  par- 
ticular day  Spanish  children  are  allowed  thus  to  solicit  small 
coins  from  adults  to  buy  for  themselves  bonbons,  dolls,  and 
toys. 

The  most  prominent  building  in  the  Prado  is  its  picture- 
gallcr}'.  Hefr)re  I  \\'ent  to  Spain,  a  gentleman  assured  me 
that  I  would  find  the  picture-galler\-  in  Aladrid  superior  to 
an\-  in  the  world.  "  Xot  better  than  an\-  in  Italy!"  I  ex- 
claimed   incredulously.       "Yes,"    he    replied,    unhesitating!}-, 
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''superior  to  any  in  the  world."  I  came  to  Madritl  still 
skeptical  on  this  point,  but  luuiiii;  seen  the  L;"aller\-  I  am  en- 
tirel\-  of  his  opinion.  Just  at  the  time  when  art  was  nourish- 
ing in  the  Netherlands,  Sj)ain  was  the  stn'ereign  power  in 
those  countries.  Hence  man\-  of  the  iniest  works  of  Dutch 
and  hdemish  artists  found  their  way  to  the  court  of  Philip  11, 
W'hatex'er   may  be   said    in    criticism  of   Spani.sh    monarchs.  it 
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must  be  admitted  that  they  were  fond  of  art  and  rich  tMiough 
to  buy  an\-thing"  they  wished  for.  Thus  in  the  period  of  her 
glory.  Spain  purchased  an  enormous  nundjer  of  fine  paintings, 
which  subsecpienth-  were  so  effectual!}'  hidden  awa\-  in  palaces 
and  conx'ents  that  men  knew  n(;thing  of  them:  but  now  that 
tlu-_\-  ha\-e  been  brought  together  in  Aladi'id  they  lorm  a 
C(jllectif>n  of  masterpieces  unecpialed  in  the  woi'ld.  I'pnu 
the  walls  of  this  museum  are  hung  no  los  than  ti)rt_\-^ix 
})aintings  b\'  Muia'llo,  ten  by  I\a])harl,  sixteen  bv  (iuido, 
fort)'-tliree    by  Titian,  .^ixty-four   b}'  X'elascpKV.   (whom   i'hih'i) 
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I\"  calletl  "my  only  painter"),  twenty-five  by  Veronese, 
tliirt\'-f<)ur  by  Tintoretto,  sixt\--two  by  Rubens,  and  fifty- 
three  by  Teniers,  not  to  mention  numberless  other  treasures. 
Trul}',  the  clay  when  a  lover  of  art  enters  such  a  i^allery  as 
this  marks  an  epoch  in  his   life.      The  \isions  of  beauty  which 
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surround  him  here  will  leave  their  influence  upon  him  as 
long  as  memory  lasts.  Some  one  has  said  that,  if  a  man 
knew  that  he  would  becc^me  blind  in  a  year,  there  is  no  place 
where  he  could  garner  up  so  precious  a  store  of  memories  for 
the  days  of  darkness  as  in  the  Museum  of  the  Prado. 

Chief  among  the  artists  represented  here  is,  of  course, 
Murillo,  of  wliom  the  Spaniards  say  that  he  painted  llesh 
tints  with  milk  and  blooil.  Murillo  is  not  really  known 
outside  of  Spain.  I  had  always  sui)])()sed,  for  example,  that 
his  famous  "  Immaculate  Conception"  in  the  Louxre,  which 
represents  the  Madonna  standing  on  a  silver  crescent  sur- 
rounded b\'  a  giittei'ing  gaiiand  of  chei'ubs,  whosL'  faces  fade 
away  into  a  golden  atmosphere  of  gloi'y,  was  the  noblest  ex- 
pression of  Murillo's  genius.  Here,  however,  one  ga/es 
upon  other  "conceptions"  by  Mui'illo,  e\'en  more  lo\'el\'  and 
tender  than  th.at.      Moreover,  what   increases   our  enjoyment 
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of  these  paiiitini;"s  is  our  coniparali\-e  want  of  familiai-itx-  willi 
them.  With  other  ^\■orks  b_\-  Kaphael.  Titi.ui.  MurilU).  and 
Guido  one  is  ah'eatly  well  accjuainted,  throuL^h  ])h<  >i()j_)raphs 
and  en^i^ra\"inL;,'s,  if  not  b_\-  actual  inspection.  Hut  of  nian\- 
of  these  Spanish  masterpiece's  no  en|4'ra\"ini;"s  ha\'i.;  l'wi-  been 
made,  nor  are  photoj^raphs  of  them  usuall\-  soKl  outside  of 
Spain.  Hence  almost  e\"ei"_\-  picture  is  an  unexpi-cted  rex-ela- 
tion of  beauty,  and  has  the  charm  o(  a  complete  surpi-i>e. 
Anticipate  what  }'ou  will,  you  cannot  be  disappointed  liere. 
To  lia\-e  seen  and  studied  them  is  a  io\'  forex'er. 


One  of  the  most  impressix'e  days  I  passed  in  Spain  was 
devoted  to  a  visit  to  tlie  bLscorial,  twent\'-fi\-e  miles  distant 
from  Madrid.  To  understand 
the  origin  and  aichitecture  of 
this  combination  of  mausoleum 
and  palace,  one  must  take  int(j 
consideration  the  fact  that  there 
once  lived  in  this  e\'il  world 
a  hol\'  man  known  as  St.  Law- 
rence, lie  was,  however,  as 
unfortunate  as  he  ^\•as  liol\-, 
and  wicked  men  put  him  on  a 
gridiron  and  roasted  him  to 
death.  A'et  so  undaunted  ^\•as 
his  courage,  that  after  one  side 
of  hi^  bod\'  had  been  thor- 
oughl)'  roasted,  he  is  said  to 
ha\-e  calml\-  asked  his  torturers 
to  turn  him  (n'er  and  roast  the 
other  .^ide.  One  da\-,  about 
three  hundi'ed  years  ago,  the 
Spanish  so\'ereign,  Phili])  II, 
gained   a   deci>i\'e    \ictor)'  o\-er 
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the  French;  that  is  to 
say,  his  sokliers  gained 
it,  for  he  himself  was 
praying  miles  away,  and 
ready  to  flee  for  his  hfe  in  case  of  a  defeat.  When  victory 
was  assured,  Pliihp,  unwilhng  to  gi\-e  the  credit  to  his  general, 
ascribed  it  to  the  influence  of  St.  Lawrence,  upon  whose 
anni\"ersary  the  battle  had  been  fought.  To  honor  the  saint, 
therefore,  as  well  as  to  comniemorate  the  xdctory,  he  reared 
this  grim  le\"iathan  of  architecture.  There  nex'er  was,  and  I 
hope  ne\-er  will  be,  a  gloomier  building.  E\-en  its  situation 
is  appalling.  (3f  all  the  drearx'  places  I  ha\'e  ex'er  seen,  ex- 
cept the  desert  of  Sahara  and  the  wilderness  of  Judea,  this 
carries  off  the  palm  f(M-  desolation.  On  one  side,  savage-hook- 
ing moun.tains  tower  threateiiingiy  abo\-e  the  place.  \\'ithout  a 
joarticle  of  w'getation  on  their  sides  from  base  to  summit;  and 
on  the  othei"  is  a  drear\'  waste  of  sand  and  rocks,  resenibling 
the  lava-beds  of  old  x-olcanoes.  Yet  such  a  site  is  admirably 
suited  to  the  [^.-corial.  Cold  as  the  heart  of  its  fountler,  this 
granite  mass  would  ha\"e  been  out  of  keeping  \\'ith  the  f]o\\"ers 
and  sunshine  of  a  fertile  \'alle\-.  In  honor  of  the  I'oasted 
saint,  Phili])  ordL'red  this  palace  to  be  made  in  the  foi-m  of  a 
gridii'on.,  and,  as  hi>  will  was  law.  this  enormous  structure,  one 
of   the   lai'gest  in  the  world,  and    called    b\-  the    .Spaniai'ds   the 
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eighth  wonder  of  the  world,  was  <ictiKill_\-  built  <ifter  that  gro- 
tesque design.  Vast  gallei-ies.  se\'en  hundiiwl  feet  in  length, 
cross  it  to  represent  the  giadiron  bars;  an  inmiense  ))i'()iecli()n 
on  one  side,  containing  the  ro\'al  ap.u'tnK'nls,  tx-pifa's  the 
liandle;  \\hile  the  feet  of  the  in\ei"teil  giadiron  are  indicalc\l 
by  pointed  towers  rising  from  the  corners.  '["he  h'scorial 
is  therefore  a  despot's  frightful  fanc\'  petrified. — sonu'thing 
designed,  apparently,  by  the  author  of  the  In([uisiti()n  duiang 
liis  hours  of  sleeplessness  or  remorse. 

W'e  entered  the  Escorial  b\'  means  of  a  dooi'  in  one  of  the 
gridiron  bars.  C)\"er  the  stud\'  (^f  the  Cjrecian  sage  w<is  writ- 
ten :  "Let  no  one  enter  here  who  does  not  know  geometry." 
If  I  could  inscribe  a  warning  o\-er  the  portal  of  the  hLscorial  it 
would  be  this:  "Let  no  one  enter  here  without  a  flask  of 
brandw"  Do  not  smile  and  deem  this  idle  counsel.  I 
had    anticipated    a   cold  place,  and    had    put    on   an    overcoat 


and  glox'es,  so  as  to  be  ])i'cpai'e(l.  Ihit  >carc<.-l_\-  had  w  r 
crossed  the  threshold  when  wt-  seemed  to  be  ])ierced  t<>  the 
ver\'  mari'ow  with  a  death-like'  chill.  Thei'e  was  Ud  luMt  in 
the    entii'e    building,   which    di^pl.ix'ed    at    e\ei'y    turn    nothing 
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but  stone  walls,  stone  ceilings,  stone  floors,  and  iron  doors. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  Escorial  in  detail,  for  this 
monstrous  refrigerator  has  no  less  than  sixteen  granite  court- 
yards, eighty  granite  staircases,  twelve  hundred  doors,  eleven 
thousand   windows   (^to    commemorate    the    eleven    thousand 

virgins  whose 
bones  lie  at 
Cologne),  and, 
in  all,  about 
fifty  miles  of 
surface  to  walk 
over.  I  did  not 
count  all  these, 
but  I  do  not 
doubt  the  fig- 
ures, and  I  am 
more  certain  of 
the  fifty  miles  of 
walking  than  of 
anything  else. 
[Moreover,  the 
Escorial  is  so 
terribly  monot- 
onous in  its 
eternal  garb  of 
granite,  that  I 
could  with  diffi- 
culty distinguish  the  halls  I  had  seen  from  those  which  I  had 
not.  I'^vcn  the  ele\'en  thousand  \\indo\\s  are  barricaded  with 
iron  gratings,  and  one  hears  nothing  in  the  corridoi's  but 
the  hollow  echo  of  his  steps,  like  the  laughter  of  ghosts. 
Xor  is  there  an\-  l:)eaut\-  to  relieve  tlie  eye.  It  is  true, 
there  are  a  few  ti'escoe.--  re])resent ing  the  tortures  of  heretics 
in  the  flames  of  hell,  but  these  are  not  at  all  beautiful,  though 
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I  am  bound  to  say,  they  were  the  warmest  things  I  ft^und  in 
the  Escorial. 

There  is.  however,  one  minute  part  of  this  buiklin;^"  which 
looks  habitable;  for  within  the  handle  of  the  L;i-idiron  ai'c  a 
few  apartments,  made  cheerful  after  I'hili})  Il's  time,  so  that 
people  could  occasionally  sleep  here  without  danL;er  of  insan- 
it\-.  Yet  this  cheerfulness  is  onl\-  superficial.  IV'hind  the 
tapestries    is    the    same    cold    granite,    and    just    below    these 
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rooms  is  the  Pantheon,  the  burial-place  of  Spanish  kings. 
Into  that  crypt  the  light  of  day  never  jjenetrates;  but,  by  the 
glimmer  of  lamplight,  we  could  see  that  the  walls  sui'rouiul- 
ing  the  gilded  coffins  of  the  Spanish  S()\-ercigns  were  lined 
■with  porphyry,  jasper,  and  agate.  Ihit  oh!  what  words  c.ui 
picture  its  unearthh' chill  ?  Compared  with  that,  the  temper- 
ature of  the  corridors  seemed  tropical.  While  standing  there 
with  uneo\ered  heads,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  skeleton  of 
Death  was  using  m\'  spine  for  a  fhite,  running  hi-^  ie_\-  fin-ers 
U[)  and  down  the  \-ertebr;e,   <md    touehing    me   here    and   thnx: 
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with  clammy  hands.  Our  teeth  chattered  hke  the  instru- 
ments in  a  telegraph  office,  and  I  asked  no  questions  for  fear  of 
biting  my  tongue  off.  \W^  were  glad  enough  when  the  door  of 
the  Pantheon  closed  behind  us,  and  we  had  left  the  gorgeous 
hall  of  Death  in  its  mantle  of  everlasting  darkness,  and  felt 
no  more  its  piercing,  glacial  breath.  It  is,  no  d(Hibt,  a 
splendid  sepulchre;  but  oh,  rather  than  all  that  icy  grandeur, 
gix'c  me  a  grave,  however  humble,  beneath  the  open  sky, 
where  the  air  is  perfumed  by  the  breath  of  flowers  and 
is  musical  with  the  song  of  birds! 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  Escorial  is  the  portion 
which  constituted  the  residence  of  Philip  II.  Particularly 
impressi\'e  was  the  bare,  comfortless  room  where  he  died  in 
agon}',  after  he  had  been  carried  once  more  through  these 
tomb-like  halls,  that  he  might  bid  farewell  to  the  work  of  his 
life.  On  one  side  is  the  little  window  to  which,  on  the 
morning  of  September  13,  159H,  he  dragged  his  emaciated 
form  that  he  might  fix  his  closing  eyes  upon  the  altar  where 
mass  was  being  said  in  the  adjoining  chapel.  Mere,  grasping 
the  same  crucifix  that  Charles  V  had  held  in  his  last  moments, 
this  cruel  and  misguided  bigot  breathed  his  last,  and,  after 
forty  years  of  tyrann\-  and  persecution,  bequeathed  to  Spain 
a  decay  which  has  never  since  been  checked. 

In  this  room  we  saw  the  w()oden  chair  on  which  he  sat 
and  boasted  that  from  this  \\'ild  mountain  solitude  he  ruled 
two  worlds.  l^eside  it  is  the  bench  on  which  he  placed  his 
gouty  limb,  and  on  its  leathern  co\-er  we  discerned  the  imprint 
of  that  heel  \\'hich  during  t\\"o-score  years  rested  so  heaxih'  on 
half  tile  world.  After  innumerable  burnings  and  beheadings, 
]'hih"p  could  boast  here  that  not  a  heretic  lived  within  his 
kingdom:  but  for  the  same  reason  that  another  t}n-ant  was 
able  to  sa\'  to  his  confessor,  who  urged  him  on  his  death-bed 
to  forgix'e  his  enemies:  "  l^\'ither,  I  have  no  enemies:  I  have 
killed  them  all." 
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The  portrait  of  Philii)  II  painted  by  Titian  haiiL^s  in  the 
EscoriaL  It  is  indeed  the  faee  of  a  man  who  is  said  to  li.i\-e 
laut^'hed  outrii^ht  but  once  in  hi<  Hfe,  aiul  tliat  was  when  he 
heard  of  the  massacre  of  St.  l^artholomew.  \\\>  cold,  i;"ray 
eyes  have  a  hideous  L;1itter  of  cruell)'  in  llu'in,  and  M,-ein  to 
possess  no  more  warmtli  than  the  i;ranite  of  the  Mscorial. 
At  the  same  time,  the  picture  is  so  Hfehke  that  tlie  i_;i-a\-e 
seems  to  ha\-e  t;i\'en  up  its  dead,  and  I  felt,  in  l(M)lxinL;  at  it, 
that  I  had  at  last  come  face  to  face  with  the  pallid  phantom 
which  had  apparently 
been  foil  o  w"  i  n  l;"  u  s 
c\'er\w\here  with  the 
stealth}-  footfall  of  a 
ghost.  In  imagina- 
t  i  o  n  o  n  e  c  a  n  s  e  e 
him  seated  among  the 
d  r  e  a  r  \-  b  o  u  1  d  e  r  s  o  f 
the  hillside,  watching 
with  eager  e\'es  the 
progress  of  this  edifice, 
as  bar  after  bar  was 
added  to  the  granite 
gridiron.  One  recol- 
lects, too,  the  remarkable  scene  when  a  messenger  brouglit 
him  the  tidings  of  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
that  fleet  of  in'casion  on  which  he  had  exi)ended  a  hundred 
million  ducats,  and  eighteen  years  of  his  life.  The  iron 
countenance  of  Philip  remained  unmox'ed,  and  looking  up 
from  his  writing  he  answered  nuM'eU- : 

"I  thank  (iod  for  ha\'ing  gi\'en  nu-  the  means  to  Ix'ai'  this 
los:- without  embarrassment,  and  jiowci- to  fit  out  anotlur  llrrt 
of  equal  size.  A  stream  can  atlord  to  w.iste  some  water 
when  its  source  is  not  dried  u])." 

I    never   shall    foi'i/et    how    de'li'jhtful    it    wa-.    to    leaw    the 
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Escorial.  W^hcn  once  a<^aln  we  breathed  fresh  air  and  saw 
the  open  sk\-,  we  hiui^hed  for  joy.  Tliey  seemed  to  be  fea- 
tures of  another  world  from  which  \\-e  had  been  exiled. 

As  \vc  rode  away  from  the  prodigious  edifice,  our  guide 
pointed  out  to  us  one  of  its  corners  into  which  Philip  caused 
to  be  inserted  a  plate  of  gold  an  inch  thick  and  a  yard 
square.      It    was   done    in    mere   brawido.      The    Escorial  had 
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already  cost  the  enormous  sum  of  fifty  million  dollars,  and 
the  world  ])redicted  Philip's  ruin.  He,  therefore,  needlessly 
inserted  here  the  precious  metal  to  show  his  critics  that  he 
liad  gold  enough  to  waste.  P'ortunately  for  its  ])reser\-ation 
it  is  abo\'c  the  dome,  and  glitters  inaccessible  to  thiex'es. 

Thcophilc  Gautier  advises  every  one  who  thinks  himself 
unha])p}'  to  go  to  the  Ivscoi'ial ;  for  learning  there  how 
utterly  wretched  existence  might  be,  he  will  be  more  con- 
tented all  the  rest  of  his  life,  from  being  able  to  say  in  the 
inost  deplorable  circumstances:  'T  might  be  in  the  Escorial 
—  and  I  am  not. 
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Another  \-en-  intcrcstinL;"  excursion  friMii  Madrid  was  that 
wliich  took  us  to  the  neiL;'hborinL:j  city  of  Tolech).  X'iewecl 
from  near  or  far.  the  situation  of  Toledo  is  niaL;'nificent. 
With  the  exception  of  Jerusalem,  it  is  prol)cd)l\-  the  nio-^t  pic- 
turesqueh-  located  cit\-  in  the  world.      Mnthrc^ned  upon  a  rocky 

blu  t  t    t  w  en  t  y- 
four   hundred 
i^^^«  feet    al)()\"e    the 

sea.  It    ii^e-.   ai 
most    j)eii)en- 
(licul<iil\-   fiom 
the  ii\  er  Tai^us, 


wnitli.    ^ui;4ini^ 
through  a  chasm  * 

in  the  irranite  hills, 


girdles  the  city  al 
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most  completeh'. 

The  liill  on  which 
Toledo  stands  is  ter- 
raced   with    houses, 

churches,  palaces,  cotU'ents.  and   old   Moorish   w 
ers.  till    finall}'  the   summit    is   surmounted   \)y   t 
orange-colored  citadel  of  the  Alc;i/.ar.   frowning 
the  surrounding  ])lain. 

Wdiat  wonder   that  with  such  a  situation     1  o] 
besicLi'ijd    more    than    a    score    of    times'      What 


■>  and 
em  )i'i: 
mile-- 


tow- 
lous, 
o\-er 

liren 
that 
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e\'cry  conqueror  who  beholds  it  covets  and  resolves  to  have 
it?  This  gloomy  castle-crowned  city  possesses  an  eventful 
histor\-.  Founded  long  before  the  Christian  era  by  the  Plueni- 
cians.  it  was  afterward  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  Jews,  who  fled 

hither  after  the 

destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  only 
to  find  this  city 
also  ruled  by  the 
all-conquering 
Romans.  Then 
came  the  Goths, 
who  drove  the 
Romans  out  of 
Spain,  as  they 
had  previously 
crushed  Rome 
in  Italy.  These 
were  succeeded 
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b\'  the  Moors,  who.  perched  like  eagles  on  these  rock\'  heights, 
bade  defiance  to  their  foes  for  centuries.  But  finalh'  they 
too  were  driven  forth  b\'  another  set  of  conquerors, — the 
Christians,  who,  ha\'ing  gained  possession  of  these  historic 
cliffs,  ha\'e  e\'er  since  retained  them. 

Around  this  .S[)anish  town  are  sex'eral  picturescpie  bridges, 
which,  one  after  the  other,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  hax'e 
flung  across  the  Tagus  their  gigantic  forms.  With  one  of 
these,  erectetl  more  than  sex'en  hundred  years  ago  to  replace 
a  M()()i'i~>h  structure,  is  c()nnected  a  singular  story  of  womanly 
stratagem.  It  seems  that  the  aixhitect  discox'ered,  when  too 
late,  that  his  work  was  not  strong  enough,  and  must  ine\'- 
itably  fall  under  a  hea\'\-  weiglit.  To  his  wife  alone  he  whis- 
pered his  unhaj)})}'  secret.  "All  is  not  lo^t,"  exclaimetl  the 
la(I\-  of  Toleilo,  "trust  me.  and  \-ou  can  >U\\  reti'ieve  vourself." 
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Accordingly  that  very  nij^'ht  she  c;iu -^cd  the  bridt^o  to 
be  set  on  fire,  and  by  biirnin_L;-  down  the  entii'e  structure 
saved  her  husband's  reputation:  for,  profitiuL;"  b\-  his  foi-nier 
c-r(Tr.  he  made  in  the  construction  o{  this  arch  no  <uch  fauU. 
Less  ancient  than  this,  but  \vonderfuil_\-  i;"i'acefuK  is  tlie 
bridi^'e  of  Alcantara,  which  spans  the  Tagus  in  .'i  siiv^le  arch. 
Near  this  point  formerl_\-  lix'ed  that  lo\'ely  !_;"irl  w  hose  chaians 
were  destined  to  o\-erthrow  the  Gothic  empire  in  Spain.  The 
hist  of  the  Gothic  king's  who  sat  upon  the  thrc^ne  of  Tok'do 
was  Roderick,  the  base  betra}-er  of  an  inn(K~ent  maiden 
entrusted  to  him  by  her  father,  who  was  his  intimate  friend. 
The  father  of  the  injured  girl  implored  the  Moors  to  a\'enge 
him,  and,  nothing  loth,  the  Saracens  ad\'anced  to  attack 
Toledo.  The  Gothic  sovereign  went  forth  to  nieet  them  in 
a  chariot  of  i\"ory,  and  dressed  in  gold  and  purple,  but  soon, 
in    spite    of    his    magnificence,    suffered    ignominious    tlefeat 


and    death    on  the  banks  of   the    Guadal([ui\-ir  at  the    h:ind<  of 
the  re>i>tless  M()oi->. 

l)e\'ond    the  ])ortculIis  and    towei'  which  inaiT  tlie  two  ex- 
tremities i>{   the  Ijridge,  the    road   wind,^  g|-,uhi.i!l\-  aiound   the 
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hill  like  an  Alpine  pass,  up  to  the  .Vlcazar,  a  stron<^hold  that 
has  sheltered  many  conquerors.  This  was  once  so  magnifi- 
cent, alike  in  decoration  and  dimensions,  that  Charles  V, 
when    he    first    entered    it,    exclaimed:      "To-dav    I    feel    as 
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ne\'er  before  that  T  am  an  Km])eror  and  a  King."  l^ut  the 
rax'ages  of  time  and  man  ha\"e  ^o  defaced  its  statel\'  halls  that 
the  old  foi'tress-])alace  is  nothing  but  a  shell  of  granite,  look- 
ing ])rofoun(ll\'  desolate  abox'e   the  loneh'  ri\'er. 

We    entered  Toledo  b\'  the  Ciateway  of  the   Sun.       It  is  a 
splendid    relic   (;f   its   ancient  glor}-, — an  elocjuent  reminder  of 
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the  fact  that  formerly  this  city  was  the  pride  of  Spain,  as 
famous  in  the  world  as  Constantinople  or  Dama-^cu^.  It  was 
the  favorite  city  of  the  exiled  Jew.  the  stron-hold  i)\  the 
Goth,  the  metropolis  of  the  Moor,  and  the  capital  of  the 
Christian,  and  it  still  bears  the  seal  of  i^randeur  in  it.'-  ^\■alls 
and  towers.  Yet  when  I  passed  beneath  this  Moorish  arch, 
althouL;ii  it  was  the  hour  of  noon,  few  people  were  visible; 
the  L:;;rass  was  i;-rowin<j;  in  the  nei^hborin^^  pavement,  the 
sleep  of   a   thousand 


years  seemed  to  have 
fallen  upon  the  in- 
habitants. Ilium 
fait  !  The  glory  of 
Toledo  has  departed. 
^,  Once  in  our  walks 
through  this  city  of 
the  past,  we  heard  a 
rumbling  like  distant 
thunder,  which  grad- 
ually came  nearer 
and  nearer,  startling 
us  by  its  contrast  to 
the  usual  tomb-like 
stillness  of  the  place.  The  cause  was  soon  a]:>])arent.  It  was 
the  lK)tel  omn.ibus — one  of  the  \c\\  vehicles  of  wba'ch  TcViedo 
can  boast.  We  were  in  one  of  the  comparati\  eh'  broad 
streets.  \-et  had  to  step  intc^  a  doorwa\-  ti^  a\-oi(l  being  ci'u^hed 
b_\-  the  passing  wheels,  which  almost  gi'a/ed  the  houses  in 
their  course. 

On  both  sides  of  the  Toledo  streets  rise  tall  hoirscs,  se\  ci\- 
and  melanchol}-  in  a])])earancL',  solid  ar^  chadrls  aitd  ])it"ecd 
with  occasional  grated  windows.  The  dwrlling-^  arc  :,ot  o])rn 
here  as  in  the  south  of  Spain.  No  ehaniiiiig  coui'tyaids 
reveal    their    tlowers    and    fountains    behind    trelli-.rs    ,it    open 
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iron-work.  On  the  contrary,  the  gateways  look  like  the 
portals  of  a  fortress,  flanked  as  they  are  with  granite  col- 
umns, while  their  hea\-y  oaken  doors  are  studded  with  enor- 
mous nails.  Usually 
two  ponderous  iron 
knockers  hang  upon 
these  doors — one  to 
be  used  by  pedestri- 
ans, the  other,  much 
higher,  for  horsemen. 
Everything  in  To- 
ledo seems  sombre, 
stern,  and  mysteri- 
ous. It  is  a  city  of 
the  past,— almost  as 
sad  and  silent  as  a 
tomb.  I  can  recall 
no  town  more  utterly 
devoid  of  modern 
characteristics.  It 
is  the  ghost  of  a  de- 
parted glory. 

Spain  is  richer  in  cathedrals  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  and  one  of  the  grandest  of  them  all  is  at  Toledo.  The 
Virgin  Mary  is  said  to  ha\X'  a  special  liking  for  it,  and  to  liave 
paid  it  frequent  \-isits — on  one  occasion  actually  descending 
for  the  special  purpose  of  putting  a  new  robe  on  St.  Ilde- 
fonso,  one  of  the  archbishops.  In  fact,  the  scene  is  repre- 
sented in  scul])ture  and  painting  in  all  parts  of  the  cathedral, 
and.  to  ])reclude  all  doubt  about  it,  the  \'ery  stone  is  shown 
on  wliich  the  \"irgin  alighted.  It  is  encased  in  red  marble, 
and  over  it  is  the  inscription:  "We  will  worship  in  the  ]:)lace 
A\'here  her  feet  liave  stood." 

There    are    several    statues    of   the    Virrjin   in   the  Toledo 
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cathedral,  each  of  wliich  p(~)sst'sscs  a  t^orsj^cous  toilette.  One 
wears  a  mantle  upon  which  arc  (.'nihroidcrrcl  >c\\ii:\--ciL;ht 
thousand  j^iearls.  Not  C(^ntent  with  that,  the  <.inic  -t.ituc  is 
adorned  \\'ith  main'  diamonds,  rubies,  antl  L'nu-r.i'id-.  Ilrr 
crown  aK~>r.e  cost  more  tlian  t\\"ent\"-ri\"c  thou-,ind  ihiihu'--.  and 
her  bracelets  are  \'alued  at  half  that  sum.  All  tlusc  ai\'  pres- 
ents from  kini;'s  and  cpieens,  popes,  archbishops,  andl  piix.ite 
ladies  of  wealth.  Xor  is  this  stranj^e:  tor  the  Xdr^^in  I'anks  as 
a  queen  in  Spain,  and   alwa\-s  wears  the  ro\'al  crown. 

The    errand    prc^portions   ami  beautitul    architecture  of    the 
c  at  hed  ral     of  ^  _^^ 

Toledo  cannot  J^^SS^^^^^^^mmfM 
be  too  hii;dil\' 
praised.  After 
the  bri^^ht  <;-lare 
of  the  Spanish 
sunliu,'ht.  it  was 
a  pleasure  to 
find  ourseh'es  in 
the  grateful  twi- 
liu,ht  of  the  in- 
terior, for  its 
seven  hundred 
and  fift\-  iris- 
colored  win- 
dows flood  tlie 
\-  a  s  t  e  d  i  f  i  c  e 
with  a  beautiful 
comljination  of 
lil^ht  and  --liade. 

Tile       ])a\a-ment  a    ■"•■■;  ""     '"i-    .   Nnn  :  :  m    .  ;     -■  :  :        - 

i- of  \-ai"ie:.;ate(l  marbU;.  and  around  the  walU  are  l  weiU  _\  -l  lii'ee 
elaborate  chapels.  Tin.-  -reate-t  aili-t-  of  Spain  lab-re. 1  on 
thih  catliedral    for  >ix  cent urie>.       it    i-   not   .-,li-aii;e-.   l!i>r>l"!e, 
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that  it  excited  our  enthusiasm.  The  choir,  for  example,  is 
decorated  with  probably  the  most  elaborate  wood-carvin<4  in 
the   world.      Around    a    pa\'ement    of   white    marble    rise,    on 

three  si  ties,  two 
rows  of  seats 
for  the  priests, 
one  above  the 
other.  Their 
arms,  back,  feet, 
h  e  a  d  -  p  i  e  c  e  s , 
and  railins^s  are 
e  X  cj  u  i  s  i  t  e  1  y 
car\'ed  into  sa- 
cred, <;rotcsque, 
mythological, 
or  historical 
subjects  in  bas- 
relief.  The  up- 
per row  is  the 
work  of  the  cel- 
ebrated rix'als,  I3erruguete  and  Philip  of  Bori^ona,  who  under- 
took their  tasks,  each  determined  to  excel  the  other.  One 
car\'ed  the  seats  on  one  side  of  the  choir,  the  other  the  oppo- 
site ones.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  scul[)tor  deserves  the 
])alm ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  other  wood-carx'ini,^  in 
Si)ain,  rich  as  its  cathedrals  are  in  this  respect,  is  ecjual  to  these 
sacerdotal  chairs  at  Toledo.  Moreox'er,  to  enhance  their 
beautx",  these  seats  are  separated  loy  beautiful  jasper  ])illars, 
with  alaliasler  bases  and  ca])itals;  and  o\'er  them  extends  a  se- 
ries of  medallions,  w  ith  fij^'ures  of  saints  and  patriarchs  in  relief. 
Lea\-in_L(  this  splendid  work"  of  medi;e\-al  artists,  A\'e 
entered  one  of  the  side  aisles  of  the  cathedral.  As  these 
approach  the  head  of  the  Latin  cross  which  forms  the  L^^round- 
plan  of  the  edifice,  they  wind  about  the   hi^ii  altar  in  a  curve 
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which  is  not  only  channinL^r  friMii  it<  ^'racc.  but  .iwc-in-^pii-iiiL^ 
from  its  lot"t\-  antl  majestic  swx'cp.  As  wc  aci\ancicl  alun^ 
this  state!}-  a\-cnuc,  there  hurst  upc^n  our  \-iew  a  -i:^lu  that 
hushed  our  \-oices  into  whispers,  and  held  us  -Deiihnund 
where  we  stood.  The  k:)ft\-  roof  of  the  cathech'al  M^'enud  to 
liave  opened,  and  there,  in  the  L;'lory  of  ten  thousand  sun- 
beams, we  saw  a  mukitude  of  ani^els,  cherubs,  saints,  and 
apostles,  apparent!}-  descending;-  from  tlie  opened  s]^ie<.  l-'or 
an  instant  t!ie  illusion  was  as  perfect  as  if  we  \\'ere  witnessing:; 
a  celestial  \-isi(-)n.  The  cause  was  soon  explained.  l)ii-ect!y 
behind  the  hi<;h  altar  is  a  circular  openini;  in  the  ceiling;. 
throui^h  whicli  the  liijht  freel\-  enters.  Around  and  witliin 
this,  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reacli. 
have  been  sculp- 
tured a  multi- 
tude of  marble 
figures,  whose 
appearance  is 
that  of  saints 
and  angels  de- 
scending on 
the  clouds  o  f 
hea\-en.  In  no 
other  cathedral 
of  the  w o  r 1 d 
have  I  e\-er  seen 
such  a  design, 
and  I  can  recdl 
few  more  effect- 
ive. I'oS^ibl}-  A  ■^vrvuu  vi-!  \. 

at  some  other  time  the  irnjjrc-s^ion  might  ha\-e  beeu  (hiierent. 
lUit  we  beheld  it  when  tlu-  hmg  ai.des  were  dai-keniii-  in  the 
twili'dlt  and  the  storied  window-  glowed  like  tabKl>  ol   luljies 
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and  emeralds.  At  such  an  hour,  the  statues  in  tliis  lofty 
passa<^e\vay,  through  which  the  rays  of  sunset  poured  like  a 
noiseless  cataract  of  <^old,  appeared  the  wondrcnis  revelation 
of  another  world. 

I  shall  never  for^^et  the  moment  when  we  stood  on 
one  of  the  battlements  of  Toledo,  and  looked  directly 
down  upon  the  stern  ar.d  melancholy  Tas^us,  within  whose 
dei)ths  were  perfectl)'  reflected  the  arches  of  a  bridge  gray 
with  the  mists  of  seven  centuries.  If  there  be  a  river 
in  the  world  which  has  apparently  failed  to  fulfil  its  mission, 
it  is  this.  Designed  by  Nature  to  be  the  grand  highway  of 
Spain,    it    nevertheless    flows   on    comparatix'cly   solitary   and 

unused  for  many 
hundred  miles.  It 
m  i  g h  t  be  m  a d  e 
navigable  to  the 
sea,  and  thus  con- 
nect interior  Spain 
with  Lisbon  and  the 
Atlantic.  Vet  for 
a  great  distance  its 
wa\'es  are  furrowed 
b}'  no  white-'winged 
fleets;  its  ^\•aters 
reflect  castles  and 
dungeons  instead 
of  })orts  and  ware- 
houses, and  scai'cely 
a  x'illage  rises  from 
its  l)anks.  No  c(mii- 
merce  finds  a  chan- 
nel here,  and  although  its  sands  ai'e  repoi'ted  to  ])r  in  realit}', 
as  they  ai'e  in  ap[)(:ai'ance,  golden,  this  misused  ri\'er  now 
flows   idly  on   through   Ijarren   plains,  which  the   magic   wand 
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of  the  Moor  once  made  to  blosxuii  like  a  i^'arden.  Its  sterile 
banks  reminded  us  of  the  Spani-h  pro\-erb  :  "d'he  lark  whieli 
would  tra\'erse  this  country  must  brini;"  its  own  -rain.'" 

I   can   ne\'er       

fori^et  the  \'ie\\' 
which  L^reeted 
us  as  we  left 
Toledo  on  the 
ed^e  of  e\'en- 
ini;'.  Its  miL;"ht\" 
walls  and  tow- 
ers rose  Li'randly 
abo\'e  us,  iso- 
lated from  the 
rest  of  the  world 
b}-  the  solitude 

of    their    s u  r - 

roundino-s.    and  tchuo  and  the  TAcrs. 

standin^L:^  out  ai^ainst  the  e\-cninf^  sky  as  solemn  and  m\-sterious 
as  a  \-ision  of  antiquit}'.  Slo\\l\-  the  scttini;  sun  turned,  one 
b\-  (TUe,  the  ripples  of  this  ri\"er  into  a  _i;litterin;_;"  })a\'ement. 
ThrouL^'h  the  ruined  towers  of  the  Alciizar,  it  IIuul;-  the  ruddy 
f^low  of  a  confla^'ration.  tiuL^'in;^  them  with  that  soft  xei-niilion 
blush  which  only  the  southern  sun  can  bestow  upon  the  build- 
iiv^sof  the  past.  In  that  L,^olden  twili_i;ht  the  hai-sh  outlines  of 
it^  battlements  L^rew  soft  and  mellow,  until  the  man}'  sen's 
inllicted  there  b\-  time  and  man  were  all  concealed:  and  i^iit- 
te'riuL,^  in  the  saffron  west,  the  L;"rand  Alc;izar  looked  lilsc  a 
\-a^t  <arcophaL,^us  (jf  i^old.  in  which  the  i;"loi'\- of  dead  empires 
la}'  entombed. 


])ull-r!!.ditinL;'  must  still  be  called  the  nation, il  anui-munt 
of  the  .Si^aniard-^.  for  bull-fiL^'hts  ai'e  e\'en  no\\-  pal ''oiii/rd  b\' 
ro}'alt}'  and  nobilit}-,   and    b}'  thou^and^  ol    nun,   wnnu-n,  aikI 
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chiklrcn  in  c\'cry  large  Spanisli  town.  It  was  in  Madrid  that 
we  saw  our  first  bull-fi_i;iit.  In  fact,  on  the  very  day  of  our 
arri\-al  in  the  Spanish  capital,  we  found  the  people  in  a  per- 
fect fever  of   excitement  over  the   first  combat  of  the  season. 

In  the  hotels 
men  talked  of 
n  o  thing  else. 
Gigantic  plac- 
a  r  d  s  h  e  r  aid- 
ed the  g  r  e  a  t 
event.  Tickets 
were  offered  us 
at  e\"ery  turn, 
and  even  \\hen 
we  opened  an 
American  news- 
I)apcr,  the  first 
words  we  be- 
held in  it  were 
these:  "Wall 
Street  excited  ! 
A  strong  bull 
market  I  " 

Of  course 
this  bull-fight 
AN'  a  s  to  t  a  k  e 
place  on  Sun- 
day. Most  bull- 
fights do.  The  theology  of  the  Spaniards  is  said  to  be  s(jme- 
thing  as  follows:  "As  (iod  work'ed  six  days  and  rested  on  the 
sex'enth.  so  we  will  rest  >ix  days  and  on  the  se\'enth  go  to 
the  bull-fight.""  -Scarcely  has  the  sunljurnt  population  risen 
from  its  kmes  at  mass  when  it  begins  to  clamor  x'ociferously, 
"A  /os  foros!    /l  /os  toros!  "     [To   the  bulls!     To  the  bulls!] 
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Our  guide  Patricio  was  strangely  excited.  "Come  quickl}-, 
Sefior,"  he  exclaimed;  "else  I  can  i^et  vnu  no  can-ia^'e.  All 
the  world  g'oes  to  bull-figiit  to-day.  .Much  crowd.  Huri'v, 
hurry,  dear  ladies  I 

We  scampered  down  the  hotel  ste[)s.  ami  >ealcd  ouisrhes 
in  a  carriaL;-e  drawn    1)\-  three  il,'d\\y  tlecorated  mule>  hai'iie-sed 
abreast.      Crack,  crack,  crack,  went  the  coachman's  whip,  ,ind 
awa\-  went  our  mules  with 
their  jin^linL;'  bells,  tearin;^' 
madl)-  through  the  streets, 
to    the    imminent     danger 
of  ourseh'esand  e\'er\"body 
else;  for  all  the  mules  and 
horses   that   da}'  were  go- 
ing at  full   gallop.      Soon 
we  were   out    of   the   city 
gate    and    in    the    broaci 
avenue  leading  to  the  am- 
phitheatre. 

On  that  memorable 
Sunda\'  afternoon  it  was 
swarming  with  people. 
The  sidewalks,  too,  were 
crowded  with  excited, 
noisy  pedestrians,  eager 
to  acl\"ance.  The\' dared  not,  howe\-er,  \-enture  into  the  street, 
for  that  was  full  of  x'ehicles.  And  such  x'ehiclesi  .\11  soi'ts 
of  cabs,  carts,  omnibuses,  and  gaudily  [)ainted  wagons,  !o;uK'd 
down  with  ])eo])Ie,  wei'e  whirling  along  (sometimes  >ix  abreast  ). 
as  if  theii'  drivers  held  a  direct  commi-^sion  trom  the  iK\  il. 
Oin'  cai'riage  in  ])ai'ticular  atti'acted  ;.',reat  altenlion.  lor  it 
contained  foui'  di>tinguished  toi'eadors.  lUliind  llirin  0:1  a 
hor>e,  adf)i'ned  with  la\a'sh  decoi-at ion^,  cauK'  a  >lio\\iI\  dix^M'ti 
man,  who  was  recc;ived  with  cheers. 


uri.i.-i  icii  ri:Ks. 
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"Who  is  he?"  I    inquired;   "some  prominent  member  of 
the  Gox'ernment?  " 

"He?  "  was  the  answer;   "No,  indeed!     He  is  a  more  dis- 


THE    AMI'HITHEATRE    AT   MADRID. 


tinguished    man    to-day  than   any  one  of    the   queen's  minis- 
ters:—  he  is  the  master  of  ceremonies  for  the  bull-fight." 

As  we  drew  near  the  .amphitheatre,  our  attention  was 
called  to  two  other  heroes  of  the  arena,  surrounded  by  a  gap- 
ing crowd.  Their  gorgeous  dress  would  of  itself  have 
attracted  the  admiration  of  the  populace;  but  in  addition  to 
this,  these  toreadors  have  often  shown  undoubted  bra\'ery 
when  their  li\'es  hung  on  a  single  motion  of  the  hand  or  foot. 
One  of  them  was  at  that  time  the  most  distinguished  matador 
in  Spain;  but  no  one  would  e\'er  ha\"e  su})posed  so  from  a 
view  of  his  face.  Fully  aware  that  he  was  the  obserx'ed  of  all 
obser\-ers,  he  wore  a  self-com})lacent  smile  of  vanity.  His 
]:)lump  cheeks  betrayed  no  hint  of  training  for  athletic  sports; 
but  no  doubt,  like  so  many  famous  actors,  if  ])laced  in  the 
arena  he  would  be  in  an  instant  (juite  transformed.  The 
more  I  thought  of  this,  the  moi'e  1  wished  to  see  the  trans- 
formatifjn,  and  my  tlesire  was  soon  gratified.  As  we  ap- 
prr)ached  the  entrance.  Patricio  i)ointed  out  to  us  some  priests, 
who  are   alwax's   in   attendance   here   to   administer  the   sacra- 
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ment  to  any  <.l>'in^  bull-hi^htcr.  With  this  clu'crt'ul  liint  of 
^\■hat  \\'e  were  to  sec.  wc  left  our  \-chicic:  w  liicb.  wheeled 
about  while  the  last  one  of  our  pdrU-  was  still  in  tlu'  aii'.  ami 
rattled  off  in  c|uest  of  other  passeni^'ers.  'I'hen.  -uided  1)\-  the 
skillfid  Patricio,  we  passed  within  the  xast  enclosure. 

The  bull-rini;  at  Madrid  is  built  after  the  style  <A  ,in  i.ld 
Roman  amphitheatre.  It  is  nearl}- cii'cidar  in  foi'ni.  .Ardund 
the  arena  on  the  (Uitside  are  corrithn's.  with  door--  opening 
inwards  tow"ard  the  ring.  (^ui-  seats  were  in  the  second 
storv.  We  therefore  ascended  a  tlight  of  stcdis  and  passed 
within  the  amphitheatre.  A  striking  \"iew  outlintd  itself 
before  us. 

Around  us  on  every  hand  was  an  unbroken,  beautifully 
cur\'ing  wall  about  a  hundred  feet  in  height.  Ix'low"  ir-^  was 
the  arena:  and  between  this  and  the  top  of  the  encircling 
wall  was  the  most  brilliant  spectacle  imaginable;  for  in  the 
balconies  and  boxes  were  gathered  no  less  than  fifteen  thousand 
people.  Part  of  these  were,  of  course,  seated  in  the  >hade, 
and  part  in  the  sun,  as  the  amphitheatre  is  entirely  ofien  to 
the  sky.  Some  seats  are  exposed  to  the  solar  ra}-s  during 
the  entire  afternoon;  but  the  Spaniards  do  not  seem  to  mind 
it.      At  all  e\-ents,  on  this  occasion,  six  thousantl  Spanish  sal- 
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amandcr-  were  assembled  theiu-,  re-signed  to  being-  -;rilK  d,  mi 
their  be-nches,  if  they  could  onI\-  -ee  the  nol)h-  -port.  Ilir\- 
naturalU'    formed    the    mo^t    economical    poi'tiou    ol    liie   audi- 
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cncc.  for  the  sunny  scats  are  clieapest,  the  sliacly  ones  the 
most  cxpensi\"e.  Between  the  paratHse  of  shade,  ho\ve\'er. 
and  the  inferno  of  the  sun,  is  a  small  strip  of  ])ur_i;atory. 
where,  as  the  sun  declines,  some  fa\'ored  souls  pass  (gradually 
from  its  torturing;  i^larc  to  cooler  shado\\'.  .The  price  of  pur- 
i^atorial  seats  is  therefore  just  midway  between  the  others. 
/\s  it  \\-as  a  question  of  money  and  not  of  merit,  I  found  my- 
self that  da}'  in  paradise.  The  contrast  between  sunlii^ht  and 
shadow  was  most  beautiful:  for  where  the  sunlii^ht  fell,  six 
thousand  brij^htly  painted  fans  glittered  with  all  the  colors 
of  the  raindjow  :  while  in  the  shade,  the  toilettes  of  the  ladies, 
with  their  lovely  black  or  white  lace  mantillas,  were  distinctly 
visible.  It  was  one  of  those  sights  that  for  an  instant  make 
the  heart  beat  almost  to  suffocation  and  cause  one  to  catch 
his  breath. 

The  murmur  of  thousands  of  voices,  the  cries  of  the 
venders  of  oranges  and  fresh  water,  and  the  cheers  of 
eager  spectators,  as  different  movements  were  made  prepara- 
tory to  the  combat,  all  formed  a  confused  roar,  comparable 
to  nothing  I  had  e\'er  heard.  At  length,  the  shrill  blast 
of  a  trumpet  fell  upon  our  ears.  It  was  the  signal  for  the 
arena  to  be  cleared  of  all  its  lingering  occupants.  In  a  few 
moments  the  last  man  had  left  the  enclc^sure.  The  arena 
was  empt}-.  Another  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  in  through 
one  of  the  princii)al  entrances  marched  the  actors  in  the  com- 
ing traged}'.  At  the  head  rode  two  picadors,  lance  in  hand, 
and  dressed  in  brilliant  colors.  Next  came  the  chulos.  I^ear- 
ing  on  their  arms  the  scarlet  cloaks  witli  which  it  would  be 
their  duty  to  infuriate  the  bull.  Idiesc  were  followed  by 
four  ()r  five  bandei'illei'os.  who  were  to  act  in  a  \v:\y  which 
will  be  presently  described.  Last  of  all  a])])eared,  in  the 
])Iace  of  honor,  tlie  matadors,  who  gi\"e  the  bull  his  death- 
blow. The  costumes  of  tliese  men  were  ])eculiar.  .All  ex- 
cept  the   ))icad(jrs   \\-ore    short    breeches,    silk   stockings,    and 
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vests  and  jackets  cmbroidLM-ccl  with  siher  aiul  i^okl.  Their 
hair,  which  was  \-ery  low-j;.  was  arranged  in  a  ti-ht  l\\i>t  he- 
hind    the  head.      ,\tter   the  proces.-^ion  had    crDssctl  the  arrna, 

il  halted  after  the 


j^U&»i^ 


manner  of  the 
Roman  L^hulia- 
1  t<irs.  bcloi-c  the 
royal  box  and 
made  a  saluta- 
tion, d'hen  it 
com])letcd     th.c 


TH1-;    MAIADOK  S    CLNNING. 

circuit  of  the 
rini^.  the  mata- 
dors retirini^from 
the   arena,    wliile 


the  others  took 
x'arious  ])o<itions 
about  the  bar- 
rier, d'wo  offi- 
Cei's.  di-e<->ed  in 
black,  and  with 
lo  n  ;_[  n  o  d  d  i  iiL^ 
]ihime-A  in  their 
hat<,  now  rode 
in,  and  asked  ])ermi-->ion  of  tin;  !L[o\-ei-nor  ot  the  -.neelaele 
to  admit  the  bull.  The  '^ox-ernoi-  tlirrw  to  them  the  key 
of   the   den   whei"e    the    bull    was    contined,  and   I'ldin.;^    lapidly 
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across  the  arena,  the  officers  handed  this  to  the  keeper  of 
the  L^ate.  While  this  was  taking  phice  I  heard  two  persons 
directl}-  behind  me  speaking  EngHsh.  ''Harr\-,"  said  a 
pleasant  voice,  "you  know  I  ha\-e  come  here  merely  to 
please  you.  I  think  it  is  all  horrid.  I  am  not  going  to  look 
at  a  thing  in  that  arena.  Moreover,  remember,  }-()u  promised 
to  take  me  out  if  I  feel  faint." 

'"Faintl""  was  the  re})l\';  "nonsense!  Just  exercise  your 
will-power,  and  }-ou  won't  feel  faint.  If  an}-thing  disagree- 
able hap])ens,  co\-er  }-our  face  with  your  fan.  Ah  I  there  he 
comes  I  '" 

I  heard  a  little  scream,  but  had  no  time  to  look  behind 
me;  for  the  gate  had  suddenly  swung  open  and  a  huge  iron- 
gra\'  bull  had  darted  from  a  perfectly  dark  den  into  the 
arena.  I'or  a  moment,  dazzled  by  the  sudden  glare  of  light, 
astonished  b}'  the  sight  of  the  wast  curving  wall  of  human 
faces,  and  startled  by  the  }-ells  of  thousands,  he  halted,  his 
nostrils  qui\'ering.  Then  catching  sight  of  the  chulos,  who 
at  a  safe  distance  were  waving  their  red  cloaks  at  him,  he  low- 
ered   his    head    and    dashed    furiously    at    them.       Ximble    as 

scjuirrels,  these 
men  leaped  light- 
ly o\-er  the  rail- 
ing of  the  arena 
i  n  t  o   a   circular 
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Space  beyond,  and  tlie  bull  stopped  with  a  violent  shock  within 
a  foot  of  their  retreatini;-  heels.  With  a  snort  that  denoted 
mischief  the  bull  ^i^iared  around  him.  Twenty  feet  away  was 
a  picador  on  horseback.  Straight  at  him  the  bull  now  went. 
The  horse,  whose  e\-es  \\-ere  blinded  b\-  a  cloth,  obedient  to 
his  rider's  spur,  wdieeled  to  one  side,  and  the  picadoi'  pressed 
his  lance  into  the  bull's  shoulder  as  he  p^issed,  inllictini;"  only  a 
slii^ht  wound.  howe\"er.  for  the  iron  on  the  lance  is  pui'posely 
made  ver\- short.  The  bull  tuiaied  saxai^eh'  about  and,  ii'i'itated 
b\'  the  pain,  chars^ed  once  moi'e  upon  the  horse.  This  time 
the  })icador  could  tio  nothing;',  and  both  horns  jjluuL^ed  dee}) 
into  the  horse's  side.  Ten  thousand  x'oices  L;i'eeti.'d  this  witli 
yells  ot  a])pro\'al.  "  J-)ra\"o.  Toi'o  I  Hrax'o.  lOro  I  "  rt'-ounded 
in  deafenin:^'  shouts  from  all  parts  of  the  ai'ena.  Tlii--  was 
bad  enouL^h,  but  I  felt  almost  faint  when  I  --aw  the  bull,  b)- 
a  tremendous  effort,  lift  both  horse  ,ind  ridei'  fi'om  the 
f^n-ound  and  roll  them  o\er  iii  the  du>t.  All  was  at  oner  a 
fren/A'  of  excitement.  The  bull  dww  out  hi-^  di-i])pini;  lioi'iis 
and  ])repa]'e-d  for  a  new  char;4"e.  Il  he  madr  il.  il  wi^wl^l  be 
all  o\'er  with  the  ])ieadoi-.  Hut  now  ilic  elnilo-  came  {■'  ihe 
rescue.  Thi'ee  or  foui'  tkiunted  thrir  eloal-,-  in  \\\<  l.ier  .\]\i\ 
(li'ew\-  h\>  attention  to  thi-m-^el\-e-.  A-  he  advMneeii.  li'iwi  \rv, 
these    aj^ile    men    >lippetl    a>ide,   and    the    bull    ^4nuT  om1\'  tli'; 
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cloaks  which  passed  H<;litly  over  his  head.  While  this  was  being 
done,  other  men  assisted  the  fallen  picador  to  get  upon  his  feet, 
lie  could  not  ha\-e  risen  without  aid,  for  besides  beins^  bruised 
b\' his  fall,  his  leg's  were  encased  in  iron  plates  of  great  weight, 
made  to  resist  the  bull's  horns.  As  for  the  poor  horse,  he 
was  left  to  die  in  ag(Miy,  writhing  upon  the  sand,  while  his 
lifedjlood  poured  out  in  streams,  as  he  struggled  impotently 
to  rise.  By  this  time  the  bull  had  charged  furiously  upon  the 
other  picador.  Almost  the  same  scene  was  now  repeated, 
sa\'e  that  the  bull  succeeded  in  plunging  only  one  horn  into 
the  horse's  side.  Therefore,  for  the  next  five  or  ten  minutes, 
this  wretched  animal  actually  galloped  about  the  arena, 
urged  hither  and  thither  by  his  rider,  while  his  entrails  were 
dragging  around  his  heels,  and  the  blood  was  gushing  forth 
in  coi)ious  jets.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  ladies  of  our  party 
shielded  their  eyes  from  this  horrible  sight.  A  German  lady 
near  me  wept.  But  the  fair  Spaniards  seemed  to  think  of 
nothing  but  the  men  and  the  bull. 

The  second  horse  also  soon  dropped  in  the  agonies  of 
death,  and,  as  new  picadors  came  in,  the  bull,  within  fifteen 
minutes,  had  killed  three  horses  outright  and  horribly 
wounded  a  fourth. 

l'rest:ntly  he  stopped  as  if  exhausted.  The  practiced  eye 
of  the  governor  detected  the  moment  for  a  change  of  tactics. 
He  gave  a  signal,  which  was  followed  by  a  blast  from  the 
trum[)et,  and  the  picadors  withdrew  from  the  arena,  much  to 
our  relief,  although  the  weltering  cor})ses  of  three  horses  still 
lay  upon  the  sand.  The  chulos  now  came  prominently  for- 
wai'd  to  take  a  more  decided  part  in  the  contest  th.m  they 
had  ])ri'\-i<)u--l\-  assumed,  antl  to  perform  some  of  their  daring 
feat<.  One  of  them  ran  boldly  out  to  meet  the  bull,  as  if  he 
were  to  cncountLM'  a  ])et  dog.  M\'  heart  stood  still  a  momiMit 
at  the  man's  audacity.  On  came  the  bull,  his  blood-stained 
horns  pointed  directly  at  his  daring  foe. 
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"Mc  is  lost!  "  I  said  to  myself,  as  tlic  hull's  head  was  low- 
ered to  recei\-e  him.  Init  110  :  for  planting-  his  foot  between 
the  horns,  the  chulo  took  a  n\-in_L;-  leap,  ami  landed  safelv  on 
Ids  feet,  amid  a  tempest  of  a[)[)lause,  while  the  a.-toin'>lied 
bull  looked  perfectl\-  dumbfounded  at  his  di^appeai-.uiee. 
l^ut  this  was  ninhini;"  to  what  followed;  for  b\-  the  time  the 
bull  had  turned  and  caui;"ht 
a  <4limpse  of  him,  the  chulo 
had  obtained  a  i)ole,  with  ^ 
which  he  coolly  waited  for 


A  i.H.\r  ovF?K   iHi-:  jroi;NS. 


the  char^^e.  He  had  not  lonij;-  to  wait.  Of  all  tlu^  li\a'ly  ani- 
mals I  ever  saw,  that  bull  ^\•ould  take  the  ])alm.  A])])arently 
he  did  not  pause  to  di'aw  a  l)i"eath,  but  daj-fetl  foi'wai'd  with 
the  ail'  of  certain  x'ictory.  It  was  indi'ed  a  hazardous  act 
that  this  bold  chulo  now  performed,  for  he  was  foi'ced  to 
calculate,  at  some  distance,  just  when  to  jump,  since  il  he 
lea])ed  too  soon,  the  bull  would  ha\'e  ;i  chance  to  halt  aud 
recL-i\'e  him  on  his  uplifte'd  hoiais.  In  an\-  casi'  the  pole  is 
liable'  to  be  knocked  fi'om  undei"  him.  and  he  niu^t  >ee  to  it 
that  he  alights  on  his  feet,  or  he  will  \)c  speedily  (le-.pat  (  iied. 
Of  coui"se,  no  chulo  would  ha\e  dai'ed  to  do  tins  when  the 
hull    was   fresh;    but    nc^w    fati^'ue    had    I'endei-ed    hi-,    char^'cs 
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shorter  and  more  easily  avoided.  What  wonder  that  he  was 
wearied?  Up  to  this  time  his  exertions  had  been  tremendous. 
The  perspiration  ghstened  on  his  panting  sides,  and  blood 
coated  both  shoulders  with  a  crimson  mantle,  proving  that 
the  lances  of  the  picadors  had  done  their  work. 

After  this  si)ort  had  gone  on  for  some  time,  the  trumpets 
sounded  a  new  signal,  and  the  banderilleros  made  their 
appearance,  to  exhibit  feats  of  even  greater  daring  and 
adroitness.  One  after  another  placed  himself  before  the  bull 
and  goaded  him  to  madness  by  shaking  in  his  face  two  colored 
wands,  on  the  extremities  of  which  were  t^\■isted  barbs. 
W'iien  the  angry  animal  made  a  dash  at  his  tormentor,  the 
critical  moment  came.  The  banderillero  waited  until  the 
hi/ad  of  the  chai'ging  beast  was  within  his  grasp,  and  then, 
reaching  be-tween  the  ad\-ancing  horns,  thrust  the  colored 
sliaft^  into  the  shoulders  of  the  bull  I  There  was  a  horrible 
fascination  in  this,  for  it  was  done  just  as  the  bull  lowered 
his  lu.ad  lo  toss  liis  enenn-  to  the  sk'\-.  At  one  moment  the 
man  seeiucd  doometl  to  instant  death.  The  next  we  saw  him 
leap  light])-  aside,  while  the  IjafHed  l)ull  fail')}'  bounded  up 
and   down    under   the  stab  oi  the   two   darts,  which   remained 
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fixed  in  his  bleeding  neck.  Another  bandcrillri-o  now  took 
his  position  before  the  bulk  and  ihc  same  exciting  scene 
again  ensueck  untik  by  a  successicMi  of  such  perfoi'inances, 
the  wearied  and  tormented  animal  bore'  man\'  of  these 
pointed  shafts,  which  he  in  vain  attempted  to  shake  out  of 
his  flesh. 

But  one  may  ask,  "What  can  induce  men  to  adopt  such  a 
foolhard}-  business  as  this?  "  l'artl\-,  no  doubt,  the  fame  tluy 
thus  accpiire.  Their  names  are  household  words  in  Spain, 
and  they  themselves  are  looked  upon  as  demigods.  Then, 
too,  aside  from  their  magnificent  toilettes  of  silk  and  satin, 
glittering  with  gems,  tlieir  salaries  are  enormous.  The  chief 
matador,  whose  duty  it  is  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  to  kill  only 
two  bulls,  sometimes  receix'es  for  this  task  about  three  thou- 
sand dollars.  h^rascuelo,  "the  first  swordsman  in  Spain," 
demanded  and  received  four  thousand  dollars  for  ever\-  appear- 
ance. The  men  below  him  were  also  paid  in  proportion  to  the 
risk  they  run;  and  as  these  toreadors  are  engaged  for  months 
ahead  in  the  various  ami)hi- 
theatres,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
in  Spain  it  is  more  profitable 
to  kill  bulls  on  Sunday  than  in 
America  to  preach  sermons. 
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Ikit  this  was  not  all.  When  the  banderillcros  were 
exliaustcd.  fierce  doi^'s  were  let  loose  in  the  rini^  to  rouse 
the  wearied  bull  to  a  new  pitch  of  fury.  Just  at  the  moment 
when  one  of  these  doL^s  had  been  tossed  into  the  air,  and  I 
was  all  a(|uiver  with  excitement,  I  felt  a  Ljentle  pressure  on 
my  shoulder.  Turnini;'  my  head,  I  saw  a  small,  white  hand, 
— a  lady's  hand — clutching"  unconsciously  the  lapel  of  my 
coat  to  steady  herself  as  she  leaned  forward  to  obtain  a  better 
view  of  the  arena. 

"Oh,  Ilarr}-,"  cried  the  owner  of  that  little  hand,  "isn't 
it  just  splendid!  Three  dogs  have  got  him  now.  He  cannot 
shake  them  off  I 

"Don't  you  feel  faint?"  inquired  her  companion; 
"had  n't  you  better  go  out  now?  " 

"Oh,  dear,"  was  the  reply;  "I  know  it's  dreadful,  but 
I  'm  not  a  particle  faint.  On  the  contrary,  I  'm  so  excited 
I  could  scream  this  minute." 

"WV'll,  \'ou  had  better  let  go  that  gentleman's  coat,"  he 
whispered  with  a  laugh. 

At  last  another  flourish  of  trumpets  gave  the  signal  for  the 
closing  scene. 

The  matador  entered  the  arena,  and,  being  a  special  favor- 
ite with  the  })ublic,  was  received  with  exultant  cheers.  With 
slow  and  dignified  step  this  admired  hero  and  pet  of  the 
ladies  advanced  to  the  royal  box,  and  asked  permission  to  kill 
the  bull  in  a  ^\■ay  that  should  do  honor  to  all  Spain.  This 
being  granted,  he  turned  about  and  faced  the  bull.  In  one 
hand  he  cai'ried  a  small  red  cloak,  in  the  other  a  straight  To- 
ledo blade.  All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him.  Thousands  of 
heai't.^  were  beating  with  excitement.  The  silence  was  im- 
])ressi\'e.  Tile  combat  had  reduced  itself  to  a  duel,  \\ilh  no 
hope  of  mei'cy  e\"en  for  the  matador,  for  in  that  amphitheatre 
were  fifteen  thousand  eager  critics,  from  whom  the  slightest 
ner\-ousness   on    his   part    w(juld    bring   down   jeers  and  cries,. 
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until  the  wretched   man  mio-ht   lose  his   self-coiitro!  and  possi- 
bly his  life. 

Adwmcini;  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  hull,  hr  irritated 
him  a  little  with  the  clocdv",  and  matle  a  icw  passe-  in  oi'der 
to  study  his  wiles.  If  it  be  a  bold  bull  which  he  thu-  tries, 
there  is  little  danger,  for  such  a  one  usualK-  shuts  hi>  eyes 
and  madly  rushes  ahead;  but  the  sly  bulls,  th()>e  which 
advaiice  and  then  retreat,  and  seek  to  outwit  their  antai;-- 
onists,  recpiire  chx-c  attention.  A  skillful  matador,  however, 
can  usually  choose  the  place  where  he  will  lure  the  Indl  and 
finally  kill 
him;  and  if 
the  mata- 
dor's lady- 
love be  in 
the  amphi- 
theatre, de- 
pend upon  it, 
it  is  at  the 
point  nearest 
her  that  the 
bull  will  die. 

Frascuelo  used  to  s;iy  that  the  matador's  trade  w;is  a  s;ifc 
one,  when  well  learned,  pi'o\-ided  tlu;  bull  had  ne\'er  "per- 
formed" before,  since  ex})erience  renders  them  almost  as  wily 
as  the  Indl-fightei-;  and  it  is  a  sijj^nificant  f;ict  th;it  the  bull 
which  recentl\-  killed  I'^rascuelo  had  appeai'ed  in  the  ;irena  ;it 
lea>t  once  befoi"e.  It  is  ex'ident,  thei'efore,  that  the  most 
experienced  m;itador  sometimes  fails.  Accoi-dimdw  wh.it 
courac^e,  cotdness,  hope,  and  perh;i])s  fi-ai' are  concent  rattd 
in  that  mome-nl  !  Vov  in  thi>  deadl\-  i^ame  he  know-  that  one 
mu-it  die,  and  both  m;i\-,  since-,  thouidi  tin-  cliiilo-  ma_\-  Icip 
the  barriei',  it  would  be  di.-hoiiorabli  for  thr  maladoi-  to  1 1"\  to 
escape.       Xo  matter  what  happeir-,  he  mu>t   -tand  lii-  ;;ioiiii(|. 
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Nor  can  this  trying  moment  be  prolonged  —  the  feehngs  of  the 
populace  will  not  bear  suspense.  At  length  the  bull  made  a 
grand  rush  forward.  This  was  what  the  matador  desired. 
Instead  of  leaping  aside,  he  planted  his  feet  firmly,  the  mantle 
dropi)ed  as  if  by  magic,  and  the  Toledo  blade,  like  a  flash 
of  lightning,  entered  between  the  shoulder  and  neck  of  the 
bull,  and  pierced  the  heart:  and  while  the  victor  whirled  to 
one  side  and  bowed  to  the  audience,  the  bull  halted,  stag- 
gered a  few  steps,  and  then,  struck  as  it  were  with  instanta- 
neous parah'sis,  fell  at  his  conqueror's  feet, — his  recent  fur}-, 
life,  and  passion  gone  forevx'r. 

Thunders  of  applause  greeted  this  denouement  of  the 
tragedy,  and  the  gorgeously  dressed  matador  quitted  the 
amphitheatre,  bowing  to  right  and  left,  and  evidently  feeling 
himself  to  be  upon  the  pinnacle  of  glory.  In  three  minutes 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  bull  and  horses  had  been  removed  by 
a  train  of  mules  with  tinkling  bells,  and  all  was  ready  for  a 
new  combat.  For  a  bull-fight  in  Spain  usually  comprises  six 
distinct  tournaments  such  as  I  have  described;  and  if  the  day 
be  a  particularly  sacred  one,  seven  bulls  are  slain  to  gratify 
the  populace.  The  sport  is  not.  however,  so  monotonous  as 
might  be  imagined,  for  the  animals  differ  from  each  other  in 
courage  and  ability.  We  had  the  somewhat  exceptional  for- 
tune to  see.  during  the  afternoon,  one  cowardh'  bull.  It  was 
the  sec(.)nd  one  that  entered  the  arena.  Instead  of  charging 
direclh'  on  the  chulos  and  picadors,  this  timid  animal  ran 
around  the  ring,  seeking  some  wa\-  of  escape.  ()bser\'ing  this, 
the  picadors  rode  direct!}-  u})  to  him  and  pricked  him  \\  ith 
thuir  lances.  K\\:n  then  the  bull  would  not  actual!}-  fight, 
but  mui'cl}-  pretended  to  cliarge  upon  t!ie  liorses,  turning  away 
at  tile  la-t  moment  williout  gix'ing  tlie  fata!  tlnaist.  Then 
ro>e  a  perfect  storm  of  }-l!1s,  screams,  and  derisi\-e  sliouts. 
.So  gi'eat  was  llie  noise  that  it  was  iinpossil)!e  to  ma!<e  our- 
selves   he.u'd    ])v    each    otlier    sa\'e    '!jv    slioutini'".      Scores    of 
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oranges  were  hurled  by  the  aiuheiice  at  tlie  uiihKk\-  bull. 
"l\it  hint  outi'"  "Out  withhiinl"  \va>  tlie  \aMalicl  ofthe 
fifteen  thousand  spectators.  This  was  -^non  -;Lrn  to  be  a 
necessit)-,  tor  neither  chulos  nor  banderillei'os  ciuild  exa>])er- 
ate  him  to  a  charo-c.  AccordinL;"i\'.  he  \\a^  i-ii- MuiiUdu-^Iv 
rejected.  A  i;ate  was  opened,  and  six  or  ei;^lu  tanu'  >teeis 
were  allowed  to  enter  the  arena.  The  cow.ird  innuL'diatiK- 
joined  them,  and  the\'  were  all  di'i\-en  out  together. 

It  is  well  known  that,  notwithstiindinL^-  the  skill 
participants,  fatal 
accidents  sometimes 
occur  in  these  en- 
counters, and  fre- 
quently there  are 
hair-breadth  escapes. 
The  famous  matador 
Frascuelo  was  once 
about  to  L;i\'e  a  bull 
the  coup  dc  grace, 
when  the  cunning 
animal,  b}'  a  peculiar 
jerk  of  the  head, 
twisted  the  sword 
from  the  matador's  hand.  Disdaining  to  run.  the  matador 
stood  his  ground.  On  came  the  bull,  and  catching  tlu'  man 
upon  one  horn,  held  him  there  for  fu'e  minutes,  and  ran  with 
him  around  and  around  the  ring  despite  all  thv  effoi'ts  of  the 
chulos  to  release  him.  At  last  he  Hung  him  into  the  aii'.  The 
hori'ified  spectators  expected,  of  coui'se,  to  see  him  fall  a 
mangled  corpse.  Instead  of  that,  tlu'  matador  ai'o^e  and 
assured  the  audienci.:  that  the  bull  had  not  hai'nud  him  in  the 
least.       idle  hrji'n  had  sli])])ed  betwa-en  his  gii'dlc  .ind   hi--liiit.' 

"Did  he  afterwards  kill  the  bull?"    I  a-kcd. 

"Oh,    senor,"  was    the    replw  "1     luwar    -aw  a  buli    killed 
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so  beautifully.  You  sec,  Frascuelo  was  so  anc^ry  that  he 
thrust  his  sword  in  to  the  very  hilt,  and  held  it  there  till 
hand  and  arm  were  crimsoned." 

Another    marvelous   escape   from   death   was   told   me    by 
Patricio.      A    banderillero,    in    running   from  a   bull,  was  just 


about  to  leap  the  barrier,  when  he  fell.  He  rose  and  tried  to 
leap  again,  but  the  infui'iated  l:)ull  was  close  upon  him.  In- 
stincti\'el\-  the  man  drew  himself  uj)  into  the  smallest  ])ossible 
space  and  pressed  his  bod}"  tighth'  against  the  barrier.  A 
second  moi"c.  and  the  bull's  horns  had  ])assed.  one  on  each 
side  of  him,  and  stuck  fast  in  the  wooden  fence,  lea\'ing  about 
an  inch  of  space  between  the  man's  waist  and  the  monster's 
head. 

"Did  that  man  e\'er  ha\-e  ner\-e  enough  to  fight  again?"  I 
asked. 

■'Of  course, "  ^\•as  the  rcpl\- :  "it  was  he  wdio  thrust  the 
darts  so  splendid)}'  to-da}'." 

Perha])s  the  most  remarkable'  fact  connected  with  Sjxmish 
bull-ri''ht  iiTj  is  the  fascination  that  it  has  for  children.      Their 
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fa\"oritc  sport  is  to  imitate  its  horrors.  The  l)oy<  all  pla\-  at 
''Toro,"  as  tho\-  call  it,  indoors  in  winlfi'.  out  of  (Imoix  in 
suinmLM",  cnactini^'  c\'cry  scene  of  the  arena,  imd  carefiilK'  oh- 
serx'ini;'  e\"er\-  rule  which  thei'c  pre\-,iil>.  Thus,  naiiud  to  it 
froni  infancy,  wo  cannot  \\-onder  that,  as  men,  the\-  mo  no 
harm  in  such  amusements,  and  e\'en  arrange  special  hull- 
fights  to  assist  the  church,  or  help  some  charitw  or  e\  en  lo 
raise  funds  for  the  Societ\'  toi'  the  I'rex'ention  of  C"ruell\-  to 
Animals. 


From  Madrid,  a  rail\va\'  journey  of  a  few  hom's  bi-ou^ht 
us  to  Cordo\'a. — a  place  so  throni;ed  with  iuterestiiiL;'  memo- 
rials that  it  is  dilTicult  to  know  which  one  to  stud\-  first. 
E\'er)-  part  of  Cordo\'a,  to  him  wdio  hears  ai-iL;lu,  is  elotpicnt 
of  ancient  L^randeur.  More  than  two  thousand  x'eai's  ai;o  it 
was  a  famous  cit\'.  The  ri\-er  that  still  glides  l)y  its  walls 
had  then  l)een  darkened  by  the  sh.idows  of  Rome's  k-^ious,  and 
c\'en  the  l)ridL;e  _  __ 

that    echoes    to  I 

our  horse's  feet 
to-da\'  rests  on 
foundationslaid 
b\-  order  of  a 
Roman  eiri;)er- 
or  when  Christ 
was  -till  a  child 
in  (laliK'e. 

Ihit  the  es- 
pecial ;j,kir\'  of 
Cordowa    dates  ''•  ^--'n -.i  .,m  i  .<-.:--.  ■>. 

from  it-,  Cf)n(piest  b\' tin:  Moor^.  With  their  adxiiit  -o  hiilhant 
an  era  of  prosjjeia't  \-  was  u-he'red  lii  that  it  reeri>  -d  tho  name 
of  the  '  Athens  of  the  West."  Inderd.  tllo  d. -c;ipt  i^  .' i  :.|  the 
W'ealth,   lu.xur)-,  and    refinement   of    Cordova   iiiidn    tlu    Mo, as 
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reads    like    an    Eastern    tale.        In    the    tenth    century,    when 
most   of   Christian    Europe  was  sunk  in  the  depths  of  ignor- 
ance.   \\'itchcraft,    and     semi-barbarism,    Cordova    possessed 
nearly   a   million   inhabitants.        Within   its 
walls  then   were   six   hundred    mosques,    fifty 

hospitals,  nino 
hundred  baths, 
six  hundred 
inns,  eight  hun- 
dred schools, 
and  a  library  of 
s  i  X  h  u  n  d  i'  e  d 
thousand  vol- 
umes, although, 
four  centu- 
ries later,  the 
royal  library 
of  France  con- 
sisted of  only 
nine  hundred 
volumes. 

"The  Arabs," 
says  the  great 
scientist  and 
p  h  i  1  o  s  o  p  h  e  r , 
Humboldt,  "de- 
serve to  be  re- 
garded as  the 
veritable  founders  of  ])h\-sical  science,  even  taking  those 
words  in  the  extended  sense  which  the\-  bear  to-da\-.  They 
may  almost  be  said  to  ha\-e  ci'eated  botan\-.  Chemistry  is 
no  less  in(l(.'l)ted  to  them.  They  cultivated  geography  and 
geomctr\-  with  success.  .Vstronomy  esi)ecially  owes  to 
them    an    exlensi\-e   dex'elopment,    and    they   determined   the 
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duration  of  the  earth's  annual  re\-olulion  wiili  an  exactness 
^vhich  differs  but  one  or  twa^  minutes  from  the  most  recent 
calculations." ' 

One   relic   of    the    Aloors   in  Cortlox-a   is   the    ruined    tower 
of  Abd-er-Rahman — the  most  enlii^htened  of  <dl  tlie  .M.)o^i^h 

caliph>.      (  )uce 

,  I        it     formed     part 

_^      __  ^        of     fns    ma_L;niii- 

-^r~    ■" "  "^kT^        cent      palace, 

.^j4,        but   now,   in    its 
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mournful  isola- 
tion, it  merely 
ser\-es  as  a  re- 
minder of  that 
glorious  e  r  a , 
when  b_\-  tlie 
order  of  this 
Abd-er-Rahirian,  the  streets  of  Cordo\-a  were  the  first  ])a\ed  in 
I-luro})e, — admii'abh'  constructed  two  liundi-ed  )'ears  befoi'e 
the  first  pa\-ini(. stone  \\-as  laitl  in  I'ai'is.  Then  one  could 
A\'alk  at  niL,dit  foi'  miles  in  C'oi'do\-a,  illumined  all  the  way  by 
])ublic  lam])s,  se\-en  hundi'i'd  yeaivs  befoi'e  tlu'  tust  si  I'eet 
lamp  was  lit  in  London;  and  Moors  were  wrilim;  ■^eieiililic 
trc:atises  and  ene\'clopa-dias  in  ("ordoxa  when  man\  ('liri^tiait 
jjrinces  could  scarce!  \-  siiMi  their  names.  It  was  a  t(i'iil)l(  d.iy 
for  Spain    when    these    hiL;h-l)red,  artistic    Mooi'--    were    dii\en 
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out  of  this  country  which  they  had  ruled  so  well  for  cen- 
turies. Wealth,  learning-,  art,  industry,  and  the  charm  of 
Oriental  life,  to  a  great  extent,  went  with  them,  and  Spain 
has  been  lower  in  the  scale  of  prosperity  and  intelligence  ever 
since. 

Nowhere  did   I   realize  this   more  effectually  than  when  I 
looked     upon    a    typical    Cordovan    wagon,    with    its   clumsy 

frame,  and  wheels  of  ill-shaped, 
solid  blocks  of  wood.  Yet  this 
primitive  style  of  locomotion  is 
characteristic  of  large  sections  of 
Spain.  To  a  system  of  agricul- 
ture which,  under  the  Arabs, 
made  of  this  country  the  garden 
of  the  world,  has  succeeded  a 
method  which  uses  the  root  of 
a  tree  for  a  ])lough,  and  for  the 
means  of  transportation  the  back 
of  a  donkey  or  a  wretched  ve- 
hicle worthy  of  China.  Since 
the  expulsion  of  the  IMoors  the 
poj-^ulation  of  Cordova  has  dwin- 
dled from  a  million  to  forty  thou- 
sanil.  Its  nine  hundred  public 
baths  have  disappeared ;  its  six 
hundred  inns  have  been  reduced  to  two;  its  skill  and  industry 
ha\'e  \-anishe(l ;  the  liglit  of  its  gi-eat  universities  has  been 
put  out;  and,  to  crown  all,  in  one  of  the  provinces  of  Anda- 
lusia, the  counti-y  of  the  gifted  Moors,  in  whose  embrace  are 
("onlo\-a,  Sc:\-ille,  and  C^i'anada,  out  of  a  po])ulalion  of  thi'ee 
lumdi-ed  and  sixty  tliousand,  but  a  few  yeai's  ago,  more  than 
three  hundi'ed  thousand  could  not  read  or  v.'i'ite. 

New.'ilheless,    oiu:   mar\-elous   monument   remains   in   Cor- 
dova to  attest   its  ancient  gioiy.      It   is   the   Moorish  mosciuc, 
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— unique  and  witliout  a  ri\-al  in  the  woi'M.  l^his  alone  woiilil 
repay  a  special  vi>it  io  Sj)ain.  It  is  true,  the  extiTiMr  >.{  iJu: 
buildiny;  reveals  at  present  nothini;-  either  MMori-ii  or  hrau;  i- 
ful:    for    it    has    suffered    shameful    de-eerat io:i.         Wl;rn    the 

i  liristians  eapt;n\-d 
the  eity,  thix-  (h^ii- 
eatet!  thi-  -truelure 
to  the  X'ii'-iii  Mar\-. 
ami  sou-iit  to  ••pu- 
rif\-' '  it  1)}-  (KfaeiiiL^ 
sT^  its    M  ohainmedan 

decorations.       \]c 


h 


fore    this    nios([ue, 

for  example,  in  the 

time  of  the   Moors, 

wa.^    land,    for    that 

matter,    still    isi    a 

be-autit  ul   eourt\'ai'd 

filled    with    oran;4'e- 

ti'i.:;--.  and  formiuL;'  a 

kiiid  ot   \-c^til)ule  to  the  mosque  it-elf.    Standin;.;  hrre  Ix-n.  .\\h 

the  :-now\'  ol■an;J,ed)lo^^onl^,  the    Mo-K-ni  -aw  Ix  loi-c  him  ;hcn 

a    haeadu;    of    m'iu:tt;en     ])eautilnl     h.ir-c-liM,-    .u'ehi-.    -r[i,i:Mti'd 

from    i-aeh    other    h\'  ma;.aiiriecnl   tolnmiw,   a\)'\    iip^n  iwn.'iini- 

all\-    between    the    oi-anL'c-'-M"o\-c    on    (>\)c    -idr    ,ind    tin     'awnd 
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interior  on  the   other.      Now,  however,  these  pillars  are  badly 
mutilated,  and  all  the  arches  are  walled  up,  save  one. 

Leading   into   this   courtyard    from   the   street    is  a  pretty 
portal  known  as  the  "Gate  of  Pardon."      I  gently  pushed  this 

open,  and  felt 
as  if  a  picture 
of  the  Orient 
had  s  u  d  d  e  n 1 y 
been  placed  be- 
fore me,  set  in 
a  sculptured 
frame.  How 
charming  was 
the  scene  dis- 
closed through 
this  old  Moor- 
ish gate  w  a  y  ! 
In  the  distance 
was  the  court- 
yard of  the  mosque,  containing  cypresses  and  cedars,  orange- 
trees  three  centuries  old,  and  palm-trees  of  unknown  antiquity. 
A  wave  of  perfume  rolled  out  toward  us  through  the  open 
door,  like  that  \\hich  greets  one  when  he  enters  a  ccmserva- 
t(jr\- :  and  eagerh'  crossing  the  cfjurt  we  stood  within  the 
moscjue  itself.  Anticipate  what  you  will,  no  disappointment 
here  is  pf)ssible.  I  halted  spellbound  at  the  threshold.  Be- 
fore me  stretched  awa\-  in  shadowy  perspecti\'e  a  marble  plain 
surpa>sing  in  extent  the  mighty  area  of  St.  IV'ter's, —  six 
hundred  and  fort\-  feet  in  length,  four  hundred  and  sixt\'  feet 
in  bi'eadtli — and'  from  this  rose  in  perfect  regularit}'  one  thou- 
sand and  ninet\'-six  re-plendent  columns.  It  is,  in  truth,  a 
scul])tured  forest,  each  tree  of  which  is  a  single  shaft  of  jasper, 
]joi'])h\'i-\',  or  ])ure  alabaster.  W'e  knew  not  where  to  turn, 
bew'ildere'd    bv    the    intrieacv    (jf    these    glittering    avenues, — - 
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nineteen  in  one  direction,  twenty-nine  in  the  otiier,  eri)->>inL( 
each  other  at  right  ani^ies.  ;iiul  forniini;-  enilu--  path-  of  .-oft- 
ened  Hght  and  shade.  What  siorie>  of  the  p,i-i  tlie-e  eolunnis 
seem  to  whisper  to  us,  as  we  })a>s  bL'twxen  ilum!  'I'iii-  luav 
have  conie  from  the  site  of  Carthage,  and  on  it-  poli-Iuii  form 
the  hand  of  Cx^sar  or  of  Scipio  ma\-  ]ia\"e  !\vted:  the-e  wei'e 
a  gift  from  the  proud  caH[)h  of  I)ama->cu->;  that  one  w.is 
brought  from  ruined  Ephesiis.  and  ma\-  liaw,'  plea>ed  tlie  e\-e 
of  Cleopatra  or  St.  Paul;  and  these  are  from  Jerusak'm.  anil 
on  them  Jesus  may  ha\'e  looked.  Trtd\-.  thei'efore.  in  tlie 
dusky  aisles  of  this  marble  forest  are  memories  \\-hich  make 
the  heart  beat  quickh-  and  the  eyes  grow  dim.  E\'ery- 
where  we  fanc\-  we  can  sec  reflected  from  these  polished  shatts 
(a s  in  a  line 
of  magic  mir- 
rors) the  stately 
pageants  of  the 
past,  and  in 
these  corridors 
w  c  seem  to 
hear,  commin- 
gled with  our 
footfalls,  the 
muffled  echoes 
of  anti([iu'ty. 

A  fragment 
of  the  old  Moor- 
ish ceiling  was 
recent!)-  di-;co\-- 
ered  hi  re.  'Die 
wood    is    arboi"    \it;e 


TI  ITri;!-I>    !■( 


which  IS  considered  pr,ienea>l\-  incor- 
ruptible—  at  all  e'\-ent-.  tin-  pjortioii  i-  a-  -oir^l  ioMi,i\-  a^ 
when  jjlaced  here  elc\-en  hundred  \-e,ir-  ae,o.  \  i  Ji-w  leeh.y 
do  the^e  relics  repre^ent   the  foi-niei"  .-pleiidoi- o|   thi~  -tniaarel 
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Then,  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  carved  to  represent  over- 
hanging  tropical  foliage,  four  thousand  seven  hundred  gilded 
lamps   lit   up   with   rainbow   colors   twelve    hundred    of    these 

columns,  a  n  d 
m  a  d  e  the  r  i  c  h 
mosaics  in  the 
walls  seem  like  a 
sacred  tapestry 
of  gold.  The 
floors,  too,  were 
c  o  \'  e  r  e  d  wit  h 
Oriental  rugs, 
and  in  the 
shadow  of  these 
polished  shafts 
knelt  hundreds 
of  adoring  wor- 
shipers. B  u  t 
acting  through 
misguided  bigotr\-.  the  Spaniards  whitewashed  and  destro\'ed 
the  sculptured  ceiling  of  cedar-wood,  so  beautiful  as  to  be 
worthy  of  the  Alhambra.  All  the  outside  aisles  were  filled 
with  tawdry  chapels,  thus  walling  in  more  than  one  hundred 
splendid  monoliths;  and  sixty  more  columns  were  leveled 
in  the  centre  of  the  mosque  to  make  room  for  an  ugh-  cha])el 
two  hundred  feet  ill  length,  which,  in  this  ma/.c  of  slender 
columns,  look-^  like  a  hideous  tumor,  obstructs  the  vie\\',  and 
exasperates  the  beholder. 

When  Charles  \^  who  was  himself  something  of  a  wandal, 
beheld  this  act  of  barbarism,  he  was  indignant  \\"ith  the  monks 
who  had  effected  it.  exclaiming,  "A'ou  ha\'e  built  here  \\'hat 
might  ha\"e  been  built  anx'where.  but  }'ou  ha\'e  destro}-ed  \\'hat 
wa-  unicpic  in  the  \\'f)rld.'"  It  wa^  then,  howe\"er,  too  late 
for  iTpciUance  :    the  irre[)arable  e\'il  had  been  done. 
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Some  \-ears  ap^o.  the  F.mpoi'or  of  MtHiicco  xi-itrd  C"or- 
do\-a .  aiul  as  he  knelt  and  prayed  wiiliin  thi-  -.nietuaiA- 
of  his  ancestors,  while  the  Spani-^h  priests  wrrc  chanting- 
vespers  in  the  chapel,  he  bowed  his  head  ami  wept.  t'eeiinL;" 
himself  an  outcast  and  sti'ans^'er  in  thi>  nia'^iiiiurni  nu-- 
morial  of  that  [Moorish  L;"enius,  which.  ala^I  h,e-  pa->ed  a\\a\- 
fore\"er  I 

From  Cordova,  a  raili'oad  journey  of  five  lioui's  bi'ou-ht  us 
to  Se\alle.  "Sevilla!''  shouted  .m  enthusi.istic  Sjjaniai-d,  as 
our   train    drew    near   it,  and    leaninL>'   out  of    the  car  window. 


f^^azc'l  loU'^"  and  lovin'^K-  ii])on  thi^  eil\-  wliieli  h  ■  ca';-  d  lii^ 
lionie'.  Xo  wonder  lie  was  pivnid  ol  it,  toi-  eja-piii  ;  il  in 
beaut\-.    likx-    a    silver    i-irdK:,     \\a-    the     -tat.i)-     liw  r    wlm^e 
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Moorish  name,  even  when  pronounced  in  English, —  the 
Guadalquivir, — sounds  like  a  strain  of  music;  while  in  the 
distance   rose   above   all   other  objects   that   graceful  Moorish 

tower  known   as   the   Gi- 
ralda. 

As  we  drew  nearer  to 
the  city,  this  tower  grew 
still  more  distinct  and 
prominent,  rising  beside 
the  vast  cathedral  which 
was  once  a  ]\I  o  o  r  i  s  h 
mosque.  The  Giralda 
was  then  the  minaret  of 
the  Moslem  sanctuary,  and 
from  its  sculptureci  gal- 
leries came  the  muezzin's 
call  to  prayer,  just  as  it 
docs  from  all  the  minarets 
of  the  East  to-day.  All 
famous  cities  have  some 
magnet  of  attraction, 
which  stands  distinctively 
associated  a\'  i  t  h  their 
names;  and,  as  Rome 
possesses  her  St.  Peter's, 
Naples  her  lava-crowned 
V  e  s  u  \'  i  u  s ,  A  t  h  c  n  s  h  e  r 
Acropolis,  and  Pisa  her 
leaning  tower. — so  Seville 
boasts  of  her  Giralda! 
Under  the  Moors  this  must  have  been  wonderfully  beautiful.  It 
rises  to  tlie  height  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  its 
s(juai-c  w  alls  were  originall}-  decorated  witli  elegant  designs  on 
a  background  of   rose-color,  fragments  of  which  still   remain. 
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At  that  time  its  summit  was  surmouiitod  with  four  I'uorniiMis 
golden  balls,  whose  lustre  was  discernihlc  ai  a  distance  of 
twent\--fi\'e  miles,  and  whose  xalue  \\a>  no  lc<>  ilian  two 
hundred  and  fift}-  thousand  dollars.  But  iIk'-c  e.i-il\-  oina- 
ments  were  tlestrcn'cd  b)'  an  eartluiu.dxe  in  i^i;.  and  now 
the  Giralda  is  crowned  by  a  colossal  female  ti^iirc  in  bi-on/.e, 
which,  althouL;'h  foui'teen  feet  in  height,  ami  wei^hiuL;  nio]-e 
than  a  tern,  is  nevertheless  so  nicely  balanced,  that  it  turns 
■with  the  slightest  breeze.  (^ddl\' enough, 
this  statue  represents  Faith.  'I"rul\-,  a 
strange  subject  for  a  weather-\'ane,  never 
steadfast,  but  blown  ab(nit  b}-  e\"er\' wa'nd. 
I  suspect  the  architect  was  a  pi'actica!  joker. 

This  spire  soon  faded  from 
our  view  amid  the  bustle  and 
excitement  of  arri\'al.  as  we  drove 
rapidl}-  through  the  streets  to  our 
hotel.  How  thoroughly  Spanish 
were  the  sights  around  us  I  Now 
\vc  were  passing  by  a  crowded 
market-place,  where  sunburnt 
peasants  offered  fruit  for  sale  in  a 
wild  medley  of  discordant  cries, 
— their  wares  meantime  protected 
b\-  rude  awnings,  anticiue  enough 
to  pass  for  Ivoman  togas  rescued 
from  the  rag-bag,  but  ri\-aling  in 
luies  \'oung  J(jsci)irs  coat  of  many 
colors.  The  awnings  were,  how- 
ever, rjuite  essential  both  foi'  men 
and  fruit. 

It  was  with  ])lea>ure  that  I 
reached  at  la-^t  tlio  .^hady  couit 
of   my  hotel.      Il(n\-  grateful  and 
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refreshing-  after  the  hot  ride  was  its  cool  garden  I  I  felt  as  if 
I  had  entered  an  oasis,  and  understood  at  once  the  Moslem's 
lo\'e  for  shade  and  fountains  and  the  gvcdt  part  they  play 
in  stories  of  the  Arabian  Nii;'hts. 

Sex'ille  is  the  Paris  of  Andalusia,  the  i^ayest  city  of  all 
Sixain,  the  hcMiie  of  h'iL;aro  and  Don  Juan.  Glittering;  like  a 
jewel  on  the  banks  of  the  (juadak[ui\'ir.  en\'ironed  b}'  orange- 
gro\-es    and    palms,    and    glowing    under   an   ardent   sun,  it    is 

almost  an  Ori- 
ental cit}'.  Its 
inhabitants  arc 
the  merriest  of 
all  Spaniards, 
and.  like  the 
X  e  a  p  o  1  i  t  a  n  s  , 
are  careless  chil- 
d  r  e  n  o  f  the 
sun.  ]\Ian\-  of 
them  seem  to 
li\'e  —  who  can 
tell  how  ? —  on 
an  orange  or  a 
bit  of  bread, 
yet  they  alwa}-s 
ha\'e    strength 

enough  left  to  thrum  a  guitar  or  dance  a  fandango.  They 
sleep  on  the  ste])s  of  chui'ches,  the\'  warm  themseh'cs  in  the 
sun,  and  k'now  of  heax'cn  on]\'  what  they  see  of  it  through 
the  smol-ce  of  theii'  cigarettes. 

I  shall  Udt  soon  forget  nn-  first  siesta  in  Seville.  Seated 
beneath  a  canopy  of  \ines,  1  listened  to  the  murmur  of  a 
neighboring  fountain.  abo\-e  ^\•hich  rose  at  times  the  throb- 
bing  tones  of  a  guitar.  Just  oi)])osite,  u])on  a  balcoriy,  I  saw 
a  S[)ani>ii  lad\-  to\-ing  with   her  fan.      Somewhere   the   tremu- 
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lous  tones  of  sil\-cr-thro;itccl  bells  were  calliiiL;-  men  in  prax-er. 

Here   was.  in    truth,  a  combination   of   impre-sion-,,  whieh   left 

no  doubt    that 

I   was    actually 

in  Spain. 

At    lcn<;th. 

rcfrcshcil  b\-  an 

hour  ot  repose, 

we  started  out 

to  \"ie\\'  Se\'ille 

in    the   cool   of 

the    afternoon. 

j\     few     steps 

broui;"ht    us   to 

an   open   rectani^le   which   bears  the  a])propriate  name  of  the 

''New    S(]uare.'"        New.    indeed    it    is.       The    .Moor   of   sewn 

,  centuries  a^o 
I  would  smile 
disdainfiillx'  at 
such  an  iim'ta- 
tion  ol  noi'th- 
ern  towns,  and 
pointin;^  to  his 
nai"i'ow  sti'eets, 
in  w  hich  the  sun 
can  on!\'  tully 
en  t  e  r  to  r  a  n 
houi'  at  noon, 
would  a  ^  k  if 
hi--  wei'e  not  a 
s\--,t  em  bet  t  ei- 
suited      to     the 

climate.       I'^)r  it    is    no  ti'inin;_';    mattt'r  to  ei'^^s  thi^  -^t'eteli    <>t 

fiery  sunli;_;"ht  in  the  sunnner  heat.      .Some  ^leiidei'  ])alm-t  ices. 


I   \MsH    I,  \l;lll-N^ 
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it  is  true,  raise  here  and  there  their  feathery  screens  against 
the  o\'erpo\\"ering  sun,  but  these  are  not  sufficient.  If,  there- 
fore, in  the  early  afternoon  this  square  appears  deserted,  it  is 
because  the  long  siesta  is  not  yet  concluded,  during  which 
time,  the  Spaniards  say,  no  one  stirs  out  in  the  sun  save  dogs 
and  Englishmen.  But  could  we  enter  at  that  hour  one  of 
the  private  houses  of  Sex'ille.  we  should  find  luxuries  enough 
to    warrant    this    desertion    of    the    public    squares.      Nothing 

can  be  m o r e 
charming  than 
the  appearance 
of  these  open 
c  o  u  r  t  }^  a  r  d  s  , 
even  from  the 
street.  W  e 
look  in  through 
a  trelliscd  gate, 
and  see  almost 
i  n  v  a  r  i  a  b  1 }'  a 
pretty  patio 
w  i  t  li  m  a  r  b  1  e 
pavement,  en- 
closed by  walls 
enameled  with 
bright  tiles. 

Sometimes  an  awning  is  stretched  over  it;  oftener  a  grape- 
vine forms  a  thick  roof  with  its  broad,  green  leaves.  At  all 
e\-ents.  no  matter  how  plain  the  exterior  of  a  Spanish  house 
may  fje,  it  always  has  its  open  court,  ;idorned  with  flowers, 
orange-trees,  and  possibl\'  a  fountain,  where,  in  the  e\"ening, 
ma\-  be  heard  the  sound  of  a  piano  or  guitar,  or  the  melody 
of  ;i.  sf)ng.  lUit  when  one  turns  to  l^ehold  the  exterior  of 
some  (;f  the  Ikhiscs,  he  fre([uentl\'  concludes  that  life  here 
after  all   is  not  so  attracti\"e.      The  windows  arc  covered  with 
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hca\-\-  iron  bars, 

as  if  the  buikl- 

ings   were   satc- 

d  epos  it    \'aults 

instead    of    pri- 

\"atc    houses. 

These  L;TatinL;"s, 

\vhile    intended 

to   protect   the 

f  a  m  i  1  y   plate, 

are   also    meant 

to    l;  u  a  r  d    t  h  e 

younL^'  ladies  of 

the    household. 

]Uit.  as  the  soni^  gkatfi>  windows. 

assures  us,  "Love  will  find  the  wa}-;"  and  so.  no  matter  how 

narrow  the  opening'  in  a  Spanish  balcon}-  ma}'  be,  it  is  nexer  too 

small  for  the  tiny  hand  of  an  Andalusian  lad)-.      Ilence,  on  our 

evening  w.dks, 
we  o  t  t  e  n  >a  w 
beneath  one  of 
these  cruel  lat- 
tices a  1  o  \'  e  r 
armed  with  a 
guitai',  and  hold- 
ing" w  i  t  li  i  n  li  is 
hand  a  small, 
white  object 
g  1  i  <  t  (■  n  i  11  ;.;  in 
till-  1 1 1  o  (I  r, ! :  !  1 1 , 
w  hicli    li>'    I :"'  'Ml 

\\(.;lM     I'lr:       icr- 
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One  day,  in  strolling  through  the  streets  of  Seville, 
we  saw  approaching  us  a  religious  procession,  conveying 
through    the   city   paintings   and    holy    relics   of   the    church. 

T  i  m  e  s  change 
i  n  d  e  e  d ,  and 
we  change  with 
them.  Eighteen 
hundred  years 
ago  Venus  was 
A\'  o  r  s  h  i  p  e  d  i  n 
Seville,  and 
at  that  time 
her  statue  was 
borne  through 
the  streets  as 
that  of  the 
Virgin  Alary  is 
to-day.  In  fact, 
quite  early  in 
the  Christian 
e  r  a ,  d  u  r  i  n  g  a 
festival  of  Ve- 
nus in  Seville, 
t  w  o  m  a  i  d  e  n  s , 
who  had  been 
recently  con- 
verted to  Chris- 
tianity, refused 
to  render  hom- 
age to  the  god- 
dess, and  were 
put  to  death.  These  martyred  girls  became  the  patron 
saints  of  Seville,  and,  so  far  as  protecting  real  estate  is 
concerned,  very  successful  ones  they  seem  to  have  been.      For 
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tradition  says  that,  in  1504.  clufinL;'  a  terrific  thundLM--storni, 
the  dc\"il  tried  to  blow  the  (liraUhi  o\'er.  To  o\"erturn  a  lower 
three  hunch-ed  and  fift}-  feet  in  height  is  no  eas}'  undertakinL;', 
e\'en  for  the  de\'il :  \-et  it  is  chiinied  that  Satan  ^\■()uUi  lia\-e 
done    it     but     tor   those    i)rett\'    patronesses.  Thex'    wound 

their  white  arms  ti^iitly  rcuind  the  tower,  and  chin^'  to  it 
so  ilrnil}-  that  it  did  not  ni()\"e.  Do  not  regard  this  as  an 
iinini|M)rtant  storw  It  is  portra\-ed  on  canx'as  or  in  scu![)- 
ture  in  ahnost  e\"er)-  sanctuar\-  of  Se\'ille,  and  even  MuriHo 
consecrated  to  this  breez\-  leL;end  one  of  his  finest  paint- 
inL;'s.  I  once  heard  a  heretic  remark 
that,  if  those  saints  were  really  as  beau- 
tiful as  Murillo  represented  them,  he 
wished  he  could  ha\'e  chan_i;'ed  places 
\\-\i\\  the  Giralda  during  that  hea\"y 
gale. 

On  our  first  e\-ening  in  Sex'ille.  we 
made  our  wa\'  to  its  most  fashionable 
promenade,  bordered  (Mi  (~)ne  side  by 
the  hands()me  palace  of  San  Telmo, 
the  home  of  the  Duke  of  Alontpensicr. 
This  axenue  is  deserted  b\'  da}\  but 
after  sunset  is  usually  thronged  \v\i\\ 
joyous  people.  It  was,  I  recollect, 
one  of  those  [)erfect  nights  x\hich 
foi'm  the  charm  of  southern  Spain. 
of  the  da\'.  had  disap})Cared.  Its  burning  heat  had  been 
succeeded  b\'  delicious  coolness;  and  now,  refreshed  b)- 
their  fiestas,  yet  with  a  trace  of  the  sun's  tli'e  tingling 
in  their  \-eins.  the  ga\'  Se\illians  seiMned  to  ha\'e  taken 
a  new  lease  of  life.  'idle  costumes  of  the  nu'ii  wei'e.  as  a 
rule,  such  as  one  nia\'  find  in  any  ])art  of  I'.urope.  .Xmoug 
tile  ladies,  wi:  did  not  see  a  single  hat  or  ])onnet.  .^uch 
inno\-ations   may   be   tcderated    in    Al.idi'id,   but    the   Se\illians 
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draw    about    their    handsonie    tresses    lace    mantillas,    which, 
when    cotiuettishh'    adorned    with    a    red    or    pink    rose,    arc 

certain!}'  the  prettiest  and 
most  becomin<^  head- 
dresses in  the  world.  !More- 
o\'er,  \\'ith  an  art  pecidiar 
to  themseh'es,  these  fair 
Sevillians  open  and  close 
incessantly  their  restless 
fans, — each  motion,  it  is 
said,  conx'eying  a  meaning 
to  the  initiated.  Court- 
ship b\'  this  means,  there- 
fore, has  become  a  science, 
for,  in  addition  to  such 
gestures,  these  Spanish 
belles  send  forth  from  their 
dark  eyes  glances  which 
can  be  best  described  as  a 
startling  combination  of  velvet  and  fire.  As  for  the  peril  of 
flirtation  with  them,  the  trax'eler  may  well  recall  the  sad  ex- 
perience of  one  who  sings  — 

"Oiu'  e\enin,i,r  when  tlic  scltin,!,^  sun 

Was  u;leaiiiiiiL,'"  on  the  (iiia(lal(jui\ir, 
To  ,t;"ol(l  coinc'i-tiiiL^r,  one  ])v  one, 

The  rippk-s  of  tliat  nn'Lihtv  ri\er; 
l>csi(le  nic  on   the  hank   was  stated 

A  Se\ilK-  ,uiii   uitli   )i't-l)h-ick  liaii", 
And   c-\cs  that   nn'^ht   the   world   lia\c   clieated. 

A  wild,  hri^lit,   wicked,  diamond   pair! 

"She  stooped   and    wrote   upon   tlie   sand 
(|ust   as  the   hidllianl   sun    was  ^i^'oin^i;") 
W'idi   such   a   sniaH,   wliite,   sln'nini,''  lianck 

I    coidd   lia\-e   sw^'iai   't  \\"as  siixcr  llowint;! 

Iler  woi'T^  were  tiiree,  and   not  one  more;  — 

What  think   xou  could  the  sentence  be'' 
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The  sirt-n  wrote  upon  the  shore: 
'  Death,  not  inconstanc\ .' 

"Ami  then  her  two  hir^x-   licjuiil  eves 

So  lookril  in  mini.-,  that  ((le\il  take  nu-!) 
I  set  the  world  on   fire  wiili  si^hs, 

And  was  the  fool  she  t'liose  to  make  inel 
St.   I'rancis  iniL;ht  ha\e  been  (leeei\e(l 

By  such  an  e\  e  and  surli  a  liand, 
Ihit  one  week   later   I   belie\ed 

As  much  the  woman  as  the  sand!" 

In  one  of  the  streets  of  this  attracti\-e  city  we  were  shown 
a  little  wine-shop,  said  to  ha\e  been  the  home  of  the  "  J^arber 


ANI^II    li;(,(iAI, 


of  Sc\illc,"  wlioni  tile  no\'il  of  luainnarehai--  aiiM  the  ()|)era 
of  Ivo^-ini  ha\c' made  immortal.  I '  nfort  unaloiw  liow  ex  ai-,  no 
.sooner     had     our    carria'je    halted     before    il     than     we     w  ei'e 
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surroundcLl  b\-  sex'eral  of  those  bc^'^ars  who  arc,  in  southern 
Spain  especialh'.  an  intolerable  nuisance.  The  Spaniards,  in 
their  grandilocpient  form  of  speakiuL;',  hax'c  for  these  mendi- 
cants a  pai'ticular  formula,  which  is  supposed  to  banish  them 
as  rapidh'  as  Persian  insect-powder  does  the  pests  of  Spanish 
inn-^.  The}'  braveh-  address  them  with  the  words  " Pcrdoic 
listed .  por  Dies,  licniiaiio!  "  [For  God's  sake,  excuse  me, 
br(jther!  j.  Guide-books  recommend  this  phrase,  and  I  tried 
it   se\'eral    times,  but    with   no   effect.      When,   therefore,    my 

patience  w  a  s 
e  X  h  a  u  s  t  e  d  ,  I 
usually  fell  back 
on  the  short- 
er and  m  u  c  h 
more  pointed 
remark  of  "zi/ 
d  c  HI  0  )i  i  of'' 
which  at  least 
r  e  1  i  e  \'  e  d  m  y 
feelings,  for  it 
means  in  plain 
English,  ''Go 
to  the  de\'il  I 

Upon    the 
bank     of     the 

Gua(Ial(|ui\-ir  stands  a  conspicuous  feature  of  Seville,  known 
as  the  Tower  of  Gold.  Originallx'  a  Moorish  structure  of 
defense,  it  was  used  1)\-  the  .Spaniards  as  the  treasure-house, 
in  which,  amid  the  blare  f)f  trumpets  and  the  enthusiastic 
shout--  of  tile  exultant  ])opu!ace,  were  st')red  the  enormous 
quantities  of  gold  brought  b\-  Columbus  and  other  brave  dis- 
cox'erers  from  the  Xew  World,  and  fondlx"  deemed  by  .Spain 
exhaustless.  Xo  doubt  the  memor\'  of  this  brilliant  tower 
lini'ered  in  the  minds  of   Pizarro,  Cortez,  and  Columbus   long 
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after  their  departure  from  Se\-ille,  aiul  it  formed  as  well  the  L;'oal 
of  their  ambition  when,  after  years  of  toil  and  concjuest,  thuy 
once  more  ascended  the  Guadcdquixii'  w  ith  their  })i'ecious  spoils. 


\i;rii   IN  'mi':   ai.c'azak  hi-    'ii\iii|- 


'I'luj  c^ardcns  of  San  'I'rimo,  as  wi'll  as  tliosc  of  thr  .\lea/.ir 
of  Se\-ille,  are  beautiful.  Kencwin^"  the  s\->ttin  nf  in'iL;aliiiu 
•■vliieh    the    Moors    brouL^iit    to    such  pci1\cti<)n,   tliL-  .Spani.u'ds 
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Iku'C  introduced  into  these  parks  the  waters  of  the  Guadal- 
quivir and  made  of  them  a  partial  \-ision  of  the  Orient. 
Here,  as  in  several  localities  in  southern  Spain,  we  noted  with 
especial   pleasure  the   beautiful  s\-mbol  of  the  East, — the  tree 

of  romance  and 
poetry  —  the 
palm.  S  p  a  i  n 
owes  this  also 
to  the  ]\Ioors; 
for  the  first 
palm-tree  ever 
seen  in  Spain 
was  planted  at 
C  o  r  d  o  \'  a  b  y 
Abd-er-Rah- 
man,  who  de- 
sired to  h a \' e 
here  a  memorial 
of  his  m  u  c h  - 
loved  Damas- 
cus. Truly,  it  is  not  strange  tliat  the  palm-tree  has  been 
worshiped  by  the  children  of  the  sun;  for  it  not  only  shelters 
them  from  the  ardent  heat,  but  _[^i\'es  to  them,  unasked,  the 
most  nutritious  fruit,  and,  sur\'i\-ini^  throuc;;h  many  i^enera- 
tions,  hke  a  beneficeiit  deit\',  waves  over  them  its  rustling 
bouglis  as  if  in  constant  benediction. 

One  of  the  most  i)reci()us  monuments  of  Moorish  art  in 
S[)ain  is  the  Alc;'izar  of  Sex'ille.  When  tlie  Cliristians  had 
dri\-en  the  AIooi's  from  tliis  cit\'.  the  concpiering  monarchs 
toolc  up  their  I'esidence  liere  ;  but  wlien  tliey  wished  to  embt^'l- 
lisli  and  enlarge  the  ])alace  tliey  were  too  wise  to  employ 
theii'  own  arcliitects  foi'  such  a  woi-l<,  and  accordingly,  during 
a  time'  of  ])(_:ace,  sent  to  Oranada  for  .Moorish  aid.  Ilow 
beautiful   are   the    results   of   their   lajjorl      h'or   one  who   has 
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not  seen  the  Alhambra.  it  is  difllcult  to  inKi_i:;-inc  an\-t]iing 
more  exquisite  than  tliis  Alcazar  of  Sc\illc.  l-'or.  thanks  to 
the  skill  and  talent  of  these  Moorish  workmen,  another  Alad- 
din-like palace  here  spran^^"  into  existence,  almost  ri\-alinL;"  the 
Alhambra.  Here,  as  there,  one  fancies  himself  in  sinne 
enchanted  palace,  whose  carx'ed  and  cc^lored  walls  resemble  a 
continuous  network  of  i^'c^ld  and  lace.  The  arches  in  the 
court\'ard,  resting  on  marble  columns,  are  beautifully  cai'ved 
and  perforated,  and  glitter  \\ith  gilding  and  brilliant  colors. 
The  doors,  too,  are  of  cedar-wood  inlaid  with  pearl,  and 
around  the  -walls  we  see  a  continuous  expanse  of  the  unri- 
valed r^Ioorish  tiles.  ^Moreover,  unlike  much  of  the  ^Vlham- 
bra,  which  has  fallen  into  ruin,  this  excpiisite  work  has  been 
so  carefully  restored  that  it  now  gleams  with  almost  the  same 
brilliancy  and 
beauty  as  when 
it  echoed  to 
the  footsteps  of 
the  Moors. 

This  charm- 
ing palace  pos- 
sesses for  every 
visitor  from  the 
New  World  a 
special  interest ; 
for  it  Awas  here 
that  Queen  Isa- 
bella gave  her 
private  jewels 
to     Colli  m  1)  u  s , 

that  he  might  have  the  means  recpusite  for  his  \oyage  of 
discovei'w  In  imagination,  therefore,  we  can  almo-;t  >ee  the 
brave-hearted  discox'erer,  his  face  kindled  with  the  glow  of 
hope  regained   after  years  of   sad  dela\-,  kneeling  bt.toi-e  that 
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gracious  sovereign,  whose  wise  courage  and  judicious  patron- 
age \\'ill  e\'er  remain  a  glorious  hc^nor  to  her  memory.  A 
casket  of  jewels  does  not  seem  much  in  itself,  yet  it  sufficed 
in  this  case  to  change  the  destinies  of  two  worlds. 

But  all  the  sou\'enirs  of  this  Alcazar  are  by  no  means  so 
attractive.  Ar(~)und  it  cluster  also  gloomy  memories  which 
seem  to  ha\'e  no  fitness  for  so  fair  a  spot :  for  these  mosaic 
pax'cmcnts  ha\-e  been  reddened  by  the  blood  of  murdered 
relati\'es  and  guests,  and  the  atrocious  deeds  of  Don  I'edro. 
whom  histor\-  has  branded  with  the  title  of  "The  Cruel,"  ha\-e 

cast  a  lurid  light 
I  upon  these  rich- 

1 )'  d  e  c  o  r  a  t  e  d 
halls.  It  was, 
for  example, 
through  these 
a  ))  a  r  t  m  e  n  t  s 
that,  sword  in 
hand,  this  Xero 
of  Sex'ille.  pur- 
sued his  broth- 
e  r .  w  h  < )  m  h  e 
hated  with  jeal- 
ous fury;  and  here  the  unha])]:i\-  \"ictim  was  at  last  struck 
down  b}-  the  blows  of  the  courtiers:  wliile  Don  IV'dro, 
coming  up  to  where  his  brother  la}-  (|ui\'ering  on  the  pa\'e- 
mcnt.  looked  at  him  attentively,  and  then  drawing  his 
dagger,  handed  it  to  an  African  sla\-c  to  give  the  wounded 
man  his  death-blow.  Tin's  done,  he  calmly  re-entered  the 
palace  and  sat  down  witli  inx'ited  guests  to  dinner. 


;\KDKXS    (IF    THK    AI.CAZAK,   ^lAIILF. 


The  most  delightful  portion  of  a  toui'  in  Spain  is  that 
dex'oted  to  (}rana(la  and  the  Alhambra.  In  the  southeastern 
part  of   the   Spanish  pe'uinsula   he>   an    enchanting  plain  some 
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thii't}'  miles  in  length,  green  as  the  richest  moss,  partly 
enclosed  by  picturesc^ue  hills  anil  dominated  by  the  snow- 
crowned  Sierra  Xex'ada.  This  beautiful  ex})anse  o\  \-erelure 
is  dotted  with  innumerable  white-walled  \  illages  and  towers, 
as  a  rare  Oriental  rug  might  be  atlorned  with  pe.uis.  At  one 
e.\'tremit\-  of  this  \'alle\",  which  has  often  been  the  scene  of 
desperate  conthcts  between  Moors  and  Christians,  two  f.unous 
objects  glitter 
in    the    sun  . — 

one  (Ml  the  plain  ,  '• 

itself,  the  other  \ 

seated  like  a  | 
queen  upon  a 
lofty  throne: 
the  first  is  the 
cit}-  of  Granada, 
the  second  the 
palatial  fortress 
of  the  Mocn's, — 
the  world-rc- 
nr)wned  Alham- 
bra.  Granada, 
— which  by  the 
wa)"  is  the  birth- 
place of  I'Aigenie,  the  ex-h^mpics^  of  Fiance. —  is  said  to 
have  deri\-ed  its  name  from  the  granates  or  ])<)nKgranates, 
which  nourished  here  seven  centuries  ago  as  the\-  do  to- daw 
It  i>  still  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  Spain,  although  its  po])u- 
lation  i'-  but  >e\-ent}--ri\e  thousand,  as  contrasted  with  four 
hundrrd  thousand  in  the  time  of  the  !\Ioors. 

Abow  the-  town  itself  I'ises  a  steej)  hill,  not  unlike  tlu' 
yXcropoli-,  of  AtluMis,  crowned  with  the  fa\-orite  lioiuc  ot  the 
.Mo()|-i-h  caliuhs.  The  name  Alhambra  ap])ro])riat  rl\-  ^ignilies 
"Red   Cattle;'"    for   its   walls   and    towc;rs.   emer;.MMg    houi    an 
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ocean  of  green  foliage  at  their  base,  glow  with  a  beautiful 
vermilion  tint,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  blackness  with 
which  the  hand  of  Tiiiie  too  frecjuently  enshrouds  the  ancient 
edifices  of  the  North. 

The   ascent    to   the   Alhambra   is   easy.       Broad    a\-enues, 
otten  complete)}-  embowered   in   the  shade  of  giant  elms,  one 
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hundrt'd  feet  in  height,  lead  tin-  way  upward  in  gradual 
cur\'es  ox'er  finely  graded  tei'i'aces.  Tlicre  are  certain  glori- 
ous sensation^  in  the  life  of  ex'c'ry  (.■nthusiastic  trax'eler,  which 
in  a  moment  repay  him  for  weeks  ot  absence,  pi'iwation,  and 
fatigue.  No  amount  of  traxel  can  take:  anylhing  fi'om  the 
thrill  of  ennjtion  with  which  one  first  beholds  certain  historic 
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sites.  Such  a 
s[)ot  is  the  x\l- 
h  a  111  bra,  —  a 
g"  (,;  111  d  i  111  111  e  d 
and  flawed  by 
the  rude  grasp 
of  nian\-  con- 
q  u  e  r  o  r  s  .  but 
still  so  111  a r - 
\-eloush-  beau- 
tiful as  to  draw 
to  itself  admir- 
ers from  e\'er\- 
quarter    of    the 

P'  I  O   b  e   .  j\  S        1  ONI'"    OF    THI'     VlKMII.IdN    TOWICRS. 

rode  up  this  steep  ascent  and  ra])idly  a])])roaclied  its  storied 
Courts,  I  felt  as  1  did  when  gliding'  into  Wuiice,  or  eiitei'in!^ 
inipei'icd   Rome,  or   when   ni)'  s^aze   first    rested   on  the   gilded 

domes  of  Mos- 
cow, or  my  feet 
trod  the  I'ough 
pa\'ement  of 
Jerusalem.  \or 
is  the  chai'm 
here  pui'el\-  one 
ot  histor}-;  lor 
over  these  ter- 
races sti'eam 
numerous  cas- 
cades, in  chan- 
n  cd  s  framed 
will)  \\v  K-a\es 
a  n  d    \-  e  r  (1  a  n  t 

nil-;   MoiNTAiN   lAsrNi'Ssi'S  ai.dvi:.  HIOSS.  lU     lact, 
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the  music  of  fountains  or  cascades,  loosed  from  the  moun- 
tain fastnesses  above,  greets  one  at  every  turn.  We  found  the 
air  liere  in  the  month  of  !May  as  soft  as  in  Greece  or  Egypt. 
Xiglitingales  were  singing  in  the  abunchmt  foHage,  while  the 
delicious  perfume  of  orange-flowers  and  roses,  which  lined 
the  walls  at  frequent  inter\'als,  made  breathing  a  luxury  and 
niere  existence  a  delight. 

Approaching  finally  the  terminus  of  these  curving  ave- 
nues, we  stood 
before  a  large 
square  tower  of 
imposing  aspect. 
It  is  the  entrance 
to  the  Granadan 
Acropolis,  and 
bears  the  title 
of  the  Gate  of 
Justice,  because 
the  ]\I  o  o  r  i  s  h 
sovereign  for- 
merly sat  here 
to  dispense  jus- 
tice to    his    sub- 

Tinc  -Rm,,,:  of  jr.iUK.  jccts, a   CUStom 

always  common  in  the  l"last,  and  one  repeatedly  mentioned 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  .An  inscription  o\'er  the  doorway 
I'eads:  "May  the  Almighty  make  this  portal  a  protecting 
bulwark,  and  write  down  its  erection  among  the  imperishable 
actions  of  the  just !  " 

Heneath  the  arch  is  an  altai'  dedicated  to  the  Virgin;  and 
it  was  before  this  that  the  first  mass  was  said  after  the  con- 
(piest  of  (iranada,  while  the  Moors,  \\'ith  tear-dimmed  eyes, 
were  tra\'ei'sing  the  mountains  on  their  way  to  v\frica.  This 
tower,  lik'e  all  the  rest  of  the  Alhambra  battlements,  is  severely 
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plain,  but  such  external  plainness  is  characteristic  of  most 
Eastern    architecturL'.       The     Orientals    superstiliou>l\-    a\-()icl 

the  e\il  e\-e  of 
en\y.  and  rarrly 
show  the  woi-lcl 
the  treasure  '- 
they  pos-e>s. 
So  it  was  hei'e. 
Exlernall)-  the 
^Mhanibra  was 
a  trownin;^"  fort- 
ress;  intei"nally 
it  was  a  \'olu[)- 
tuous  palace. 
Without,  one 
looked  (Ml  un- 
attractix'e  walls ; 
within,     on  c 

found  the  most  enchanting"  ornamentation  that  the  world  has 
seen.  The  Alhambra  resembles,  therefore,  a  \"aliant  ^\•ar- 
rior, — fierce  and  un\-ieldinL;"  in  the  heat  of  battle,  \'et  frdl  of 
tenderness  in  h(mrs  ot  relaxation. 


ALHAMTKA   ?    r.I-;i.T   OK    MASONKV. 
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Passing-  bc\-oiul  this  Gate  of  Justice  we  found  oursehx's  in 
an  extensi\-e  area,  like  the  courtyard  of  a  castle.  "\Miere  is 
the  Alhambra?"  I  aslced  in  disa])i)()intment ;  for  I  hati  ex- 
pected to  step  at  once  into  its  famous  halls.  Instead  of  that, 
before  us  rose,  from  a  mass  of  shrubbery  and  flowers,  the 
ruined  palace  of  Charles  \',  —  begun  but  ne\'er  finished  b\-  that 
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em[)cr()r,  who  had  resolved  to  buiUl  here  somethini;'  better  than 
the  Alhambra.  .Accordiugi}-,  iii  obedience  to  that  royal  whim, 
a  larj^^e  part  of  the  Moori>]i  palace  was  torn  down  to  make  room 
for  this  structure,  which  seems  as  much  out  of  place  A\it]iin 
these  walls  as  did  the  Christian  chapel  in  the  Mosque  of 
Cordo\-a. 

The   interior  of   the  ruined   palace  of   Charles  \^  is  a   place 
where  tra\"elers  sometimes  feel  a  trifle  nervous  in  the  eveniniJ. 
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III  fact,  durini;-  m\'  stay  on  the  .Vlhanibra  Ilill,  a  <;reat  excite- 
ment was  caused  one  morning"  1)_\-  the  dechiration  o\  a  h^rench 
sj,entleman  tluit  he  had  been  doi^L^ed  b\-  totUpads  here  the 
nii^ht  before.  He  said  he  had  been  forced  at  hist  to  lam  front 
them,  arri\'ing"  pale  and  breathless  at   the  hotel   door.      hu'es- 
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tii^ation  }iro\'ed.  ho\\e'\"ei'.  th.it  the  I'epiited  footj^ads  were 
agents  of  tlie  (io\'ei"ninent,  oi'de'i'ed  to  kx'ep  clos^-  watch  on 
relicduintea's,  and  tlu:\-  had  tleemed  tlie  I-h'enchman's  fear  a 
prfjof  of  ,L;indt. 

Lea\'ini;'    this    useless    ruin,    we    eaL^erl)'    passi'd    thi'ou^h    a 
modest  doorway  and  stcjod  in  the  Alhambra  it.^elt.      At  once, 
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surpassed  by  the  snowy 
them,  for  this  was  the  b 
In  the  centre  is  still 
a  marble  basin  of 
water,  one  hundred 
and  thirt\'  feet  in 
lenc^th,  now  ten- 
anted by  _L(oldfish 
and  surrounded  by 
hed_L(es  of  myrtle 
and  oranji^'e-trees, 
bright  with  their 
f^rl  isten  i  ni4'  leaves 
and  i(()lden  fruit. 
At  each  end  of  this 
enclosure  wc  saw 
a  row  of  slender 
marble    columns 


as  though  by  a 
mai;"ician's  spell, 
w e  see m e d  to 
h  a  V  e  p  a  s  s  c  d 
from  hAiropc 
into  iVsia.  We 
w  e  r  e  in  the 
Court  of  Myr- 
tles. The  blue 
dome  of  the  sky 
A\'  a  s  a  b  o  \'  e  u  s , 
and  beneath 
w  e  r  e  m  a  r  b  1  c 
slabs,  A\-  li  o  s  e 
spotless  white- 
ness was  once 
feet  of  the  fair  sultanas  who  li<^htly  trod 
at]iing-])lace  of  the  wives  of  the  caliphs. 
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sup]:)ortino-  walls  which  looked  like  chiseled  i\'or\'.  Al)t)\-e  us 
was  a  characteristic  Alhambra  roof,  composed  of  countless  bits 
of  cedar-W(^od  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  aiul  looking;-  like  the 
cells  of  a  honeycomb  or  a  i;"rotto  of  stalactites.  The  whole 
place  seenu'd  so  delicate  anil  dainty,  that  I  at  tlr-t  had  scru- 
ples about  WcdkiiiL;"  freel\-  on  its  marble  paxement.  \n  the 
walls  are  little  openings  surmounted  l)\'  exciui>iteh-  scul})tui-ed 
arches,  resembling  the  convolutions  of  a  shell.      It  is  supposed 


A    COIRT    IN    THK    A IHAM  UKA. 


by  some  that  these  tiny  mural  alcoves  held  the  sli])])ers  of  the 
sultanas  while  they  went  to  bathe.  Others  maintain  that 
they  contained  some  cjf  the  rare  Alhandji'a  \-ases ;  \\hile  othei's 
still  beliex'e  that  here  Mere  placed  at  ni_L;ht  ele_L;ant  porcelain 
lamps  tfj  shed  a  sofiened  liL;ht  upon  the  matchless  decorations 
of  the  walls.  IIoweA'er  this  ma\'  be,  it  is  impossibK:  to  liiiL^ei' 
in  this  l(A'el\'  court  w  ithout  imaL;inin;g  scenes  which  must  ha\e 
once'  occui'red  beneath  these  (K;Iicate  arc.uK's,  wluii  a  suliaua 
made  li(.:r  toilette-  attendrd  b\'  her  femalr  sla\es.  It  serins 
incredible  that  this  fair   i)alace  has  !iot  bei'n  len.mled  toi-  eeii- 
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turics.      K\"cr}-thiny;  here  seems  merely  awaiting  the  return  of 
some  princess  of  the  .Vrabian  Xights. 

"  Do  you  hear  that  song  of  the  nightingale  outside  the 
walls?  "  asked  m\-  guide,  Alariano,  as  I  stood  here.  "In  those 
notes,  ^\'e  fanc}-  \\'e  hear  the  \"oices  of  the  lost  sultanas,  who 
return  thus  in  sj^irit  to  haunt  their  earthly  paradise." 

From  the  Court  of  Myrtles  it  is  but  a  step  to  the  Hall  of 
Ambassadors. — the  grand  reception-room  of  the  Aloorish  sov- 
ereigns. How  is  it  possible  to  describe  this  apartment,  in 
which,  nevertheless,  we  lingered  hour  after  hour  during 
those  bright  ]\Iay  cku's?  Piercing  the  thick  Alhambra  walls 
are  nine  elaborate  windows,  whose  exquisitely  chiseled  arches 
seem   as    unsubstanticd    as    frost-work;    while    so    glorious    is 

the  view  which 
they  command, 
that  at  one  of 
the  m  C  h  a  r  1  e  s 
V  is  said  to 
have  exclaimed, 
sighing  in  pity 
for  the  exiled 
Moor,  "  U  n  - 
happy  the  man 
\\'  h  o  lost  all 
this  I  "  Between 
these  windows, 
and  around  the 
walls  to  the 
"  height  of  three 
or  four  feet,  is 
a  continuous  expanse  of  the  unri\'aled  Moorish  tiles;  and 
abo\'e  these  the  mural  decorations  are  so  beautiful,  that  as  I 
beheld  them  outlined  against  the  azure  (^f  the  Spanish  sky, 
seen    through    the   casements,  I    could  think  of   nothing  but  a 
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gorg'cous  mantle  of  hiicly  woxcn,  crcain-cc^hirccl  lace,  sus- 
pciulcd  near  a  robe  of  li.^ht  blue  silk;  iov,  iiicleetl.  all  tlie 
desii^ns  of  the  celebrateil  Spanish  lace  sold  al  Clranada  are 
copied  from  the  walls  of  the  Alhambra.  It  was  here  espe- 
cicdly  that  Washington 
IrxdiiL;'  lo\'ed  to  read 
and  write  ;  and  the  swal- 
lows  which  he  described 
as  twittering'  ab(Hit  the 
historic  hall  still  dart 
in  and  out  through  the 
marble  arches,  and  rest 
upon  the  cedar-wood 
lattices  in  the  high  wall, 
through  which,  doubt- 
less, man}-  a  fair  sul- 
tana has  often  gazed, 
un()bser\-cd,  on  the  fes- 
ti\  ities  below. 

To  comprehend  bet- 
ter    the      beauty     of     the  entranck  to  mosqi-e,  ,n-   >,„•  A,.,n:,n,.A. 

walls  of  the  Alhambra,  we  must  remend)er  that  the}'  weie 
formcrl}-  colored  and  gilded,  as  is  exadent  from  the  ti'ace-s  of 
such  ornamentation  that  remain.  Trul}-,  the}'  must  h;i\-e 
then  resembled  silken  nets  of  gold  embi-oider\-.  contain ing 
countless  intricate  designs.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the 
religious  faith  of  these  Moslems  affeeti  d  the  ai'chitt'Ct  ure  ol  their 
dwellings;  for  all  this  stucco  tapestr}'  has,  intt'rwown  with  its 
gossamer  fretwork,  a  multitude  of  Arabic  insci-ipt ion<,  ming- 
ling in  fi'ostlike  tracer}'  with  the  Iea\es  ,nid  llowrr-^,  .nid 
nieaning  "IMessing,"  'AW'lconie,"  "(iod  i>  onr  Krhige," 
''I'raisc  be  to  God,"  and,  abo\'e  all,  tin-  motto.  ■'  I'hrri-  i~.  no 
conqueror  l)ut  ( lod,  "  woi'ds  \\'hich  the  .\b)ori-.h  clnell.iin  ultci-rd 
to  his  subjects  when   tlu-}'  eann:    foi'tli    to    meet    liiin  I'll  iiiuing 
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victorious  to  Granada.  Accordini^ly.  these  walls,  many  of 
which  were  clestrc^yed  by  the  priests  as  beinj^  pagan,  are  really 
poems  proclaiming  the  goodness  and  greatness  of  God  and 
fore\'er  wedded  to  the  silent  music  of  architecture. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind.  \\-e  entered  the  charming 
^Md-^c^uc  of  the  Alhanibra.  intended  as  a  place  of  worship  for 
the  inmates  of  the  palace.  This  was  an  essential  part  of  such 
a  structure;    for  the   Moors  weie  a  profoundly  religious  race, 

as    all    ?^Iohammed- 
'       -  •      -  ''  '  .  a  n  s    a  re    t  o-d  a  \'. 

Emerging  from 
the  Orient, — that 
cradle  of  the  \\'orkrs 
religions, — it  was 
their  wonderful  re- 
ligious zeal  which 
enabled  them  to 
o\'crrun  the  bor- 
ders of  the  [Medi- 
terranean, ^\"resting 
f  r  o  m  C  li  r  i  s  t  i  a  n 
hands  the  cities  of 
the  Cross.  Xor  has 
their  fer\-or  fin- 
ished \-et.  Xo  portion  of  the  human  race  is  so  iiu'ai'iably 
de\'out  as  are  Mohammedan  beliex'ers.  Xo  matter  where  he 
i>  or  in  \\"hat  he  i-  engagrd,  fl\e  times  a  da\-,  on  the  ari'iwil 
of  the  hours  foi"  ])i-aycr,  the  Mo>lcm  will  excuse  himself  antl 
kneel  in  rex'ercnce — if  not  within  a  mo^cpu',  then  on  the  deck 
of  a  steamer  oi'  on  the  desert  sand — w  ilhout  a  particle  of  osten- 
tation, or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  shame,  at  thus  confessing 
the  prei-miiu-nce  of  God. 

What  an  ideal  life  of  luxur\'  ;md  beaut}'  this  Moorish  pal- 
ace, even  in  it.^  ruin,  brings  before  us  I      Here,  when  the  town 
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below   lay   pantinc^   in   the   tropic   heat,    ^\•ithiIl    this   cool  and 

silent   palace,  finished    like  a   je\\'el,  and  i;litterini;-  with  all  the 

colors  (^f   the   (Orient,  the  Moorish    nionarchs  and  their  friends 

woidtl    pass   the   hours  of  sunm.iei-   enj(i\-ino- 

the   cool   air   from    the   adjacent    niduntains, 

►.'-^/J'v;  and     lulled     1)\-    tin,'    nuirnnii'    of    nunu'i'ous 

'^*  **'•<»  fountains   into 

that  tl  re  a  ni  y 
lani;-uoi-  so  lo\-cd 
by  all  inhab- 
itants of  the 
I^ast.  ]-^)i' e\  cry 
room  in  the  Al- 
hand)]-a  had  its 
marljle  foun- 
tain; a  n  d  a  1- 
most  e\'ei'\'  cor- 
ridor it>  ri\adct 
of  crystal 
water, con- 

H-  '"•  *-'  ^  ^  '  '^  .^" 

one  foun- 
tain wi'h 
another  and  tilo 
iiiL;'  the  air  w  ilh 
freshnrss  and 
the  perpetual  ca- 
dence of  a  soul;.  It  is  said,  too,  that  tlu:  Mooi-ish  ladies,  w  hose' 
beauty  lent  to  this  incomparable  edifice  an  .idded  charm, 
wei-e  fnel)-  foianed,  !_;'raceful  in  their  m;uiner>,  .ind  fascinaliui; 
in  their  con\'ei'satir)n.  Tlie  Ai'ab  poets  sa\' ol  lliein  that  when 
they  -miled  tlu'\' displa\'cd  teetli  of  da/./.hn!_;"  whitene-^--,  while 
their  bi'eath  was  likx-  the  peaiiime  of  tlowei's.  \  et  it  w.i>  not 
alt(;eether   a   life   of    idle   ijlea-^urc    that    w  a>    hei\-    maintained. 
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The  Moorish  sox'crci'i^'ns  were  x'aliant  warriors,  and  some  were 
noted  for  their  love  of  intellectual  pursuits.  Thus,  King  Al- 
haniar,  founder  of  this  palace,  was  an  illustrious  proof  of 
what  these  culti\'ated  floors  could  be  and  do.  His  was  an 
age  of  poetry,  art,  and  music.  The  language  spoken  at  his 
court  was  the  most  elegant  .Arabic.  He  founded  schools  and 
hospitals;  he  offered  premiums  to  the  best  artisans;  fostered 
the  manufacture  of  silk,  until  the  tissues  of  Granada  sur- 
passed even  those  of  Sx'ria  in  beauty;  and,  best  of  all,  he 
began  this  splendid  palace,  inspiring  all  the  workmen,  as 
the\-  labored,  with  his  own  enthusiasm. 

Standing  at  one  of  the  windows  here,  one  looks  across  a 
d  e  e  p  r  a  \'  i  n  e  ,  u  p  o  n    a    hill 

directly  ^.toMtM  ^^'k-Uk^V^c<--''^'>>^  opposite 
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the  .Alhanibra.  It  is  thickh'  co\-LM-ed  with  trees  and  shrubs, 
anuMiL;'  which  are  iiinumeraljle  ca\-erns  cut  in  tlie  soh'd  rock. 
These  are  the  homes  of  tlie  famous  Spanisli  L;\-|)sics,  chietly 
foinul  in  Anthdusia.  It  would  seem  tliat  the  sun  of  southern 
Spain,  which  has  an  ahiiost  Oriental  splendor,  allures  these 
Cj\-[)sies   hither  frt)m    their  natix'e  land;    for   undoubtedl\-  the\' 

are   ol    I^astern 
orii^in.  Until 

within  a  few 
years.  tlK'\-  ha\-e 
b  e  e  n  u  n  r  u  1  y 
mend^ers  of  so- 
ciety, setting;'  at 
defiance  l)oth 
laws  and  police ; 
but  now  they 
are  held  to  a 
strict  account 
for  their  deeds 
and  are  also  lia- 
ble for  military 
ser\ice.  On  ap- 
proaching;' one 
of  their  hillside 
cax'erns,  a  i4\'l)s\' 
w  o  m  a  n  will 
briiiL;"  forth  to 
)'ou  from  a  s(]ualid  room  a  cu])  of  coffee,  for  which  \<)u  must 
l)a\'  liberally  or  else  be  exposi'd  to  s^i'eat  annox'ance.  The 
men  amonc!,'  these  L;\-])^ies  ai'e  for  the  most  ])art  hoi'sr-t  i'adcis 
and  blacksndths;  the  women  make  theii'  forluni>  b_\-  prrti-nd- 
\n'^  to  trll  those  of  others  and  b\-  selling-  fanc_\-  ar'iele>;  and 
I  liardi)'  need  add  that  men,  women,  and  childi'en  ai"e  e\])erts 
in  the  art  of  thieviiiL!. 
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The  masterpiece  of  the  Alhambra  is  the  "Court  of  the 
Lions."  It  occu})ies  the  centre  of  the  palace  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  spacious  courtyard,  once  paved  with  blocks  of 
sno\\"-\vhite  marble,  fragments  of  which  remain.  Around  it 
on  each  side  are  galleries  and  pa\"ilions,  which,  in  their  ele- 
gance and  lightness,  are  the  despair  of  architects  and  the  ad- 
miration of  the  \\-orld.  They  are  supported  by  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty-four  marble  columns,  apparently  too 
slender  and  delicate  to  bear  even  the  fairy-like  arches  that 
rest  upon  them.  The  Alhambra  looks  as  though  it  had  risen 
from  the  earth,  like  a  palace  of  fairies,  at  the  mere  wave  of 
an  enchanter's  wand.  In  reality  it  required  one  hundred 
years  to  ripen  slowly  to  perfection.  The  amount  of  labor  ex- 
pended on  it  was  enormous.  Some  one  has  well  suggested 
that  it  is  possible  to  find  in  this  style  of  architecture  a  trace  of 
the  former  wandering  habits  of  the  !\Ioors.  In  exchanging 
their  nomadic  for  a  settled  life  in  Spain,  did  they  not  imitate 
in  their  architecture  the  luxurious  shawls  and  hangings  of  their 
former  dwellings, —  erecting,  instead  of  a  tent-pole,  a  slender 
marble  columm  and  cox'cring  their  ^\•alls  with  colors  and  gild- 
ing in  place  of  the  silken  tissues  of  Damascus? 

Yet,  if  the  tourist  anticipates  grand  proportions  and  mas- 
sive Gothic  pillars  in  the  Alhambra  he  will  be  disappointed. 
Moorish  art  has  its  own  distinctive  character  and  conditions, 
within  which  it  is  um'i\"aled.  Moreo\'er,  it  should  be  alwa\-s 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Alhambra  was  a  southern  palace, 
whose  architecture,  unlike  the  Gothic  forest  of  the  north, 
resembles  rather  an  Oriental  flo\\"er,  gIo\\"ing  with  all  the  \-i\-id 
colors  and  redolent  with  the  sweet  ]:)erfumes  of  Asia. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Court  of  the  Lions  stands  its  crown- 
ing beauty,  like  a  precious  stone  mounted  in  a  most  bi'illiant 
setting.  It  is  an  alabaster  fountain,  the  spray  from  which 
once  fell  almost  within  the  galleries  themseh'es.  The  l)asin 
of   this  fountain  is  one  solid  piece  of  alabaster,  ten  and  a  half 
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feet  tliick,  aiul  rests  up(^ii  twclxc  strani;c!\-  -sculptured  lions, 
which  L;i\"e  tti  the  court  it>  name.  Around  it<  ed^e  is  an 
Arabic  inscription,  on  which  the  e\-es  of  nian.\-  a  .Moori:-h 
cahiph  and  sidtana  must  ha\'c  often  re-tc(h  A  i)oi-Lion  of  it 
reads  as  follows: 


'■  L(Kd<  at  this 
solid  m;iss  of 
pearl  spread in^j 
through  the  air 
its  prismatic 
shower  I  (")ne 
mii;ht  imaL;"ine 
it  to  be  a  block 
of  g  1  i  s  t  e  n  i  n  i; 
ice,  with  cr\'s- 
tal  water  melt- 
ing; froni  it." 
Its  concluding,'' 
words  doubtless 
expi-css  the  un- 
uttered  pra}'er 
of  e  \'  e  r  \-  \-  i  s  - 
itor  to  the  Al- 
hambra  :    " '  The 

bles-iiiL;-  ot  (lod  be  with  thee  e\-ermore  ;    ma\'  tin-  pU'a^urt'.'-  l)e 
mulli])licd.   and  thine  enemies  destroyed." 

"Ihit  how  i-.  it  ])os,-ifjle, ' "  ev'ei'v  touri-t  ask's  at  fn'^l.  "that 
the  Moor-,  whose  architecture  i-^  la-plete  with  ele^^ance  and 
l^race.  could  ha\'e  e'\-er  <culptm'ed  >uch  >ti'anL;"edookiii!.'  animals 
as  the-e  and  calle-d  them  lion-?''  It  i-  ea-ii\-  e\]  )iained.  I  lie 
Koran  (_X])!"e-~-]\-  toi'bid-  an\'  i'epi\'-enlat ion  (i|  anim.il  lile.  If-i 
it  -liould  lead  the  Mo-K-ms  to  idolali'w  -  - 1  hu-  eu! :  in-  t  hem  olf 
at  onii-  trom  both  ])ainliu;4  and  -eulpturi-.  in  w  hieli  ])erliap- 
the-  ,\rab,-,  would  have  e.xce-lled  as  w<  )n(lei-full\-  .i-  in  ai\hiu\  t  ui'e. 
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It  rcalh'  seems,  ho\\'e\"er.  as  if  these  beasts  could  be  safely 
A\'orshiped  without  x'iolatinc;"  one  of  the  old  Hebrew  Com- 
mandments, at  least:  for  the\-  resemble  nothing;'  either  in 
hea\-en  abo\'e  or  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  waters  under  the 
earth. 

It   was   b\-  moonlight  in  this   lo\-el\-  court   that  I  took   my 


IHK    Al  H  ■•,  MI  I'A     I  ATM   I.MINT^ 


farewell  look  at  this  u;cm  of  M()ori--h  art  and  Oriental  beaut}-. 
The  raws  of  the  crescent  moon  (the  glorious  ^\Mnbol  f)f  Islam), 
striking  these  slender  pillars  obli(]uel\-,  gax'e  to  them  the 
tI■an^pare■ne\•  of  alabaster,  yet  clotlu-d  them  with  a  dust  of 
gold.  Thi'ough  the  |)erforate(l  cai'\ings  of  the  galleries,  the 
moonbeams  darted  in  like  >il\'er  airows,  as  it  to  pierce  the 
once  richly  gilded  capitals  of   the  mai'ble  shafts.      i\s  I  gazed, 
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I  felt  as  if  I  were  removed  from  the  world  of  rea!it\-,  and  were 

wanderiiii;-  in  a  moonlit  i)alace  of   alabaster  in    the  time  of  the 

Arabian  Xi-hts.      I.in^-erini;-   here.  I    asked  m\->elf,  how  could 

a   brave   and    cultix'ated    race    like    this    ha\e   been    .-.o    utterly 

destro\-ed    and 

dri\-en    out    of 

Spain,  where 

tliey   had    ruled 

for  a  period  al- 

mo>t  as  lone;  as 

that   wdiich   has 

elapsed    since 

the  coiKjuest  of 

K  n  i;  1  a  n  d     b  y 

W  i  1 1  i  a  m    t  h  e 

Conqueror?    To 

soh'e  this  m\-s- 

tery,  I  rose  and 

passed    beneath 

a   L;'raceful   arch 

into    a    room 

A\'hich,    althouL;ii   exquisiteh-   decorated,    is   haunted    with    ap- 

})allinc;"    memories.        It    is    the    Hall     of    the    Abencei-ra;4es, — 

named    thus    in    honor    of     the     bra\-est     and     mo-^t    bi'illiant 

famil\-  that    e\"er    L;raced    the  coui't   of   the  Alhanibi'.i.       \'et  at 

thi--    fountain,   it    is   said,  thirty-six    pi'inces   of   that    clan   w  ei'e 

tr(,-acherou>ly    murderijd.  —  beheaded,     one    b\-    one.     as    the\- 

were    admitted    to    an    audiL-nce    with    theii'    jralou^  so\erci;,Mi. 

l)eed>    like    this    can    best    explain    to    u->    the  m\"st(,'i'\'  ot    the 

Moorish    downfall.       It  i>  the  old.  old    stoi'X'  ot    intern, d  weak- 

ni;--    and    di>sen^ion.         h'or    whei'e     the    caliph's    \\i\e-     were 

numerou--.  each  one- aspii'ed  to  ha\'e'  her  ^on  -uccerd  lii-,  t.ilhei- 

on    the    thi'one,    and    wished    that    the    -nn^    ot    nijier    con-oiis 

should    be    con.-^idered    ille" 'itimate.       And    thu--    .ii'o^e    within 
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these  halls  those  plots  and  intrigues,  which  form  the  usual 
history  of  Oriental  dynasties  and  pa\-e  the  way  to  crime  and 
ruin.  Hence,  when  the  Moors  had  become  enervated  by 
luxur\-  and  intrigue,  their  fate  was  sealed.  A  less  refined 
but  sturdier  race  was  to  supplant  them,  and  did  so  in  the  very 
year  that  it  also  went  forth  to  find  and  conquer  a  New  W^orld. 
Upon  the  second  day  of  January-,  1492,  the  i)lain  before 
Granada  was  co\'ered  with  a  Spanish  army,  impatient  to 
adxance  and  take  possession  of  the  Aloorish  palace.  For 
the  long  and  memorable  war  had  ended  with  the  surrender 
of  Granada.  It  \\'as  a  perfect  nKjrning.  The  old  vermilion 
towers  of  the  iVlhambra  gleamed  beneath  a  cloudless  sky. 
Among  the  Moors  a  melancholy   silence  pre\'ailed,  but  on  the 

plain  below  the  air  was 
rent  \\ith  shouts  of  \'ic- 
tory  and  liymns  of 
praise.  The  Spanish 
arm}'  was  drawn  u})  in 
line,  their  banners  flut- 
tering, their  swords  and 
armor  glitteri n.g  in  the 
sun.  Meanwhile,  from 
a  humble  gate  beneath 
the  Tower  of  Justice,  a 
m  o  u  r  n  f  u  1  c  a  \-  a  1  c  a  d  e 
came  sorrowfull}'  forth. 
It  \\'as  composed  of  the 
famih'  of  Boabdil,  last 
of  the  sovereigns  of 
Gi'anada,  and  had  been 
thus  sent  off  pi-i\-att:I\-  in  advance,  that  the\'  might  not 
b(,;hold  the  cxultatiou,  ])ossibl\'  the  insults,  of  the  enemy. 
The}'  \\"ere  to  proceed  to  a  lonel}'  spot  and  wait  there  until 
he  should  ox'ertake  them.       His  mother,  it  is  said,  rode    on  in 
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silence,  pale   as  death,  yet   able   to   control   her   feelinL;">;   but 

his   youHL^   wife    ga\'e   way  to   bitter  lainmlatidn.  aiul   hatl   to 

be  su|)portecl   b\-   her   faithful    L^uards,  who   walked   beside  her 

horse,    theni- 

s  e  1  \"  e  s    c[  u  i  t  e 

o\-erconie    with 

grief. 

-AI  can  time, 
from  another 
p  art  of  the 
Alhambra  walls 
emerged  Ix^ab- 
dil,  with  some 
fift\-  cavaliers, 
and  rode  sadly 
downward  to- 
ward the  plain. 
In    his  hand  he 

held  the  ke\'s  of  the  Alhambra,  and  as  he  a]i])roached  King 
I'Y'rdinand  he  gave  them  to  his  conqueror,  exclaiming:  "These 
ke}-s  are  thine,  0  King,  since  Allah  has  decrec'd  it."  Then 
^\■ith  the  melanchoh'  of  a  broken  heart,  he  made  this  one 
refjuest,  that  the  gate  through  which  he  had  iu^t  come  to 
}deld  his  palace  and  his  k'ingdom  should  be  walled  up.  nex'er 
again  to  be  repassed  1)\-  mortal  foot.  The  Spaniai'd  granted 
hi-,  entreaty;  and,  in  fact,  the  portal  was  closed  up  with 
masonr\-  and  has  remained  so  e\'er  since. 

One  of  the  mountains  near  (b-anada  is  still  called  "The 
Kast  .Sigh  of  the  Moor,"  because  upon  its  crest  the  I'ctrrating 
mon.u-ch  gazed  for  the  last  time  on  the  Alhambi'a.  'I  his 
la-^t  Moorish  gem  had  been  tran^feri'ed  to  tlu-  Spanish 
crown,  the  baniUM'  of  the  Clii'i^t  ian-^  llnated  ^>vrv  the  wv- 
niilion  towers,  and  all  v\as  lost.  iuTiiid  him  la\-  tlu-  most 
cx(|ui.-^ite    situation    on    eai'th  ;    before    him    l.i\-    the    dc-nt    of 
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Africa,  as  cheerless  as  the  prospects  of  a  dethroned  fucjitive. 
AMiat  wonder  that  he  wept  in  anguish,  exclaiming:  "God  is 
great,  but  when  did  e\'er  misfortune  ecpial  mine?"  Yet  his 
m()ther  embittered  his  grief  b}'  exclaiming,  "You  weep  now 
like  a  woman  o\'er  ^\■hat  \'Ou  could  not  defend  as  a  man." 

"Tlu'  fascination  and  allure 
Of  tlic-  swL'c-t  landscape  chain  our  will; 
We  also  linij:er  on  tlie  liill, 
()ur  parted  lips  are  breatliing  still 
The   last  si.^-h  of  the    Moor." 

Be}-ond  the  summit  where  Boabdil  breathed  farewell  to  his 
ancestral   home  rises  the  chain  oi  tlie  Sierra  Nevada,  co\"ered 

with  dazzling  snow, 
and  piercing  the  blue 
sky  at  a  height  of 
eleven  hundred  feet. 
Rightly  did  the  iVrab 
poets  compare  these 
mountains  to  a  spark- 
ling mass  of  mother-of- 
pearl, — a  vision  never 
to  be  forgotten.  The\- 
have  been  the  pride 
of  Granada  ever  since 
fleet  horsemen  used  to 
bring  ice  in  baskets 
from  their  s|)arkling 
heights,  to  cool  the 
drink  of  the  Moorish 
kings.  Heautiful  in  form  and  color,  the}'  stand  abox'e  this 
iJamascus  of  the  W'e.-t  like  beneficent  deities,  fanning  her 
with  cooling  breezes,  tempering  her  summer  heat,  and  feed- 
ing her  liniijid  ri\er>  fi'oin  an  unfailing  treasure-house  of 
snow.     What  a  contrast  between  this  earthly  paradise  and  the 
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present  home  of  the  Moors  in  Africa!  Thrir  l^Ioiv  i<  do- 
parted.  Little  remains  to  them  now  -a\e  bitter  nicmoiaes. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Jew-;,  there  i->  n(>t  anoilier  such 
case  as  theirs  in  history.  Spain  stiU  appeal's  t.>  tlK'm  as  a 
"  Parachse  Lost."  Tliere  is  a  sadness  in  tiie  face  of  c\erv 
genuine  Moor  that 
I  ha\'e  ever  seen. 
Reserx'ed  and  nieh 
anchol}',  with  feat- 
ures rarel}-  bright- 
ened b}'  a  smile, 
the\-  seem  to  bear 
the  consciousness  of 
a  lost  paradise.  It 
is  said  that  some  of 
them  even  now  re- 
tain the  keys  to  their  old  famih'  homes  in  Spain.  And  to 
this  clay,  when  one  of  their  number  is  unusualK'  pensix'e  or 
sad,  his  comrades  will  whisper  as  they  point  to  him,  "  He  is 
thinking  of  Granada." 


Knrk-    CV    C-,ir'K.\I  TAK 


The  last  portion  of  Spain  to  linger  in  m}'  \-ision  as  I  left 
its  shores  was  the  Rock  of  (jibraltar,  crouched  like  a  mon- 
ster s[)hinx  upon  the  border  of  the  sea.  guarding  the  most 
important  gateway  of  the  world.  .Although  bri-^tling  with 
TLnglish  cannon  and  surmounted  l)y  the  Ih'itish  ikig,  this 
mountain  is  still  an  elocpient  memoi'ial  of  the  Arabs;  for 
Gibraltar  is  only  a  corrupti(,in  of  (Irbel-al-T.irik', — the  moun- 
tain of  Tarik,  the  leatler  of  the  Mooi-s\\hcn  tlie\-  tn--;t  landed  in 
Spain.  What  wondei'  that  the  ancients  calK-d  thi>  tlic  I'illar 
of  Hercules,  planted  b\' the  gods  at  the  wrstei-n  ext  ri,;mit_\-  ot 
the  universe,  be\'ond  which  cvm  the  boldc-.!  nrxer  (hired  :o 
sail'  As  1  beheld  this  gatewa\-  of  tlie  we-t.  upon  w  lio-^c 
base  the  wa\'es  of  two -'"reat  oceans  break  in  ce'a>ele'->  cadence, 
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I  realized,  with  a  pang  of  regret,  that  the  fascinating  book  of 
Spanish  travel  was  closing  fast ;  and  as  the  mists  of  evening 
veiled  it  gradually  from  my  view,  I  murmured:  "Farewell, 
vermilion  towers  of  Granada!  Farewell,  embroidered  walls  of 
the  Alhambra;  sweet  orange-groves  of  .Vndalusia;  fair  Giralda 
of  Seville;  and  marble  forests  of  the  Alosque  of  Cordova  I  It 
is  a  joy  fore\'er  to  ha\'e  seen  you.  Hereafter  in  the  picture- 
gallery  of  my  memory  there  will  hang  no  more  brilliant  and 
alluring  tableaux  than  those  which  arc  tinted  by  the  sun  of 
Spain." 
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